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Tl  MONTHLY  Periodical  of  Literature 
J\  and  Advertising.  Devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Northern  ralil'ornia,  and  in 
a  broader  sense,  to  our  whole  country 
and  all  humanity    :      :      :      :  :      : 

Independent  in  its  policy,  and  its 
mission  to  give  a  fairminded  presenta- 
tion of  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  a  set- 
ting forth  of  truth  for  the  defense,  relief 
and  benefit  of  the  people      :      :      :      :      : 
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Petaluma  Electric  Incubator 


In  keeping  with  our  advanced 
ideas  in  the  field  of  artificial  incu- 
bation we  were  the  first  to  introduce 
a  real  practical  electric  incubator. 
One  that  does  not  require  an  elec- 
trician to  operate  it.  One  that  is 
simple  enough  for  any  person  to  un- 
derstand. One  that  is  unique  in 
construction,  safe,  reliable  and  us- 
ing but  a  small  amount  of  current. 
One  that  controls  the  heat  perfect- 
ly and  will  not  get  out  of  order. 
One  of  very  few  parts  and  very 
simple  mechanism,  and  will  hatch 
anything  that  can  be  hatched. 

If    you  owned    one  you   would 
not  take  five  times  its  cost  if  you 

knew  you  could  not  obtain  another  like  it. 

We  hatched  chicks  at  the  California  State  Fair  in  1906,  in  electric 
incubators  and  have  been  operating  them  ever  since,  improving  them 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  minimize  the  consumption  of  electric  current, 
and  therefore  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  them,  our  desire  being  to 
make  a  machine  so  perfect  and  so  simple  that  no  trouble  could  possibly 
arise.  "When  we  reached  the  point  where  we  could  see  no  further  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement  we  applied  for  and  received  a  patent. 

These  incubators  are  of  126,  252,  504  and  up  to  1,000,000  eggs  and  are 
all  ready  to  screw  the  plug  into  an  electric  lamp  socket. 

Our  patents  which  are  very  broad  and  specific,  cover  all  the  good 
things  in  electric  incubators. 

The  Petaluma  Electric  is  adapted  to  using  direct  or  alternating 
current,  and  to  110  or  220  volts.  Please  be  careful  to  know  beforehand 
what  current  you  are  to  be  supplied  with,  as  well  as  the  voltage,  and 
specify  the  same  when  ordering  a  Petaluma  Electric  Incubator. 

— Catalogue  Free — 


Petaluma  Incubator  Co. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Petaluma  Cal 


HOTEL    SOTOYOME 


J.  McDonough,   Prop. 

BEN  MARK,  CLERK. 

Only  First-Class  Hotel  in  the  City 
Elecitricty    Throughout.       Free    Sample   Rooms.       Hot   and   Cold 

Water  in     Every  Room.         Bath   with  Suites. 
PHONE  NO  50 


Ol)£    Bismarck   (Tafe 


A  Real  Good  Place  to  Eat 


T.  SPARAVLO  &  L.  BIJELICH.  Props. 

Phone    338 
36  Kentucky  Street  Petaluma,  California 


J  ALEX  CARLSON 

fo>  WATCHMAKER    AND    JEWELER 

\      Choice  Gift- Goods  in  Cut  Glass,  Silverware  and  Bronze 

(/I 

Repairing  a.  Specialty  if/ 

Franklin  Sheet  Fort  Bragg,  Cal. 


Santa  Rosa  gosgitaj 

MEDICAL      AND      SURGICAL 

PHONE  360 

Especially  Equipped  to  care  for  surgical  and 
maternity  cases. 

All   Physician  's  patients   accepted   and     cared 
tor  on  equal  terms. 

Only  Registered  Nurses  in  Attendance. 

OFFICERS:  — 

DR.  J.  W.  SCAMELL,  President. 

DR.  F.  O.  PRYOR,  Vice-President. 

DR.  JACKSON  TEMPLE,  Secretary. 

Marion  Hill,  Superintendent 

74  J  Humboldt  Street  t  :  t  Santa  Rosa,  California 


Fish  and  Shell  Fish  Daily 

The  Louvre  Cafe 

-  Haleges  &   Theodos  Props.  = 


Caterer  to  Banquets,  Balls  and  Private  Parties 
PHONE    58 
117  Kentucky  Street  :-:  Petaluma,  California 


MRS.  M.  HEISER,  Proprietor  Chas.    E.    Herrick,    Manager 

PHONE,    MAIN  271 

OrarM£e  City  Hotel 

Cloverdale,    California 

Every  Eoom  has  Hot  and  Cold  Water  and  Private  Bath 

Free  'Bus  to  and  From  Stages  Leave  this  Hotel 

all   Trains  for  all  Points 


Union  Lumber  Company 

Redwood  and  Pine  Lumber,  Railroad  Ties  Telegraph 
Poles,  Shingles,  JP\\\  Shakes,  Etc.1    ..;.-. 

General    Merchandise 

Fort  Bragg         l-       _-  -        California 


T.  R.  Worth  &  Co. 

The  Leading  Druggist    j^€^^^St^\ 

Gibson, s  Complexion   Cream  and   Face  Powder  Creates  a  Complexion 

that  out  rivals  Peaches  and   Cream— Mtde  in   Flesh   Whitest  25c:      5c 

extra  by  Mail.     Stamps  taken. 

Made  only  by  T  R.  Worth,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

Kingsbury  Block  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

When  ordering  mention  The  Northern  Crown 


Fine   Watches,   Jewelry  and   Silverware  Always   in  Stock. 
Expert  Repairing  and  Engraving 

JOHN    BLUNCK 


'     ffjOi';-      Watchmaker     and      Jeweler 
350  Main  Street    -     -  -  -         -  •;  Fort  Bragg 


UNITED   8TATES   DEPOSITARY 


SANTA  ROSA 
NATIONAL  BANK 


SANTA    ROSA,   CALIFORNIA 

Capital $200,000 

SURPLUS    AND    UNDIVI  DED   PROFITS,   $50,000 
OFFICERS: 

J.  H.  Brush,  President.  R.  f.  Crawford,  Vice-President. 

F.   A.   Brush,   Cashier 

W.    C.    Grant,    T.    F.    McMullin    and  H.  K.  Loughery,  Assistant  Cashiers. 

DIRECTORS: 
J.   H.    BRUSH  J.  E.  CLARK 

R.    F.    CRAWFORD  C.   H.  THOMPSON 

F.   A.   xiRUSH  D.    P.    ANDERSON 

WE    SOLICIT    YOUR     PATRONAGE  ' 


Union  Tru&  Savings  Bank 

Cor.  4th  St.  and  Hinton  Ave. 

Capital $50,000 

SURPLUS     $25,000 

The  Stockholders  of  the  Santa  Rosa  National  Bank  own     all  the  stock 
In  the  above  Bank. 

Frank  A.  Brush,  President.  A.  B.  Swain,  Cashier 

Robt.  Cunningham,  Vice-President  E.  F.  Jewell,  Ass't  Cashier 

fihe  Analy  Savings  Bank 

Sebastopol,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 

Capital  Stock $50,  000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profit $22,000 

Deposits $400,000 

Commercial  and  Savings,    with    every   Modern    Facility. 

We  Solicit  Your  Business. 


Petaluma    Swiss -American    Bank 


CAPITAL  $250,000 


SURPLUS  35,000 


A  Safe  Bank 


The   ample   resources   and   the   un-  courteous    efficient    attention, 

excelled  facilities  of  this  strong  bank  The   knowledge   that  you   have   es- 

are    at    your    service.     The    accounts  tabiished   banking   connections     with 

of  individuals  and  firms  of  small  or  this  reliable  institution  is  certain  to 

large   means   are   invited   with   equal  be  of  benefit  to  you. 

cordiality    and    receive      the      same  Open   your   account   today 


THOS.  MACLAY,  President  R.  RIGHETTI,  Cashier 

L,.  E.  Fillipini,  Jos.  Bloom,  Vice  Pres'ts.     W.  E.  Hall,  Asst.  Cashier 


Eeasonable  Rates 


All  Stages  Stop  Here 


Hunting  and  Fishing 


Booiwille  Hotel 


J.  E.  BERRY,  Prop. 


-First-Class  Feed  Stable  Under  Same  Management- 


Boonville,  Mendocino  County 


California 


Express,    Transfer,   Storage   and    Drayage 

Da.ily  Express  Between  

San  FranGiSGO,  Fetaluma,  Sebastopol 
and  Santa  Rosa 

Connecting  With  Express  For 

Sacramento,  Stockton,  Napa,  Oakland 
Alameda  and  Berkeley 

Reshipments  to  all  Parts  of  the  World.  Mark  and  Consign  goods 
Care  of  Sonoma  Express  Company.  JOS.  LOUGHNANE,  Mgr. 
Phone  Main  340  34  Main  St.  Petaluma 


W.  H.   EARLY 

ATTORNEY     AT     LAW 

Petalumav  Cai. 

tntfini&MMMMMifim^m^&tRWii&fiifhtoifiWi  ffi  itHf-M  (ti  m  iRlli  &1f\  Jfi  MSfliJJiWMpi  MMJR4WNM  RMM  m  mm 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Rea — Dentist 

Hours:  6  to  11  a.  m.,  1  to  5  p.  m.  Phone  243 

•W.  Perkin-s-Street  -  -  Ukiah,  Cal. 

I.  M.  Lathrop-Malpas,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  a  Specialty 
Ukiah  Cal. 


m.  1  Dutro 


General  Blacksmitbing  and 
•    Vf*m  Work    « 

HI   Work  Guaranteed  ,  Pbilo,  £al. 


Vintage  time  in  a  Napa  vineyard.     This  county  produces  nearly 
one  third  of  the  wine  output  of  the  state. 

FROM  NORTHERN  CROWN  OF  APRIL,  1908. 
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A  Plea  For  The  Grape. 

By  Anna  M.  T^eed. 


&■ 


I  have  no  apology  to  offer,  for  de- 
fending the  industry  of  grape  growing 
and  the  manufacture  of  pure  wines, 
in  the  appeal  that  I  shall  make  to 
the  voters  of  California  during  this 
campaign,  because  every  sane  and 
just  and  public  spirited  citizen  will 
agree  that  the  demands  of  the  people 
engaged  and  employed  in  those  great 
industries  are  reasonable  and  right. 

Every  true  American  should 
believe  in  liberty  and  equal  justice 
and  accord  it  to  others. 

Every  patriotic  citizen  should  have 
the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the 
State  at  heart  and  stand  for  all  legi- 
timate business  that  means  bread  and 
butter — the  education  of  children — 
the  clothing  and  housing  of  the 
people,  in  comfort  and  security,  and 
the  best  conditions  possible  for 
human  existence. 

California  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  viticulture  in  the  United 
States. 

In  California  there  are  330,000 
acres  of  land  on  which  grapevines 
are  growing;  170,000  of  these  acres 
are  planted  to  wine  grapes,  110,000 
to  raisin  grapes  and  50,000  acres  to 
table  grapes.  At  $200  per  acre, 
the?e  vinevards  represent  a  valuation 
of  $66,000,000.  Some  of  the  vine- 
yards might  be  bought  for  less  than 
$200  per  acre,  but  many     of     them 


could  not  be  purchased  for  $500  per 
acre,  so  $200  is  considered  a  con- 
servative average  valuation.  Pack- 
ing-houses, equipment,  and  some  700 
wineries  throughout  California  rep- 
resent enough  additional  valuation  to 
bring  the  total  viticultural  investment 
to   $150,000,000. 

The  money  value  of  the  crop  is 
represented  by  table  grape,  rasin 
grape  and  wine  prices  during  the 
season.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire crop  is  sold  outside  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  value  all  told  of  the 
above  three  commodities  is  close  to 
$30,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  $27,- 
000,000  of  outside  money  came  into 
California  on  account  of  its  table, 
I  rasin  and  wine  grape  crop  of  1913. 
The  estimated  total  pounds  of  fresh 
grapes  produced  in  California  in  1913 
is   1,800,000,000  or   900,000   tons. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  community 
of  interest  between  the  table  and 
rasin  grape  growers  and  the  wine- 
makers  the  last  vintage  season  is 
shown  by  the  data  given  to  the  Board 
of  Viticultural  Commissioners  by  the 
winemakers  to  the  effect  that  nearly 
10,000  carloads  of  table  and  raisin 
second-crop  grapes  were  handled  by 
the  wineries,  and  that  a  total  of  close 
to  $1,000,000  was  paid  by  the 
wineries  to  the  growers  for  these 
table  and  raisin  grapes. 
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It  is  estimated  that  15,000  heads 
of  families,  owners,  lessees  and  rent- 
ers, are  engaged  in  the  viticultural 
industry  in  the  State,  implying  with 
their  families  75,000  people  directly 
engaged  in  the  wine  industry.  There 
are  no  means  of  telling  how  many  are 
indirectly  dependent  on  the  industry. 
Whole  communities  in  grape  growing 
centers  of  the  State  have  sprung  up 
because  of  the  grape  industry  and 
its  development  to  such  enormous 
proportions,  California  is  unique  in 
the  extent  and  importance  of  its  viti- 
cultural industry. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the 
manufacture  of  California  wines  has 
more  than  doubled,  but  we  stand  at 
the  threshold  of  the  most  prosperous 
day  for  the  viticultural  industry  that 
our  State  has  yet  known.  With  the 
vineyards  of  France  and  Southern 
Germany,  NEGLECTED  and  UN- 
CARED  FOR,  as  a  result  of  this 
GREAT  WAR,  the  demand  for  the 
PRODUCTS  of  our  VINEYARDS  will 
be  PHENOMENAL. 

THIRTY-THREE  countries,  besides 
our  own,  already  furnish  a  demand 
and  market  for  our  wines. 

By  last  reports,  the  annual  ship- 
ment out  of  California,  BY  RAIL  was 
15,000,000  gallons,  and  the  EX- 
PORTS BY  SEA,  15,000,000  gallons. 

f ou  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the 
text  of  the  drastic  constitutional 
amendment,  which  would  wipe  out 
our  wine  industry  and  cripple 
the  raisin  and  table  grape  growers. 

But  do  you  realize  that  IF  THIS 
DRASTIC  PROHIBITION  AMEND- 
MENT IS  CARRIED  IN  NOVEMBER, 
YOU  CANNOT  HAVE  A  DROP  OF 
WINE  IN  YOUR  HOME  EXCEPT  ON 
A  DOCTOR'S   PRESCRIPTION? 

Because  of  the  unreasoning  in- 
justice of  this  measure,  many  lead- 
ing Progressives,  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats and  Socialists  are  already  on 
RECORD  as  opposing  STATE-WIDE 
PROHIBITION. 

I  am  sure  that  the  letter,  here 
quoted-,  from  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst, 
will  interest,  the  women  of  Califor- 
nia. Mrs.  Hearst's  whole  life  has 
been  lived  in  the  spirit  of  broad  and 
beautiful  and  helpful  Christianity, 
and  no  one  can  question  the  sincerity 
of  her  views  on  the  advisability  of 
probibtion  in  California: 

Hacienda  del  Pozo  de  Verona. 
Postal  and  Telegraphic  Address, 
Pleasanton,    Cal. 


Mr.  G.  E.  Lawrence, 

San  Francisco 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  regret  the  delay  in  replying  to 
your   letter   of   July   seventeenth. 

I  am  not  and  never  have  been  in 
favor  o:'  prohibition.  The  W.  C.  T.  U. 
people  have  asked  me  at  different 
times  (not  recently)  to  help  them 
and  I  have  always  declined,  not  that 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  temperance,  but 
because  I  did  not  think  their  methods 
were  always  wise,  or-  likely  to  ac- 
hieve the  end  in  view. 

I  am  opposed  to  intemperance,  but 
not  to  a  moderate  use  of  wines,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  countries 
where  wine  is  freely  used  are  not 
those  where  the  highest  rate  of  in- 
temperance prevails. 

In      this      wine     producing      state 
especially,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take, and  do  much  more  harm  than 
good,    to    establish    prohibition. 
Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)        PHOEBE  A.  HEARST. 
July  27,  1914. 

The  men  and  women  who  in  this 
campaign  are  putting  themselves  on 
record  as  unprejudiced  and  just  in 
opposing  the  most  unjust  measure 
ever  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Cali- 
fornia, giving  their  time,  their  talent 
and  their  money  for  the  protection 
of  a  class  of  our  most  useful  citizens 
and  men  and  women  and  children 
engaged  in  the  viticultural  industry, 
are  doing  so  because  they  do  not 
believe  in  bringing  hardship,  poverty 
and  humiliation,  upon  the  many  in- 
nocent and  worthy  people  whose  in- 
terests are  at  stake  in  order  to  save 
the  few  unworthy  degenerates  who 
do  not  use  but  abuse  the  privileges 
of  human  life;  who  have  not  man- 
hood enough  to  resist  any  temptation 
to.  gratify  depraved  appetites,  and 
who  would  never  be  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, of  much  value  to  the 
world   they   live    in. 

I  here  present  a  letter  on  Prohibi- 
tion, written  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton,  California's  gifted  and  brilliant 
author,  and  novelist,  who  took  part 
in  our  last  Presidential  Campaign, 
and  on  the  winning  side. 

She  says: 

New  York,  July  25,  1914. 
California  Grape  Protective  Asso'n., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Sirs: 

In   reply  to  yours   of  July   17th  I 
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cannot  believe  that  any  sensible  per- 
son, will  vote  for  such  an  absurd 
law,  as  one  "prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture, the  sale,  giving  away  or 
transportation  from  one  point  with- 
in the  state,  to  another  point  within 
the  state,  of  California  wine."  While 
I  would  gladly  see  every  saloon  in 
the  country  closed,  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  people  should  not  have  wines 
on  their  table.  Youth  should  be  pro- 
tected in  every  way  possible,  of 
course,  but  if  adults  are  too  weak,  or 
too  vicious  for  temperance,  the  soon- 
er they  kill  themselves  the  better. 
The  world  would  be  more  than  well 
off  without  them  and  we  should  have 
a  blessed  example  of  the  survival  of 
the  fit.  But  that  a  great — and 
poetical — industry,  should  be  ruined, 
and  sane  adults  insulted  by  being  in- 
formed that  they  are  not  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  the  temperate  made  to 
do  penance  for  the  intemperate,  is  not 
only  unjust  and  illogical,  but  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill  into  law,  would 
make  our  state  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  world. 

(Signed)  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON. 
420  W.  116th  St. 

The  people  who  are  cursed  with 
drunken  offspring  are  prone  to  seek 
and  excuse  for  their  existence,  and 
find  a  cause  to  blame  for  their  de- 
ficient moral  natures.  But  they  will 
look  in  vain. 

Only  God  knows  why  sometimes 
the  daughters  of  virtuous  mothers 
should  be  immoral  and  sons  of  honest, 
sober  fathers  become  thieves  and 
drunkards,  and  the  children  of  well 
poised  and  intelligent  parents  be  born 
deficient  in  intellect  and  self  control, 
and  that  idiots  and  criminals  have 
sprung  from  people  who  for  genera- 
tions have  been  moral,  sober  and  in- 
telligent. 

I  challenge  the  world  as  to  this 
statement. 

It  is  not  right  to  blame  our  wine 
industry  for  things  that  have  existed 
for  all  time. 

I  believe  that  the  man  or  woman 
deficient  in  self  control  has  an  imper- 
fect brain  to  begin  with.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  perfectly  sane  person 
can  commit  a  crime,  and  I  believe, 
as  did  Pope  Leo  XIII  that  all  people 
so  deficient  of  the  qualities  of  a  well 
balanced  mind,  that  you  have  to 
legislate  them  into  goodness  and  de- 

i 


cency  and  sobriety  are     all     fit     in- 
mates for  asylums. 

As  an  American,  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  a  just  person  can  believe 
in  prohibition  and  sumptuary  laws. 
As  to  what  we  wear,  or  what  we  eat, 
or  drink,  entirely  forbidding  the  use 
of  certain  things.  Prohibitive 
measures  have  been  a  failure  since 
the  beginning.  The  prohibited  ap- 
ple in  the  Garden  of  Eden  has  given 
the  human  race  moral  indigestion 
ever  since.  The  prohibitive  com- 
mandments are  broken  daily.  From 
the  heights  of  Mt.  Sinia  to  the  altars 
of  all  modern  churches,  for  centuries, 
has  thundered  the  commandment 
"Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill,"  but  nations 
kill  just  the  same,  by  fire  and  sword, 
in  the  unspeakable  cruelties  that 
take  place  in  this  so-called  Christian 
age.  This  commandment  has  been 
taught  for  more  than  1900  years,  in. 
Germany,  in  England  and  in  France, 
Yet,  behold  them  all  today  bathed 
in   blood  and   tears. 

Let  us  in  this  apparently  more 
favored  country  try  to  be  just  to  each 
other  in  this  short  journey  of  life 
whose  tragedy  begins  in  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  cradle,  and  ends  in  the 
humiliation  of  the  grave. 

Let  us  not  for  the  sake  of  a  pre- 
judice, or  even  a  mistaken  principle, 
add  to  the  burdens  of  a  world  '  al- 
ready laboring  and  heavy  laden. 

Grape  growing  is  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  in  California. 
The  acreage  is     increasing     rapidly. 

From  a  few  scattering  vines,  in 
Mendocino  County  alone,  the  acreage 
has  increased  within  a  few  years,  to 
2,000  acres.  The  French  American 
Winery,  established  at  Ukiah  three 
years  ago,  has  been  twice  compelled 
to  enlarge  its  capacity.  Vines  will 
grow  and  bear  abundantly,  in  that 
county,  on  hills  where  a  goat  could 
not  live,  and  that  are  fit  for  no  other 
cultivation. 

As  attests  the  following  letter 
from  Mrs.  C.  C.  Smith  of  Calpella, 
(Mendocino  County),  commenting  on 
the  prohibition  measure,  she  says: 

"If  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
wine  should  be  adopted  by  the  voters 
next  November,  my  vineyard,  which 
annuually  brings  in  an  income  of 
about  12  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of 
$15,00  0,  would  simply  be  worthless 
and  the  land  if  used  for  some  other 
crop  would  not  earn  enough  to  keep 
a  jackrabbit. 
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"The  hill  land  in  this  section  is 
especially  adapted  to  grapes,  and  pro- 
duces grapes  of  the  best  flavor  and 
of  a  high  percentage  of  sugar.  The 
land  has  been  cleared  of  the  thick 
growth  of  timber  and  brush,  by  the 
hardest  labor,  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  vines,  and  more  labor  expend- 
ed, with  years  of  waiting,  before  they 
began  to  produce  and  repay  the  vine- 
yardist  for  all  his  effort. 

"The  adoption  of  such  an  amend- 
ment by  the  voters  would  mean  a 
rank  confiscation  of  property,  and 
should  be  voted  against  by  every 
right,  liberty-loving  man  and  woman 
voter  of  the  State  of  California." 

These  ■vines  clothe  our  hills  in 
beauty.  The  labor  for  their  care 
comes  at  nature's  fitting  time,  after 
the  storms  of  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer  have  passed.  Their  pruning 
and  cultivation  takes  place  in  early 
spring,  and  the  harvest,  in  the  days 
when  summer,  is  departing,  and 
autum  stands  with  her  treasures  at 
the  threshold  of  your  homes. 

It  is  a  safe  and  healthful  occupa- 
tion to  plant  the  vine,  care  for  it  and 
gather  its  grateful  return.  Its  fruit 
is  always  in  demand  at  a  good  price 
and  those  who  grow  the  grape  be- 
come financially  independent.  Whole 
families  may  engage  in  grape  grow- 
ing. There  is  in  this  industry  a 
nlace  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Families  may  remain  united  in  love 
and  labor  and  grow  richer  year  by 
year. 

Only  the  most  unreasonable,  would 
oppose  that  which  makes  the  people 
of  a   country  happy  and   successful. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  a  delicious 
health  giving-food  and  wine  when  it 
is  matured  by  natural  process,  as  it 
is  done  in  California,  is  a  natural 
drink,  commended  both  by  divine 
and  human  authority  for  the  safety 
and   refreshment   of   man. 

The  grape  and  the  vine  are  en- 
twined forever  with  the  history  of 
California.  Their  tendrils  cling  to 
the  heart  of  our  prosperty.  And 
their  products  are  its  life  blood.  On 
the  great  seal  of  our  State — our 
coat  of  arms — our  escutcheon  of 
honor,  at  the  feet  of  the  figure  of 
Minerva —  who  sprang,  as  you  know, 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  and  so  is 
typical  of  the  political  birth  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  accepted  into  the 
Union  without  the  probation  period, 
as  a  territory — on  this  great  seal 
appears  the  vine  with  its  clustered 
fruit,  emblematical  of     the     history 


nd  the  characteristics  of  our  country. 

The  first  vines  were  planted  and 
the  first  wine  made  in  California  by 
the  padres — those  splendid  "sons  of 
the  Church,"  who  blazed  the  trail 
for  civilization  along  the  "King's 
Highway"  setting  up  their  missions 
from  San  Diego  to  Sonoma. 

Our  highest  institute  of  learning, 
the  University  of  California,  has  an 
established  school  of  viticulture,  in 
connection  with  its  other  depart- 
ments. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, a  State  Board  of  Viticultural 
Commissioners  was  appointed  "to 
foster  and  encourage  the  grape  in- 
dustry." 

"Uncle  Sam"  has  also  sprinkled 
our  state  with  experimental  stations 
to  help  the  growers'  secure  the  great- 
est crops,  and  finest  quality  of 
grapes. 

Sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  the 
highest  authorities,  and  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  all  fair  minded  people, 
grape  growing  has  become  a  vital  in- 
dustry, and  for  that  reason,  a  united 
and  patriotic  vote  should  defeat  the 
prohibition  amendment  in  November. 

But  beyond  all  this — beyond  the 
facts  and  figures  that  appeal  to  the 
business  man  of  practical  sense,  in 
the  material  affairs  of  life — beyond 
the  arguments  that  find  their  founda- 
tion on  the  perishable  rewards  of 
the  day,  in  the  present  assemblages 
of  men  who  form  our  communities, 
our  cities  and  our  commonwealth, 
the  strongest  conviction  of  the  in- 
justice of  this  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, comes  from  its  inconsistency 
with  the  intentions,  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  humanity,  laid  down 
in  the  life,  teaching  and  death  of 
the  Master  of  Men. 

His  teachings  and  principles  to 
which  we  owe  all  things  that  make 
life  worth  living,  should  be  the  very 
foundation  of  our  government,  that 
stands  upon  the  shores  of  time,  a 
beacon  of  hope  to  all  nations  of  op- 
pressed people  upon  earth. 

The  first  recorded  miracle  of  our 
Lord  was  the  turning  of  the  water 
into  wine,  at  the  wedding  of  Cana, 
of  Galilee.  In  all  His  earthly  life, 
the  grape  and  the  vine  and  the  vine- 
yard, were  the  favorite,  and  frequent 
illustration  of  His  meanings,  as  a 
teacher  of  men.  He  never  con- 
demned during  life  the  grape  or  its 
product  of  wine,  which  in  those  days 
was  not  "grape  juice"  as     the     pro- 
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hibitionists  would  have  us  believe. 
His  precepts  are  good  enough  for 
me  and  the  only  ones  that  I  am 
bound  to  respect.  He  approved  of 
the  wine  of  that  day,  and  set  the 
seal  of  that  approval  upon  it,  for  all 
time.  At  the  "Last  Supper,"  when 
he  left  it  as  the  Sacred  Emblem  of 
His  precious  Blood,  the  medium  of 
the  trans-substantiation,  in  which 
many  believe,  and  the  substance  of 
the  communion,  partaken  of  by  all  of 
Christian  faith. 

And  the  fact  that  He  did  this,  He 


whom  I  acknowledge  before  all  men, 
has  inspired  me  to  take  up  fearlessly 
the  defense  of  grape  growing,  and 
the  making  of  pure  wines,  in  this 
State  of  California,  whose  soil  and 
climate  are  fitted  for  the  perfection 
of  those  products  as  is  no  other 
locality  upon  earth. 

Arrayed  as  Americans  should  ever 
be  arrayed  —  against  prejudice, 
ignorance  and  confiscation — Vote  NO 
on  Proposition  2,  on  the  November 
ballot. 


**  ^Atlantis  Reincarnate ' 


!&?  <Beo.  .A.  (Turtis 


We  rode  at  eventide,  along  the  blazed  trail, 
O'er  mountain  crest,  and  through  the  sunny 
vale — 
Where  naught  disturbes,  the  Pristine    silence 
grand, 
But  mountain  torrent's  song,  on  every   hand. 

Behold,  how  Shasta,  grimly  stands  as  fate, 
Or  like  old  Omar,  keeper  of  the  gate, 

To  stay  all  comers,  who  would  strife  intrude, 
And  bid  all  come,  who  love  her  solitude. 

We  wend  our  way  through  many  a  sylvan  dell, 
Where  Nature's  Shrines  were   reared,    ere 
Babylon  fell, 

Where  needle  pointed  crags,  forever  rise, 
And  seem  to  pierce  the  dome,  of  azure   skies. 

Anon  it  seems  the  Mountain  doth  unfold, 
A  placid  lake,  that  gleams  like  molten  gold, 

And  promise  gives,  of  beauties  yet  in  store, 
Of  Elysian  Fields,  of  Eden,  on  before. 

So  onward  yet  we  press,  undaunted  still, 
To  pitch  our  tent,  beside  some  sparkling  rill, 

And  here  abide,  while  shadows  softly  fall, 
And  night  her  sable  mantle,  draws  o'er  all. 
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The  Wand 
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—Frances  Gertrude  Bond 


"Free."  Throbbing,  pulsing,  with 
uncontrollable  joy,  the  word  seemed 
to  fill  all  the  world  with  new  born 
hope.  Then  with  hollow  emptiness 
it  was  flung  back — re-echoed  from 
the   prison   walls. 

Ralph  Morton  stood  in  the  ward- 
en's office.  In  his  outstreatched 
hand,  clad  in  the  too  ample  sleeve, 
he  grasped  the  new  half  eagle  that 
the  law  allowed.  When  the  warden 
had  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
Morton  stepped  into  the  middle  of 
the  office  and  surveyed  the  new,  loose, 
gray  suit  that  enveloped  him — that 
too  the  law  allowed. 

Behind  the  warden's  desk  the  fer- 
ret-eyes of  Bad  Less  watched  Morton 
from  beneath  shaggy  brows. 

"You're  a  lucky  devil,  Ralph 
Morton,"  came  his  harsh  voice  across 
the  office. 

Morton  straightened  up.  "Well 
Less,  I'm  going — but  God  knows 
where.  Keep  on  this  good  behavior 
racket  and  you'll  see  the  gates  soon, 
too." 

Bad  Less  laughed.  Hardened  as 
be  was  that  laugh  cut  Morton  like 
a  lash. 

"And  if  I  don't  get  there  by  the 
good  behavior  stuff.  I'll  get  there 
otherwise."  There  was  a  devilish 
gleam  in  his  eyes  and  Morton  quick- 
ly turned  away. 

"Nix,  it  doesn't  pay,"  said  Morton 
shortly,  as  he  stepped  out  into  the 
dark  corridor. 

Back  in  the  warden's  office  the 
good-behaviored  man  stretched  one 
striped  arm  across  the  desk  and  sink- 
ing his  head  upon  it  wondered  if  his 
time  would  ever  come. 

Out  of  the  prison  gates  into  the 
glorious  twilight  went  the  wanderer. 
With     shuffling,     halting     steps     he 


reached  Broadway.  This  unshackled 
freedom  was  hampering  in  its  new- 
ness. The  myriads  of  lights  blinded 
him.  He  was  lost  in  the  jostling 
throngs. 

Swept  on  by  the  surging  tide  of 
humanity,  he  stood  before  a  flashing 
cabaret.  The  massive  doors  swung 
again  and  again  on  the  same  re- 
velling, gilded  throngs. 

A  crowd  of  college  students  ap- 
proached. Hand  to  shoulder  they 
walked,  the  pavement  resounding  to 
their  lingering  step.  A  spasm  of  pain 
crossed  Morton's  face,  and  closing 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  he  saw  in  their 
carefree  stride,  the  prison  lock-step. 

Night,  with  its  mantle  of  fog, 
floated  down  upon  the  city  and  still 
the  wanderer  stood;  a  wondering,  un- 
noticed figure. 

The  hours  crept  on  until  midnight. 
The  theatre  crowds  dispersed  in 
their  waiting  taxies.  One  by  one 
the  lights  grew  dim  and  went  out. 
In  the  cafes  the  last  sobbing  note  of 
the  cello  sank  into  silence,  as  the 
chorus  emerged,  haggard  and  wan 
from  the  absence  of  make-up. 

The  hushed  silence  that  succeeds 
the  bustle  enveloped  the  city — the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  were  at  rest. 
Whether  it  be  a  mansion  on  Fifth 
Avenue  or  a  tenement  in  the  Bast 
Side,  they  all  had  a  home. 

Out  Broadway,  past  mansion  and 
tenement,  out  into  the  suburbs  went 
the  wanderer.  He  left  the  last  light 
far  in  the  distance  and  found  him- 
self in  the  middle  of  the  country 
road. 

Above  him  the  twinkling  field  of 
blue  stretched  on  and  on  into  no- 
where. Always  in  those  prison  days, 
that  limitless  expanse  of  blue  and 
]  gold   had   been    "banned   and   barred 
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— forbidden  fare." 

Now  that  he  had  this  freedom,  this 
reward  of  years  of  suffering,  what 
was  he  to  do  with  it.  Almost  it 
seemed  as  if  the  world  was  to  be- 
come a  wider  prison. 

Of  these  things  he  thought,  yet 
always  by  some  hidden  impulse  the 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  stars 
above  him.  Somewhere  back  in  the 
recesses  of  childhood  memory,  some- 
thing was   struggling   for   utterance. 

Suddenly  the  words  burst  from  his 
lips, — first  in  a  confused  jumble, 
then  slowly,  haltingly  as  if  afraid 
to  go  on,  and  he  heard  himself  re- 
peating, "Silently  one  by  one  in  the 
infinite  meadows  of  heaven,  blossom- 
ed the  lovely  stars,  the  for-get-me- 
nots  of  the  angels." 

Over  and  over  he  repeated  the 
words  that  were  so  old  and  yet  so 
new. 

With  them  came  the  memory  of 
a  little  schoolhouse  on  the  hill;  of  a 
peaceful  country  village,  and  a  too 
indulgent  father,  thank  God,  there 
had  been  no  mother's  heart  to  break. 

Even  the  father  whose  idol  he  had 
been,  knew  not  where  the  wayward 
son  was  now.  The  one  brother  who 
had  always  taken  a  second  place, 
yet  had  shared  of  his  childhood  joys 
and  sorrows,  was  probably  a  man 
now,  a  man  with  the  name — and — 
Ralph — 

Ten  years  behind  gray  prison  walls 
had  changed  the  reckless  boy  into 
the  broken  wreck  of  a  man,  yet 
scarcely  thirty,  short,  eventful  years 
had  raced  by  since  he  prayed  beside 
his  mother's  knee. 

Into  those  years  had  been  crowd- 
ed the  dregs  of  sin  and  misery,  the 
countless  days  of  suffering,  the  count- 
less hours  or  repentance. 

Back  on  the  country  road  the  hum 
of  a  motor  broke  the  stillness.  For 
a  moment  two  great  eyes  illuminated 
the  read,  then  the  revelling  joy  riders 
flashed  past  him,  and  their  voices 
came  back  mockingly  on  the  night 
wind,   to  the  wanderer. 

The  cold  gray  dawn  was  coming 
up  over  the  city,  over  mansion  and 
tenement,  when  Ralph  Morton 
traversed  the  long  dusty  road  and 
after  hours  and  hours  came  again  to 
Broadway. 

The  tides  of  life  were  astir  again, 
crowding,  thronging  the  great 
thoroughfares. 

He  broke  the  new  half-eagle  for 
a  breakfast  that  was  as  new  as  his 


unfettered   freedom. 

That  afternoon  at  the  great  rail- 
way station  the  wanderer's  eyes 
followed  eagerly  the  direction  of  the 
huge  white  arrow  that  pointed  to 
"All  trains  for  the  West." 

"West,"  that  haven  of  the  brand- 
ed" opened  its  golden  portals  and 
beckoned  with  the  finger  of  fortune, 
to  the  wanderer  to  the  man  who 
wanted  to  make  good. 

In  northern  Nebraska,  where  the 
untainted  air  of  the  boundless  plains, 
infused  new  life,  where  at  night  no 
key  turned  in  a  heavy  lock,  in  the 
heart  of  the  hills,  the  wanderer  found 
a  home. 

He  had  made  good.  Year  by  year, 
day  by  day,  he  had  worked  up  and 
now  he  was  trusted  foreman  on  one 
of  those  great  ranches  that  had  no 
boundaries. 

Pour  years  had  passed  since  he  had 
left  behind  all  that  linked  him  with 
the  prison  days.  Only  at  times  the 
torturing  pangs  of  memory  returned 
to  remind  him  of  what  he  could  never 
be.  The  old  name  he  had  left  be- 
hind. He  was  Jim  now, — Jim  Ben- 
ton. 
REED — Gal   2. 

Always  when  the  thoughts  re- 
turned, the  boss  was  silent,  uncom- 
municative, and  the  boys,  whose 
loyalty  and  respect  he  had  gained  in 
the  first  year,  kept  their  distance. 
Then  the  storm  would  pass  over,  the 
boss  would  be  himself  again,  share- 
mate  in  the  round-up  or  the  man- 
hunt. 

Often  as  he  rode  out  into  the  miles 
that  had  no  walls  at  their  end,  he 
felt  like  a  lord  who  surveys  his  vast 
domains. 

For  while  they  were  not  his  ma- 
terially, their  untainted  freedom  was 
his  all  in  all. 

Once  as  he  rode,  alone  in  the  deep 
solitude  of  the  prairie  as  on  that 
night  in  old  New  York,  something 
prompted,  and  he  heard  re-echoed  in 
the  silence. 

"Neither  locks,  had  they  to  their 
doors,  nor  bars  to  their  windows,  but 
their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and 
the  hearts  of  their  owners.  There 
the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest 
lived  in  abundance." 

One  night  the  "boys"  ran  down 
the  cattle-thief  who  had  been  play- 
ing havoc  with  the  stock.  Their  loud 
cries  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
lynch-law  brought  "Jim  Benton" 
from     the     bunkhouse.        The     boys 
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wanted  his  consent  but  they  would 
do  it  anyhow.  They  were  calm  and 
cold  these  western  men,  until  driven 
to  the  last  stand,  then  they  were 
raging   animals. 

More  than  one  of  the  men  noticed 
the  expression  of  pain  on  the  boss's 
face.  For  a  moment  they  wondered, 
then  they  turned  to  their  task.  Noth- 
ing less  than  sheer  force  could  have 
turned  them  from  their  purpose. 

Out  in  a  lonely  gulch,  where  the 
mountains  met,  beneath  overhanging 
boughs  of  oaks,  they  sent  the  cattle 
theif  into  eternity. 

Apart  from  the  mob  of  exulting 
cowboys  the  boss  leaned  in  his  saddle, 
absorbed  in   painful  reflection. 

Back  in  that  grim,  gray  prison, 
what  would  not  those  men  give  to 
have  that  death  in  the  hills.  Back 
there  were  the  years  of  suffering,  the 
vain  waiting  for  the  pardon  that 
never  came,  then  the  hope  of  a  re- 
prieve, and  last  made  keener  by  the 
hopeless  wait,  the  fateful  doom  is 
pronounced. 

In  the  cold  gray  dawn  the  prisoner 
of  hope  is  led  up  flights  and  flights 
of  stairs,  accompanied  by  the  low 
roll  of  drums.  In  the  sinister  gloom 
of  the  death-chamber  the  white  faced 
reporters  draw  back  that  he  may 
ascend  the  doomed  chair  and  with  a 
last  halting  confession  the  branded 
one  goes  to  meet  his  God. 

The  comparison  was  great.  The 
boss  turned  impatiently  in  his  sad- 
dle and  gave  the  order  for  home. 
Quickly  the  word  went  round  that 
"the  boss  had  a  spell  again"  and  the 
subdued  men  drew  off  into  groups. 

Down  in  Monarch  that  night,  the 


boys  were  celebrating  the  capture  of 
the  cattle-thief.  They  were  not  too 
absorbed,  however,  to  fail  to  notice 
a  man  with  strange,  nervous  manner, 
who  sitting  in  a  corner,  followed 
every  move  of  the  sheriff  with  his 
searching,  black  eyes. 

Near  midnight  a  horse  stopped  out- 
side. From  the  open  doorway  the  boss 
called  "Time's  up  boys,"  and  to  a 
man  they  turned  to  obey  him. 

In  that  moment  the  man  with  the 
searching  eyes  had  grasped  Weaver's 
arm  convulsively.  "Who's  that"  he 
whispered   hoarsely. 

Weaver,  head  ranger,  straightened 
up.  "Don't  you  know?"  he  asked 
proudly,  "Why  he's  our  boss  at  Del 
Mar — Jim  Benton." 

"Jim  Benton?"  said  the  stranger 
sneeringly.  "Jim  Benton — nothing 
he's  a  released — " 

Roused  to  fever  heat  by  the  events 
of  the  day,  angered  by  the  stranger's 
manner  toward  their  boss, — their 
ideal, — the  man  they  tried  to  live  up 
to,  with  one  accord  the  "boys"  of 
Del  Mar  sourrounded  the  man  from 
Sing  Sing. 

Lost  in  the  uproar  were  the  com- 
mands and  protests  of  the  boss.  Big 
Weaver's  gun  spoke  first.  The  others 
followed  in  quick  succession  as  the 
body  of  Bad  Less,  the  good-behavior 
man,  fell  heavily  forward,  his  feret- 
eyes  widening  in  an  accusing  stare 
on  the  blanched  face  of  the  boss. 

Late  that  night  riding  alone  on  the 
moonlit  prairie  with  the  unbarred 
stars  above  him,  Ralph  Morton 
thanked  God  that  the  last  link  was 
broken,  that  he  at  least  had  made 
good. 


*& — — «4» 

!&?  Alfred  3.  TJuckett 


What  facts,  what  memories  live  to  light 
This  famous  city's  chosen  site, 
This  old  historic  place! 
What  deeds  we  here  can  yet  recall 
Of  worthy  lives,  before  the  fall 
Of  Spain's  adventurous  race! 

'Tis  not  alone  for  those  of  yore 
This  spot  upon  Pacific's  shore 
Has  been  immortalized, 
But  for  the  birth  of  greater  things 
Than  padres,  grandees,  lords  and  kings, 
Had  ever  yet  surmised. 

For  here,  in  spite  of  wily  foes, 
Our  country's  banner  early  rose 
O'er  California  soil, 
Delighted  with  the  glorious  West, 
It  caught  the  breeze  from  ocean's  breast 
To  crown  the  heroes'  toil. 

For  here  our  sturdy  warships  came, 
And  loud  with  belching  tongues  of  flame 
Their  booming  guns  were  fired. 
Here  shouts  of  freemen  gladly  rang, 
And  deep  within  their  bosoms  sprang 
The  triumphs  they  desired. 
Due  fame  to  Freemont  and  to  Sloat, 
Long  as  our  country's  flag  shall  float, 
And  to  their  fearless  band. 
They  realized  their  fondest  dreams. 

They  made  these  mountains,  plains  and 
streams, 
The  Anglo-Saxon's  land. 

Though  'tis  our  pride  to  celebrate 
The  birth  and  glory  of  our  state 
With  love  and  rich  display. 
We  know  few  spots  where  interest  dwells, 
Whose  real  historic  worth  excels 
The  town  of  Monterey. 
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Eulogy  on    Woman  Suffrage... 


Hugh  K.  McClelland 


'Tf  T  is  dangerous  to  believe  and 
**  and  not  to  believe."  said 
the  ancient  fabulist  Phaedrus.  To 
deny  facts  is  not  only  mere  conceit 
but  idiocy.  We  are  disposed  to  draw 
the  veil  well  down  over  our  eyes  and 
in  contempt  cast  aside  that  which 
appeals  to  us  as  folly  and  morbid 
imagination. 

Nevertheless  at  times  the  weak  in 
us  becomes  strong,  and  we  soar  to 
heights  we  dreamed  not  of,  and  our 
vision  grasps  untold  and  unheard-of 
beauties.  "Gallus  escum  quoerens 
marariram  reperit."  The  cock 
searching  for  grain  finds  a  pearl. 

Ever  since  the  light  beamed  forth 
on  Mount  Sinai  and  dazzled  the  vision 
and  quickened  the  brain  of  man, 
somewhere,  sometime,  at  some  place 
a  glory  has  seized  man,  arrested  his 
thoughts  and  attention  and  given  to 
him  a  new  inspiration.  The  earth 
in  her  long  sleep  in  the  night  of  win- 
ter has  emerged,  and  behold  the 
springtime.  The  glad  hills  have  giv- 
en forth  countless  myriads  of  wild 
flowers  and  blossoms  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  man  and  remind  him  of  the 
constancy  in  nature.  While  worlds 
have  been  whirling  in  space,  served 
their  mission  and  at  last  been  dissi- 
pated, evolution  has  preserved  to 
man  an  inherent  sense  of  justice,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  now  manifesting 
in  the  social  and  political  codes  of 
nations. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  day  will  dawn 
when  right  and  justice  will  prevail 
and  women  will  be  clothed  with  all 
that  her  longing  desire    demands. 


Great  reforms  come  slowly  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  and  the  pathways 
strewn  with  unfulfilled  desires  beck- 
on us  on  to  higher  and  nobler  things 
awating  fulfillment.  Woman's  suf- 
frage^ tone  time  held  up  to  ridicule 
in  parliamentary  debate,  has  taken 
on  a  serious  aspect  which  threatens 
and  has  already  convulsed  the  Eng- 
lish empire.  Not  since  the  agitation 
of  "Home  Rule  for  Ireland,"  when 
Gladstone  held  the  center  of  the 
stage,  have  lords  and  earls  and  dukes 
been  so  sadly  put  to  sober  thinking 
as  now.  Waves  and  billows  rise  in 
the  ocean  of  thought,  and  the  brain 
of  man  wonders  why  this  mighty  un- 
seen force  is  thus  gathering  with 
lightning  rapidity  and  promises  to 
revolutionize  England  and  change 
the  current  of  established  history  of 
the  centuries. 

Back  of  it  all,  deep  down  in  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  women,  there  is 
something  crying  out — as  one  in  the 
wilderness — hoping  and  praying  for 
a  brighter  dawn.  "Can  we  not  then 
keep  the  golden  mean  between  neg- 
ation which  denies  all  and  credulity 
which  accepts  all?"  There  are  ele- 
ments of  study  to  determine,  to  ana- 
lyze, to  crystallize,  to  elicit  the  best- 
thought  of  man  that  he  may  be  in 
full  accord  with  the  dawn  of 
the  coming  day  when  women  will 
wield  the  scepter  high  up  in  the  coun- 
cils of  nations. 

I  wish  I  could  impress  upon  you,you 
of  the  new  world,  the  deep  scientific 
interest  and  philosophic  future  that 
awaits  the  coming  —not  of  transi- 
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tory  ideals,  but  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent sphere  in  which  women  will  en- 
joy equality  and  reap  her  just  re- 
ward. The  age  of  dogma  is  passed. 
This  complex  subject-  woman  suf- 
frage— has  entered  upon  its  scientfic 
period  and  only  awaits  full  recogni- 
tion by  doubting  Thomases-  -that  its 
foundation  may  gladden  the  world 
and  make  it  better  than  it  is  today. 
Recurring  cycles  produce  new 
phenomena,  and  the  waiting  world 


is  blessed  by  men  whose  physical 
strength  and  structure  of  frame 
add  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
be  they  man  or  woman,  black  or 
white.  Out  of  the  infinite,  rolls  an 
all-absorbing  and  embracing  love 
that  lifts  man  out  of  selfishness  and 
dispels  social  and  political  prejudice 
and  causes  man  to  recognize  equality 
as  the  crowning  glory  and  complete- 
ness of  evolution. 


^iSs-*? 


MY    PATH 


"When  my  spirit  is  overwhelmed  within 
me,  then  Thou  knowest  my  path. 

—Psalms,  142:3 


He  knows,  the  Master  knows, 

The  way  my  feet  must  go, 

Whether  bright  with  flowers  and  sunshine, 

Or  dark  with  grief  and  woe. 

Whether  the  way  I  wish  to  tread 
Is  safest  for  my  feet; 
Whether  I'd  hold  to  His  guiding  hand 
If  life  were  always  sweet. 

Whether  along  the  pleasant  way 
Of  a  peaceful  quiet  life, 
Or  over  the  rugged  highway 
Of  this  world's  sickening  strife. 

Whether  it  winds  o'er  the  mountain  peak 
With  the  world  spread  out  below, 
Or  a-down  the  sheltered  valley, 
Where  murmuring  streamlets  flow. 

But  whether  high  or  low  it  leads, 
Through  sunshine  or  in  shade, 
The  Master  walks  beside  me, 
And  I  am  not  afraid. 

-EMMA     RIDDLE     SINGER 
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Continued  From  Last  Issue 


Forest  Hill,  Placer  Co.,  July  5,  1869. 
This  was  a  happy  day.  The  celebra- 
tion was  a  success  in  every  way.  I 
delivered  the  oration  to  a  great 
crowd  of  people  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
who  seemed  to  appreciate  every  word 
if  one  could  judge  by  the  applause. 
There  was  a  parade  of  the  Horribles 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  splended  bail 
in  the  evening.  I  wore  my  new  dress, 
and  danced  every  dance.  John  Allen 
was  my  partner.  Willie  was  dis- 
appointed that  he  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  engage  me  for  the  ball,  but 
he  took  Emma  Allen,  John's  sister, 
so  we  were  all  together,  in  one  party 
anyway.  I  sent  $20.00  to  the  folks 
at  home,  by  express  today. 

Auburn,  July  10th 
Eddy  and  I  came  from  the  Hill  to 
this  place,  and  I  lectured  in  the  court 
house  here,  yesterday  evening,  and 
tonight.  Both  collections  came  to 
only  $9.00. 

Sunday  July  11th 
Have  rested,  at  Auburn  today.     We 
go  to  Coloma,  Eldorado  co.,  tomor- 
row, the  place  where  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  California. 


July  12th. — Here  we  are  at  Coloma. 
Lectured  at  Myer's  Hail  tonight. 
My  collection  was  $8,371. 

July  13th. — Lectured  again  in 
Myer's  Hall,  collection  only  $7.67i, 
will  go  to  Placerville  (Old  Hangtown) 
tomorrow.  Placerville  is  the  first 
town  where  my  father  arrived  in 
California,  it  is  on  the  route  of  the 
old  emigrant  road,  from  over  the 
plains,  and  was  then  the  center  of 
rich  surface  diggings. 

Jully  14th — Arrived  at  Placerville 
this  afternoon.  Met  a  Mr.  Hill,  to 
whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction, 
he  will  help  me  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  my  lecture  at  this   place. 

July  15th— Today  Mr.  Hill  intro- 
duced me  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Hume,  Sheriff 
of  El  Dorado  Co.  and  also  to  Mr. 
Philip  Teare,  a  lawyer  here,  and  a 
Mr.  Wilson.  Everyone  is  kind,  and 
seems  to  take  an  interest,  and  I  am 
sure  I  will  have  a  good  audience  to- 
morrow evening.  I  am  to  lecture  in 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

July  16— Lectured  tonight  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  to  an  overflow- 
ing audience.     Was  introduced    by 
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the  district  attorney,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Carpenter,  a  very  brilliant  man. 
He  made  a  beautiful  introductory 
speach,  in  which  he  called  me  a 
"sunny-souled  California  Girl,"  and 
said  other  nice  things  about  me.  My 
collectton  was$28.67£. 

Placerville,  July  17— We  are  still 
here.  Attended  a  singing  rehearsal 
for  a  concert  that  is  in  preparation. 
There  are  some  fine  voices  here,  es- 
pecially that  of  Miss  Georgie  Cong- 
don,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
people  who  keep  the  hotel  where 
Eddie  and  I  are  staying.  She  sang 
in  a  Duet— ^a  serinade— the  words 
by  Shelly.     It  was  simply  beautiful. 

July  18 — Lectured  again  at  Placer-  j 
ville.  Had  a  fine  audience.  My 
collection  was  $38.12|.  After  the 
lecture,  we  all  went  to  the  Ice  Cream 
Parlors  for  refreshments.  Mr.  Car- 
penter, who  had  presided  at  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Hill  and  Georgie 
Congden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philips 
Teare,  Eddie  and  myself.  It  has 
certainly  been  a  most  pleasant  eve- 
ning. Mr.  Carpenter  has  given  me 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator Miller,  of  Latrobe,  where  we  go 
tomorrnw. 

July  19th — Came  from  Placerville 
to  Latrobe,  presented  my  letter  to 
Senator  Miller.     He  was  verry  kind 


to  me,  and  I  do  not  wonder,  for  Mr. 
Carpenter's  letter  was  the  most 
beautiful  that  was  ever  written 
about  me.  I  met  two  of  my  school, 
mates  here,  who  attended  Mrs. 
Perry's  seminary  in  Sacramento, 
when  I  went  to  school  there — Rose 
Capells  and  Tennie  Miller,  daughter 
of  Senator  Miller.  They  were  glad 
to  see  me.  I  spoke  in  the  school 
house  this  evening,  Senator  Miller 
introduced  me.  My  collection  was 
$11.75.  This  is  a  verry  small  place. 
We  go  to  Sutter  Creek  tomorrow. 
July  20th — Eddie  and  I  arrived  here 
today.  The  weather  is  hot,  and  the 
roads  were  dusty,  and  I  am  too  tired 
to  speak  tonight. 

July  21st— I  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  Dr.  Fisk  here.  He 
introducted  me  to  my  audience 
tonight.  I  lectured  in  the  church. 
My  collection  was  $16.75. 

July  22nd— Lectured  again  in  the 
church,  to  a  fine  audience.  My  col- 
lection was  $19.25.  We  go  to  Jack- 
son tomorrow.  July  23rd — Came  to 
Jackson.  Found  five  letters  at  the 
postoffice.  I  shall  not  speak  here, 
but  go  on  to  Pine  Grove,  where  my 
friends,  the  Walker  family  all  live, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  them.  I  have 
other  friends  there,  and  I  am  anx- 
ious to  see  them  all. 


The  Mothers  of  Men 

By  Joaquin  Miller 


The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought! 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not- 

'Tis  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Nay,  not  with  cannon  or  battle  shot, 

With  sword  or  nobler  pen! 
Nay,  not  with  eloquent  words  or  thought 

From  mouths  of  wonderful  men. 

But  deep  in  the  walled-up  women's  heart — 
Of  woman  that  would  not  yield, 

But  bravely,  silently,  bore  her  part — 
Lo,  there  is  that  battlefield! 

No  marshaling  troop,  no  bivouac  song, 
No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave; 

But  oh!  their  battles,  they  last  so  long — 
From  babyhood  to  the  grave. 

Yet  faithful  still  as  a  bridge  of  stars 
She  fights  in  her  walled-up  town — 

Fights  on  and  on  in  endless  wars, 
Then,  silent,  unseen,  goes  down. 

Oh,  ye  with  banners  and  battle  shot, 
And  soldiers  to  shout  and  praise! 

I  tell  you  the  kingliest  victories  fought 
Were  fought  in  those  silent  ways. 

Oh,  spotless  women  in  a  world  of  shame; 

With  splendid  and  silent  scorn 
Go  back  to  God  as  white  as  you  came — 

The  kingliest  warrior  born! 
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BY     ANNA     M.     REED 


><W 


HAT  I  have  been,  I  am,   in  principle  and  character,   and 
what  I  am  I  hope    to  continue  to  be.     Circumstances    or 
opponents  may  triumph  over  my  fortunes,  but  they  will  not 
triumph  over  my  temper  or  my  self-respect." — Daniel  Webster. 

An  Unfair   Amendment 
Don't  Vote  For  It 


Here  is  the  text  of  the  drastic  con- 
stitutional amendment,  which  would 
wipe  out  our  wine  industry  and  cripple 
the  raisin   and  table   grape  growers: 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia do  enact  as  follows: 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  California  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  thereto  two  new  sections,  to 
be  numbered  respectively  Section  26  and 
Section  27,  in  the  following  words: 

Section  2  6.  The  manufacture,  the  sale, 
the  giving  away,  or  the  transportation 
from  one  point  within  the  State  to  an- 
other point  within  the  State,  of  intox- 
icating liquor,  is  prohibited.  Any  citi- 
zen of-  the  State  may,  in  his  or  her  own 
name,  maintain  an  action  of  injunction 
in  the  county  wherein  the  violation  oc- 
curs, to  restrain  such  violation,  provid- 
ed, however,  that  to  any  criminal  or 
civil  prosecution  for  violation  of  this 
prohibition  it  shall  be  a  defense  if  it  be 
shown  that  the  liquor  in  question  was 
being  manufactured,  used,  sold,  given 
away,  or  transported,  for  medicinal,  sci- 
entific, mechanical  or  sacramental  pur- 
poses.     The    manufacture,    sale,    giving, 


or  transportation  of  such  liquors  for 
medicinal,  scientific,  mechanical,  or  sac- 
ramental purposes  shall  be  regulated  by 
law.  Any  person  violating  any  provis- 
ion of  this  section  shall  be  fined  for  -a, 
first  offense  not  less  than  $100,  nor  more 
than  $1000,  and  for  a  second  offense 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $200  nor 
more  than  $2500,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
nor  more  than  one  year,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  additional  penalties  may  be 
imposed  by  law. 

Section  27.  The  transportation  into 
the  State  of  intoxicating  liquor,  unless 
it  be  shown  to  be  for  medicinal,  scien- 
tific, mechanical,  or  sacramental  pur- 
poses, is  prohibited,  subject,  however, 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing thereto.  Any  person  violating  any 
provision  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
for  a  first  offense  not  less  than  $100 
nor  more  than  $1000,  and  for  a  second 
offense  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than 
$2500,  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
not  less  than  thirty  days,  nor  more  than 
one  year,  provided,  however,  that  addi- 
tional penalties  may  be  imposed  by  law. 


Ten  Good  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Vote  "No" 


First  —  Because  this  confiscatory 
amendment  is  contrary  to  the  public 
policy  of  the  State,  which  since  1861  has 
fostered  and  encouraged  the  grape  and 
wine  industry  by  appointing  commis- 
sions, teaching  viticulture  and  vinicul- 
ture at  the  University  of  California,  and 
appropriating  large  sums   of  money   for 


experimental  work  in  the  laboratory 
and  vineyard; 

Second — Because,  if  enforced,  this 
amendment  would  completely  destroy 
the  value  of  all  our  wine-grape  vine- 
yards, covering  170,000  acres,  much  of 
which  is  hillside  land  unsuited  for  any 
ot^er  agricultural  purposes; 

Third — Because    it    would    cripple    the 
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raisin  grape  industry,  which  sends 
about  50,000  tons  of  second-crop  Mus- 
cats to  the  wineries; 

Fourth — Because  it  would  prevent  the 
table-grape  growers  from  sellinig  to 
the  wineries  50,000  tons  of  culls,  that 
is,  grapes  which  do  not  measure  up  to 
the  standard  and  are  unsuited  for  ship- 
ment; 

Fifth — Because  it  "would  annihilate  a 
viticultural  investment  of  $150,000,000 
and  deprive  the  commonwealth  of  an 
annual  income  of  nearly  $30,000,000, 
nine-tenths  of  which  comes  from  terri- 
tory outside  the  borders  of  our  State; 

Sixth — Because  it  would  mean  finan- 
cial ruin  to  15,000  heads  of  families 
who  own  or  lease  vineyards  throughout 
the  State; 

Seventh — Because  it  would  throw  out 


of  employment  at  least  75,000  people 
who  cultivate  the  vineyards,  pick 
grapes,  work  in  the  wineries  and  help 
in  the  distribution  of  our  viticultural 
products; 

Eighth — Because  it  would  deprive 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  law-abiding 
citizens  from  the  use  of  California  wine 
with  their  meals  in  their  homes; 

Ninth — Because  wine  is  not  a  saloon 
drink,  and  can  only  be  enjoyed  with 
meals; 

Tenth — Because  the  adoption  of  this> 
unfair  amendment  would  result  in  a 
drastic  and  unnecessary  destruction  ot 
a  legitimate  industry,  which  has  won 
fame  for  California  the  world  over,  and 
proved  that  our  soil  and  climate  can 
produce  as  fine  wines  and  raisins  as  are 
made  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe 


James  D.  Phelan   Announces  himself 
for  United  States  Senator 


The  Northern  Crown  is  pleased  to  support  the  candidacy  of  Hon. 
James  D.  Phelan  for  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Phelan  knows  the  needs  of  California  as  no  other  man  knows 
them.  From  his  vast  acquaintance  and  great  ability,  coupled  with  a 
nation-wide  acquaintance  and  a  reputation  for  honest,  earnest,  liberal 
aud  enlightened  effort  and  tireless  energy,  he  is  pecularly  fitted  to  stand 
as  our  representative  in  the  nation's  upper  house.  He  knows  our  needs, 
and  knows  how  they  may  be  satisfied.  His  work  as  the  people's  advocate 
before  the  state  legislature:  his  administration  as  mayor  of  San  Francis- 
co: his  labors  upon  the  relief  committee  for  the  state  during  the  troub- 
lous times  of  1906;  his  efforts  for  the  adornment  and  beautifying  of  the 
bay  city;  his  services  in  the  Red  Cross  association,  and  his  extensive 
travels  and  tireless  participation  in  the  forwarding  of  plans  for  the  1915 
exposition  throughout  Europe,  have  indicated  that  he  is  the  man  who 
could  best  serve  the  interests  of  California  in  the  United  States  Senate 
for  the  next  six  years.  Being  a  man  of  wealth,  of  high  social  standing, 
well  acquanted  with  those  in  high  places,  fitted  with  high  artistic  taste 
and  good  business  ability, possessed  of  the  time  necessary  to  devote  to  pub- 
lic service  and  having  a  stern  sense  of  civic  duties  and  a  natural  pride  in 
fulfilling  that  greatest  of  human  missions,  driven  by  the  dynamo  of  a  high 
moral  purpose,  his  candidacy  stands  superior  and  above  that  of  any  other 
aspirant,  and  California  can  do  no  better  than  to  choose  for  United  States 
Senator  at  the  Nove    ber  election  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan. 


For     Congress  —  First    Congressional 

District. 

WILLIAM    KENT 

The  American  Magazine  quotes  Jane  Addams,  who  said  of  Kent: 
"He  has  always  stood  for  the  highest  type  of  public  life,   and  com- 
bines with  idealism  great  political   acumen   and   an   unusual   ability   for 
understanding  men  and  current  affairs.     *    *    * 

Speaking  of  Kent's  work  in  Congress,  the  article  says: 
"As  a  practical  statesman,  he  sees  most  hope  at  the  present  time 
in  pushing  forward  the  conservation  policies  of  the  national  government; 
saving  to  all  the  people  the  remaining  lands,  minerals,  and  water  powers 
owned  by  the  government.  He  is  a  member  of  the  important  public  lands 
committee  of  the  House,  where  his  wide  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  in 
the  West  have  made  him  peculiarly  useful. 


Gallant  Rains   Announces    Himself  a 

Candidate  for  Supervisor  in  the  2nd 

District,  Election  Nov.  3,  1914 

The  campaign  card  of  Gallant  Rains, people's  nominee  for  supervisor, 
appears  above.  At  the  primary  election  Mr.  Rains  was  high  man  by  a 
large  margin  and  it  appears  that  he  will  be  high  man  at  the  general  elec 
tion  in  November.  The  people  are  considering  and  it  has  been  freely  said 
that  Rains  should  have  the  office,  owing  to  his  experience.  He  ha.-  been- 
supervisor  of  this  district  before,  knows  its  needs  and  knows  all  about  the 
roads.  When  there  is  just  so  much  money  to  a  road  district  it  takes  a 
man  of  experience,  to  get  the  best  road  possible  out  of  that  money.  Mr. 
Rains  has  had  the  experience,  and  made  good.  In  the  campaign  for  the 
general  election,  the  ex-supervisor  is  out  for  a  winning  fight  and  is  prom- 
ised handsome  support.     Vote  for  him. 

Edward   Hyatt  Announces  Himself  a 

Candidate  for  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction  in  the  State 

Capitol  at  Sacramento 

Election  Nov.  3,  1914 

Mr.  Hyatt  asks  your  kindly  help  this  year  for  re-election.  His 
name  will  be  on  every  ballot,  regardless  of  party  designations,  since  the 
law  has  made  the  office  non-partisan.  His  w7ork  has  been  approved  by 
the  great  majority  of  those  having  opportunity  to  know  -eight  out  of 
every  ten.     Test  this  for  yourself. 


VOTE  FOR 

George  W.  Salisbury 

Democratic  Nominee  for  Assemblyman  from  the  13th  District 


Mr.  Salisbury  is  one  of  the  best  known  business  men  of  Santa  Rosa 
and  has  a  legion  of  friends  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  He  will  make  a 
strong  race  for  the  office  to  which  he  aspires  and  can  be  counted  on  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  win  the  position  for  which  he  has  announced 
himself. 


STATEMENT     OF     THE     OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT,  CIR- 
CULATION, ETC. 

of  The  Northern  Crown  Magazine 
published  Monthly  at  Petaluma,  Cali- 
fornia, for  October  1,   1914. 

Name  of: 
Editor,  Anna  Morrison  Reed,  Petalu- 
ma, Cal.,  Managing  Editor,  Anna 
Morrison  Reed,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Busi- 
ness Manager,  J.  S.  Reed,  Petaluma, 
Cal.,  Publisher,  Anna  Morrison  Reed, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

Owners:      Anna     Morrison     Reed, 


(no  corporation),  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgages, 
and  other  security  holders,  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  se- 
curities:    None. 

J.  S.  REED,  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this   29th   day  of  September,    1914. 
F.  L.  BORDEN, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  Coun- 
ty of  Sonoma,  State  of  California. 

My  commission  expires  Jan  2,  1917. 


For  Coroner  And  Public  Administrator  Of  Sonoma  County 


DAN  H.  LAFFERT 


Election  Nov.  3,  1914 


FOR  ASSESSOR 

J.  C.  "Hoke"  Smith 

Formerly  Chief  Deputy  Assessor,  Under  the  Late  Frank  E.  Dowd 

Election  Nov.  3,  1914 


FOR  AUDITOR 


CHARLES  A.  POOL 

INCUMBENT 

Of  Sonoma  County 


Election  Nov.  3,  1914 


For  State  Senator 

Eighth  Senatorial  Distritl 

Chas.  F.  Fury 

Election  November  3,  1914. 


FOP  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE 

Judge  G.  T.  Harlow 

(Incumbent) 
of  Petaluma  Township 

Election  Nov.  3,  1914 


For  Treasurer  of  Sonoma  County 

James  W.  Ramage 

Of  Santa  Rosa 

Election  Nov.  3,  1914 


Kenny  &  Nicolaides,  Props. 

Always  For  the  Best 

Of  everything   to  eat.     Clean  tables   and  well  cooked  feeds, 

as   well    as  prompt  service.    Family  tables. 

PHONE  156 

Annrican  Hotel  Bui  ding  Main  Street  Petaluma,  California 

WiffilGflE 

A.  McDowell 

Agent  for,    Lycn  &  Healy,    Cable- 
Nelson,  Washburn  PIANOS 


MUSICAL  GOODS  AND  TRIMMINGS 


TUNING  AND   PIANOS    FOE    RENT 

With  E.  1.  Camm  the  Jeweler 
Phone  313 

161  Kentucky  St.     Petalumti 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Pot  Plants,  Cut  Flowers,  Wreaths,    Boquets,    Etc. 


m 


Main  /treet  Nursery  and  Florist 

HENRY  SCHABEL,  Prop. 

605  Main  Street  Telephone  752 

Mail  Orders  Solicited  Write  for  Price  List 

Petaluma  -  -  -  California 

"  Sweet  as  The   Breath  of  The  Roses  " 

Buy  a  Rose  Bead  Chain,  joined   with   any   colored    beads,    to 
the  taste  or  order  of  the  buyer. 

Loose  heads         -  -         lc      Each 

15  inch  strand  .  50c         " 

30  inch  'strand         -  -    1.00         " 

60  inch  strand  -  2.00         " 

A  Beautiful  Birthday  Gift. 
Address   Mrs     Lewis  Slover  B.    D.  3,    Box   216,    Sebastopol,  CaL 


JOSEPH  P.  BERRY 

—   For  — 

ASSESSOR 

OF  SONOMA  COUNTY 

(Incumbent) 

Subject  to  the  will  of  the  Voters  at    the 

November  Election 


Vote  Oxvkl-      C      n;^Lo^m     For  CONSTABLE 

For    IvODl.    F.    LFlCKSOll  Petaluma  Township 

Election  November  3,  1914 


J^£K  SMITH 

(Incumbent) 

Announces  Himself  a    Candidate 
for  the  Office  of 

SHERIFF 

of  Sonoma  County 

Subject  to  the  Will  of  the  Voters 
at  the  November  Election. 


For  Superior  Judge  of  Sonoma  County 


.  trances 

18  Years  Practice  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Sonoma  County 

Election  Nov.  3,  1914 


F.  M.  Collins 

For  Tax  Collector 

Of  Sonoma  County 


Election,  Nov.  3,  1914 


For  Assessor  of  Sonoma  County 

0.  L. 


Years  of  Practical  Experience  in  Sonoma  County  Land  Values. 

Election  Nov.  3,  1914 


Hon.  T.  C.  D 


enny 

Presiding  Judge  of  Department  2  of  the  Superior  Court    of    Sonoma 
County  is  a  Candidate  for  Re-election 

Election  Nov.  3,  1914 

L\Y7  "D»-i  V/~»/^<->1;r  hereby  announces  himself  a  candidate  for 
.  W  .  JDauCOCK  the  offiice  of  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS  of  Mendocino  county  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  voters  at 
the  Election  Nov.  3,  1914 


For  Treasurer  of  Sonoma  County 

lis  V.  n. 

Of  Sebastopol 


Election  Nov.  3, 1914 


For  Sheriff  of  Sonoma  County 

Joe  Ryan 


Of  Sonoma 


Election  Nov.  1914 


For  Superior  Judge  of  Sonoma  County 

Emmet  Seawell 

(Incumbent) 


Election  Nov.  3,  1914 


FOR  COUNTY  SURVEYOR 

Tom  B.  McNamara 

(Incumbent) 
'  The  man  who  never  forgot  his  friends.  He  was  a  friend  to  your  friend." 

Election  Nov.  3,  1914 


BAVMS  PHARMACY 

THE  REXAL  STORE 


The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped 
Drug  Store  North  of  San  Francisco 


Fort  Bragg  -  -  -  -  California 


We  Sell  The  Earth 


IN  TRACKS  OF  . .  . 


City  and  County  Property 

TO  SUIT  THE  PURCHESER 

[  You  Want  to    Buy 

See  Us   If   \  You  Want  to   Sell 

[  You  Want  Fire  Ins. 

Berryhill  Realty  Company 

PHONE  642  P.  O.Box  609    Fort  Bragg,  CaU 

Palace  Hotel 

Ukiah   


Palace  Annex  Just  Finished    80  Rooms — 25    with    Bath 
Heat  all  Over  the  Building     :-:         :-:     PHONE   602 

Frank  Sandelin,  Prop. 

TJkiah  -  California 


I  WHITE   PORT  &  &  <& 

I  The  Wine  De  Luxe 

<♦> 

<s>  OF 

|  European  Connoisseurs 

I  *£         *£          *£ 

4 

1  A.   New  Special 


PREPARED  BY 


I      LACHMAN  &  JACOBI 

|  (ESTABLISHED  1876) 

1  San  Francisco         :       :  New  York 

Petaluma 


<♦> 


■>> 


PETALUMA  PHONE  26 

This  wine  can  bo  obtained  at  any  of  the  leading  wine  establish- 
ments  of  Petaluma 

<$*^<j><j><»<S><s><$><S><^^ 


c, 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 

DUflMCC    MAIN  222 

rnUllLU:   MAIN  342 

Largest  Stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Shoes  and  Groceries  in 
Mendocino  County.  Agents  for  Florsheim,  Pingree,  and  Buster 
Brown  Shoes;  Collegian  Elk  Brand  Clothing;  Dutchess  Trousers 
Nemo  and  Royal  Worchester  Corsets;  Niagara  Maid  Silk  Gloves; 
Palmer  Line  Coats  and  Suits;  Standard  Paper  Patterns;  J.  H.  N. 
Brand  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  Hammond's  Best  Fisher  Flour. 

Corner  State  and  Standley  Streets  -  URIAH,  CALIFORNIA 


Phone  Our  Job  Department,    141-J.  Printers  Who  Know  How 

NORTHERN   CROWN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

267  MAIN  ST.,  PETALUMA 


&**&*#&»&*&KH*^J&&»&S>&^ 


T 


i 


....WHOLESALE.... 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  CHEESE 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FANCY  PASTUEBIZED  CREAMERY  BUTTER 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  USING  OUR  "BURDELL  CREAMERY" 
BRAND  OF  FANCY  BUTTER  YOU  ARE  NOT  GETTING  THE 
BEST.  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  LEADING  GROCERS.  PACKED  IN  1 
POUND,  1  1-2  POUND  2  POUND  SANITARY  DUST  PROOF  AND 
AIR  TIGHT  CARTOONS. 

Have  YOU  CREAM  OR  EGGS  TO  SELL?  IF  SO  WRITE  OR 
WIRE  US.  WE  ARE  CASH  BUYERS  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 


PETALUMA  5 
PETALUMA  6 


TELEPHONE 

Office  and  Plant 


East  D  and  Hopper  Sts.,  Petaluma 


'■igl&IM?**********^^**^^ 


No.  9626 

The    First   National  Bank    of 
l  Fort  Bragg 

i  Capital  $50,000.00 

I  JOHN  E.  WELLER,  President,  LEONARD  BARNARD  Vice-Pres. 
|  C.  R.  WELLER,  Cashier 

— DIRECTORS  — 

C.  F.  Hunt        L.  J.  Scoffy       Leonard  Barnard       George  Golden 

John  E.  Weller  } 

General  banking  business  transacted.  We  extend  every  accom  $ 
(I  modation  to  our  customers  consistent  with  good  banking.  Foreign  f 
»  exchange  bought  and  sold.     Your  account  invited. 

|  319  North  Main  St.  Fort  Bragg,  Cal 

|  Phone  Main     401 


Mendocino   B^nk 

OF 

Commerce 

MENDOCINO    CITY,    CAL. 


officers: 

JOSHUA  GRINDLE President 

JOHN  S.  ROSS Vice  President 

J.  N.  REA Cashier 


The   Only   COMPLETE    Abstract  of    Mendocino    County    Eecords 

Established   1885 

Mendocino  County  Abstract  Bureau 

Smith,  Donohoe  &  Co.,  Props. 

Conveyancers,  Surveyors  Office  Opposite  Hall  of  Records 

and  Notaries  Public  UKIAH,  CALIFORNIA 

Northwestern  Redwood  Company 


Lumber   Manufacturers 


Yard  CS,Mill  at  Willits  C&  Northwestern 
cTHendocino  Co.  California 


<$>3xe><exj><e><e><e><s><j^  <e><$><e><jxsxs><s><$><»<^<£^^ 

The  Paris  Cafe 


B.  PEDRONI,  Prop.  § 

All  the  Delicacies  of   the  Season 


3> 


11.0  Main  Street  Petaluma,  Cal. 


9  !•<•*«•«•€•<•<•€•<•<  <-€•<•<•<•<•<•<•<•«»<•«•«•  ►!"!'C-<-<-«-<-<'*<-<-<-^<r  <•<•<•<•  <•<•*.<•<•<<•<•  6 

j       GEO.  G.  DAUNT  j 

|     Graduate  Optician  and  Jeweler     J 

*  * 

J  Largest  Stock,   Lowest  Prices I 

*  * 

*  Fine  Watch  Repairing  and  Fitting-  of  Glasses  a  Specialty.  £ 

*  * 

|       PETALUMA,  -  -  -  CAL.       | 

Ice  Cold  Steam  and  Lager  YOU   ARE   ALWAYS   WELCOME 

f  - 1  _  Cor.    Main    St.,    and   Redwood   Ave. 

FORT    BRAGG,    CALIFORNIA 

MRS.    E.   J.    RUSHING,    PROPRIETOR. 

MOST    POPULAR      TRANSIENT      H  OUSE  on  the  COAST.  AUTO  MEETS 

ALL    TRAINS      AND      BOATS.    UP   TO   DATE  ACCOMMODATIONS 
PERFECT    SERVICE 


Donohoe  *H  Gaunter 

Ukiah's  Most  Competent  Plumbers 

Are  located  on  North   State  Street. 

All  plumbing  and  tinning  promptly  done. 

Ukiah.    California 


JARVIS  &  NICHOLS... 

....  Dealers  in.  .  .  . 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 


Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  and 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

MENDOCINO,  CALIFORNIA 


Phone    Petaluma    100 
Main    Office 

2-12    Main    Street 


jf     Petaluma 


Cal. 


THE  EAGLE  STABLES 


Smith 

& 

Byrnes 

Proprietors 

Successors  To  H.  A. 

Eldred. 


First  Cass  Turn- 
outs 

Best     Accommodations 
for  Commercial 
Travelers 


Reasonabe  Rates 
Campers  Taken  Anywhere.     Teams  With  or  -'Without  Drivers. 
N.  STATE  ST.  URIAH,  CAL. 


Lakeport's  Leading  Drug  Store 

Kodak  Agency 

Developing       and     Printing 

;r  z  s? :  nylo  chocolates  ^r&™ 

NYAL    AGENCY  


O.  E.  MEDDAUGH 

Druggist 
Lakeport  -  ■  Lake  Co 


iUm.  Cwart 


telephone,  Petaluma  zln 


T.  R.  €vart 


€vart  Produce  Company 


Ray  ana  Grain    «    Teed  and  Poultry  Supplies 
=  gasb  Paid  Tor  Poulty  == 


Penngrose 


California 


LLING  Cflf  UNI 


Wholesale  and  Retailers  of 

Flour,    Feed,    Hay    and   Grain 
Petaluma  :-:  :-:  California 


<SXjXj><Sxj><»<*>«><e^^  «^<£<^<jx«><$><*><r>^ 

<§>      Fine  Turnouts  ■  Prices  Reasonable 


Special  inducements  to  traveling  public 

BOYD  &  DANIELS 

Livery,  Feed  and  Sale  Stables 
Mendocino   County 


California 


Z      Mendocino 


*? 


j  THE  CALIFORNIA  SCENIC  LINE  j 


I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

I 
I 


Through  the  Land  of  Opportunity 

Between 

Fort  Bragg  and  Willits,  Cal. 


40  Miles  of  Unsurpased  Scenery 
through  the  celebrated  Redwood 
Forests  and  along  the  beautiful 
NOYO  RIVER 

Camping,    Fishing,   Hunting,     Bathing, 
Boating,  Etc. 

Many  people  are  now  taking  avdvantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  see  this  wonderful  land  of 
opportunity  by  making  the  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Fort  Bragg  by  water  and  returning  by 
rail. 


I 

• 

I 

• 

I 

I 
I 

• 


Full  Information  Upon  Application  to 
Offices  at  Fort  Bragg  or  1017  Crocker 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


i 


c* 


Petaluma  &  Santa 
Rosa  Railway 

[Electric] 


Traverses   the    most   productive    fruit 
district  in  Sonoma  County. 
From  the  car  windows    you  may   see 
the  orchards  where  the 

GRAVENSTEIN 

APPLES 

GROW 

E.  M.  Van  Frank  :  President  and  General  Manager 

E.  H.   Maggard  :  General  Freight   and  Passenger  Agent 

Petaluma  -  -  Cal. 


j      Northwestern    Pacific       | 
f  Railroad  f 

"t&     The    Picturesque    Ro\ite  of    California.       ^ 


1?  *^ 

«                       An  ever-changing  Panorama  of  £ 

f              Scenic      Bea\ity  * 

Jf  Across  the    Bay    and  Marsh— 

1?  Througli  the  broad  and  fertile 

1?  lands    of   Sonoma    Co.  — Along 

the  beautiful  Russian  river  and  ^ 

Sfar  into  the  Coast  Range  moun-  9 
tains — The  Mecca  of  the  Pho*o- 

graphic  Artist — A  Sportsman's  °z 

j&                     Paradise  and  the  Homeseeker's  ^ 

Ijfc                      Promised  Land  ■ —  Sausalito    to  jg> 

|*                      Longvale .,    :::::::  ^ 

-=§*                         Take  Boat  at  Sausalito  Ferry.  *$> 

I*                       Main  Office  ^ 

*&                                           Phelan    Building  #" 

jF                                                     San  Francisco.  *&° 

#  # 

J  W.  S.  Palmer,  General  Manager     | 
t   J.  J.  Geary,       Genera.!  Pass  Agt.     § 


## 
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Per  Copy 
10  Cents 


January,  m 


Per  Vear 

$1.00 


Cw»maHT  1*04. 


ANNA    MORRISON    REED, 

Editor  and  Proprietor 
Issued     By  The  Northern  Crown  Pub.  Co. 


PETALUMA 


SONOMA    COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


THE  NORTHERN  CROWN 


ANNA  MORRISON  REED,  PROPRIETOR 


"Entered  as  second-class  matter,   December  7,  1908,  at  the  post  office 
at  Petaluma,  California,    under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879." 


7|  MONTHLY  Periodical  of  Literature 

J\  and  Advertising.  Devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Northern  California,  and  in 
a  broader  sense,  to  our  whole  country 
and  all  humanity   :      :      :      :  :      : 

Independent  in  its  policy,  and  its 
mission  to  give  a  fairminded  presenta- 
tion of  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  a  set- 
ting forth  of  truth  for  the  defense,  relief 
and  benefit  of  the  people      :     :     :     :     : 


Per  Copy  10c  ^  ^  >  J*  Per  Year  $1.00 

Advertising  Rates  Sent  on  Application 


Driving  "The  Golden  J"pike"  In  the  Finishing  Link  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific 
Railway,  Between  San  Francisco  and  Eureka 


Cbe  northern  Crown 

"Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 


VOL  VI. 


?■ 


&■ 


PETAIJTMA,    CAL.,  JANUARY  1915. 


o-*2^ 


NO. 


<C 


The  Builders 


By  Anna  M.  "Reed. 


-? 


» 


The  costliest  one  hundred  miles  of 
railroad  on  record,  was  completed 
when  the  "Golden  Spike"  was  driven 
at  Cain  Rock  on  October  the  23d, 
1914,  giving  railway  service  over  the 
283  miles  that  separate,  by  land,  the 
city  of  San   Francisco   from   Eureka. 

The  gap  of  100  miles,  through  the 
wild  and  beautiful  canyon  of  the 
upper  Eel  river,  is  a  line  of  bridges 
and  tunnels,  in  a  land  of  rivers  and 
mountains. 

Five  and  one-half  miles  of  the  new 
line  is  built  under  ground  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  is  covered 
by  bridges.  For  miles,  the  foundation 
for  the  track  are  the  benches  blasted 
from  solid  rock,  in  perpendicular 
hillsides. 

The  cost  of  constructing  this  con- 
necting gap,  was  more  than 
$13,000,000. 

More  than  five  years  were  spent  in 
building  this  one  hundred  miles  of 
road. 

For  fifty  years  the  people  of  Hum- 
boldt have  patiently  awaited  the  ar- 


rival, from  San  Francisco,  of  the 
first  train. 

In  October  1914,  the  train  arrived, 
and  the  event  was  made  the  occasion 
of  the  greatest  celebration  in  the 
history  of  the  county. 

Eureka  has  been  known  for  many 
years,  as  the  largest  city  in  the  world 
without  a  railroad. 

The  city  was  founded  in  1850  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Humboldt  bay. 

At  that  time  the  site  was  covered 
with  giant  redwoods  that  grew  to  the 
water's  edge. 

This  city  that  has  steadily  grown, 
through  all  it's  years  of  isolation, 
now  has  a  population  of  15,000 
people. 

The  streets  are  wide  and  paved. 
It  has  fine  public  and  mercantile 
buildings,  tasteful  residences,  elec- 
tric street  car  service,  excellent 
schools,  telephone,  water,  light  and 
gas  systems.  Banks,  hotels,  theaters, 
department  stores,  and  in  fact,  all 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
modern  civilization — a  city  full  of 
happy  homes,  filled  by  an  honest,  in- 
telligent, and  ambitious  people. 
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It  is  the  largest  city  in  California 
north  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  commercial  center  of 
a  territory  embracing  5,000  square 
miles.  San  Francisco  by  water  is  216 
miles  to  the  south,  and  the  Columbia 
river  is  339  miles  to  the  north.  Hum- 
boldt bay,  a  landlocked  harbor  14 
miles  long  and  from  one-half  mile  to 
four  miles  wide,  with  35  miles  of 
navigable  channels,  is  the  most  im- 
portant port  between  San  Francisco 
and  the  Columbia.  The  Eureka 
waterfront  extends  four  miles,  and 
the  sea  commerce  exceeds  that  of 
many  cities  far  greater  in  size.  About 
1,000  vessels  come  and  go  at  Hum- 
boldt bay  during  a  year,  and  in  that 
time  the  port  trade  averages  about 
$20,000,000. 

Lumbering  is  the  major  industry 
of  Humboldt.  Eleven  large  saw- 
mills send  out  annually  about 
400,000,000  feet  of  redwood  lumber. 

Dairying  is  the  second  important 
industry  of  Humboldt.  The  annual 
output  of  dairy  products  totals  about 
10,000,000  pounds,  with  a  valuation 
of   $2,000,000. 

Humboldt  was  the  first  county  in 
tbe  west  to  engage  a  scientific  farm 
adviser.  In  the  hills  stock  raising 
is  followed;  fruit  culture  is  given 
attention  on  the  bench  and  bottom 
lands. 

Humboldt  contains  3,507  square 
miles,  and  is  largely  mountainous. 
The  numerous  rivers  and  streams 
flow  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 
The  pleasures  of  the  huntsman  and 
angler  here  to  be  found,  long  ago 
earned  Humboldt  the  name  of 
"Sportsman's  Paradise.'  ' 

Humboldt  presents  unusual  physi- 
cal features,  as  a  distinct  section  of 
the  continent,  both  in  relation  to  sea 
and  land. 

Nature  seems  to  have  drawn  her 
lines  for  the  concentration  of  Pacific's 
commerce,  at  and  through  Hum- 
boldt's  entrance  way.      Humboldt  is 


the  western-most,  and     most  promi- 
nent headland  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  first  land  sighted  by  the 
incoming  craft  from  the  Orient. 

It  has  a  capacious,  safe,  land-locked 
harbor,  capable  of  accommodating 
the  commerce  of  a  hemisphere — the 
most  westerly  harbor  in  the  United 
States,  capable  of  accommodating 
deep  sea  vessels. 

It  is  exactly  half  way  between  the 
Mexican  and  British  Columbia  bound- 
aries. 

In  time  of  war  "Table  Bluff  and 
"Trinidad  Head,"  offer  strong  points 
for  fortification  against  an  invading 
foe. 

The  harbor  can  be  reached  in 
shorter  time  than  other  points  along 
the  coast,  because  of  it's  bold  posi- 
tion, and  because  of  the  Japan  Cur- 
rent. But  the  track  for  direct  inter- 
course does  not  end  here — the  way 
for  a  direct  railroad  to  the  east,  is 
across  the  Sacramento  valley,  through 
the  Pitt  River  Canyon,  or  Beckwith's 
Pass,  and  straight  to  the  great  in- 
land distributing  point,  Chicago. 

This  route  would  form  the  most 
direct  line  across  the  continent, 
which  in  these  days,  when  rapid 
transportation  is  the  key  note  to  suc- 
cess, would  mean  everything  to  the 
world  of  traffic  and  travel. 

Having  the  quickest,  safest,  most 
direct  line  to  Chicago,  Humboldt 
would  gather  and  control,  through 
traffic  from  the  Orient. 

Its  course  would  be  the  center  of 
a  zone  which,  reaching  round  the 
globe,  carries  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  commerce.  Nature  has  done 
everything  for  Humboldt,  in  the  way 
of  location  and  resources,  and  the 
future  of  Eureka  is  destined  to  be 
that  of  a  great  commercial  city. 

All  honor  then,  to  tbe  capitalists 
who  have  risked  their  fortunes,  to 
put  her  in  touch  with  the  great  world 
of  trade  and  travel,  and  honor  to  the 
mechanics     whose     skill     has     made 


Sausalito,  the  Starting  Point 


The  Throng  at  Cain  Rock 


At  Ukiah  on  the  Way  to  Eureka 
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the  construction  of  that  last  one 
hundred  miles  of  road  bed,  possible, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  honor  to  the 


SONS     OP     TOIL,     whose     LABOR 
made  the  finished  work. 


"To  the  builders  of  the  highways 
That  skirt  the  canyon's  brink 
To  the  men  that  bind  the  roadbed  fast, 
I  raise  my  glass  and  drink. 
Their's  the  great  endeavor 
And  the  deed  of  high    emprize; 
For  they  fight  with  naked  hands 
'Gainst  forest,  swamp  and  shifting  sands, 
And  the  fury  of  the  skies. 
To  the  builders  who  have  fallen, 
Whose  graves  mark  out  the  line, 
To  the  blind  who  never  more  may  see, 
To  the  maimed  and  halt  in  their  misery, 
In   silence   drink  your  wine. 
For  them  no  crashing  volleys, 
Or  roll  of  muffled  drums, 
Only  the  roar  of  the  great  rock  blast, 
Is  their  requiem  song  when  the  day  is  past, 
And  the  final  darkness  comes. 
To  the  engineers — the  wizards, 
Whose  word  brooks  no  delay, 
Hearing,  the  sleeping  glens  awake, 
The  snow-plumed  hills  obeisance  make, 
And  lo!  the  open  way. 
For  them   no   flaunting  banners, 
When  a  bitter  fight  is  won; 
No  cheering  thousands  in  the  street, 
These  gallant  heroes  ever  meet, 
Though  dauntless  deeds  be  done. 
To  the  builders  of  the  highways, 
That  skirt  the  canyon's  brink, 
To  the  men  that  bind  the  roadbed  fast, 
To  the  high  and  low,  the  first  and  last, 
I  raise  my  glass  and   drink." 


—  Evelyn  Gunn 


To  live  on,  even  when  life  seems  a  failure  and  the  comforts  of  life 
are  gone;  to  count  patient  living  the  real  living,  with  or  without  comfort— 
this  is  to  be  truly  brave. 
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T5\)d  Unevitabk  Struggle 


There  is  a  struggle,  waging  strong, 

Within  the  soul  of  man. 
In  warring  thoughts  of  right  and  wrong 

Beneath  temptation's  ban. 

There  is  a  war  where  Nature  fights 
Man's  follies,  whims  and  arts, 

She  always  wins  her  worthy  rights 
In  battling  human  hearts, 

Each  living  thing  that  God  creates 

Confronts  a  natural  foe, 
The  curse  of  hate  contaminates 

All  forms  of  life  below. 

There  is  a  war  for  selfish  gain, 
Whose  fruits  the  nations  bear 

Despite  all  efforts  to  maintain 
A  just  and  equal  share. 

The  struggle  for  the  rights  of  men 
Is  shaking  kings  with  fear. 

The  gloom  of  every  despot's  den 
Still  clouds  the  sunlight  clear. 

How  many  piles,  and  altar  stones, 

Have  vanished  in  decay? 
Time  rends  apart  the  proudest  thrones, 

And  scoffs  at  human  sway. 

But  onward,  with  relentless  tide. 

That  war  hath  many  names, 
With  many  realms  in  crimson  dyed, 

And  lurid  with  its  flames. 

The  sad  existence  of  the  poor 

Is  but  a  constant  strife, 
That  struggle  shows  what  men  endune 

For  justice  and  for  life. 

It  bears  the  mark  of  deep  design, 

Of  craft  and  skill  profound, 
The  races  form  its  compact  line, 

The  world  its  battle  ground. 
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For  everywhere  its  weapons  glance, 

Its  angry  hosts  appear, 
The  mighty  lead  each  bold  advance, 

The  weak  march  in  the  rear. 
For  slavery,  or  for  freedom's  sake. 

Its  thrilling  watchword  rings, 
In  every  charge  its  legions  make 

Are  captives  well  as  kings. 
Its  daily  waging  shapes  events, 

Determines  valient  souls, 
The  rise  and  fall  of  governments 

Tell  where  its  vengance  rolls. 
Well  may  the  world's  true  heroes  fight 

Against  oppression's  reign- 
For  every  bold  usurper's  might 

Confronts  their  fearless  train. 
While  down  the  course  of  every  age, 

With  gleaming  flags  unfurled, 
The  warfare  of  the  race  shall  wage 

Till  Justice  rules  the  world. 

or  s\ 

jjr              "Ol)£  Christmas  Sl)tp"  J 

ift  $ 

yfy  All  that  is  left  to  a  world  outworn,  \§f 

ti/  Of  the  fairness  and  freshness  of  Paradise,  \jjjf 

»1V  Are  the  children's  hearts  and  the  children's  eyes;  \jfo 

;i;  Sunny  and  bright,  with  a  look  far  away,  & 

ji-  Blue,  or  black  or  tenderly  gray,  |AV 

***  Or  hazel  or  brown  where  a  shadow  lies.  ^i- 

fk\  Such  are  looking  from  over  the  sea,  ff[\. 

«\  Dreaming  at  night,  and  hoping  by  day.  (f\ 

/«  Innocents,  longing,  and  hungering  and  cold,  fi\ 

Where  the  stricken  lands  are  lying  afar,  /*\ 

Cursed  by  the  famine  that  follows  the  war,  «i 

:Ii  In  a  cruel  strife  for  glory  and  gold.  ,*i 

All  that  is  left  to  a  world  outworn —  fk\ 

The  hope  and  the  faith  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  fi\ 

;                     Not  yet  by  the  sins  of  the  world  beguiled.  f*y 

jL             O,  little  ones!  waiting  beyond  the  sea,  >*i 

•*•                     May  the  New  Year  bring  you  a  happier  day,  •■!". 

"V                   With  the  "Christmas  Ship"  that  has  sailed  away.  )y 
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The   Instinct   To   Kill 


By 


Dr.  Hagh  K.    McClelland 


Henry  Drummond  in  his  book  on 
the  ascent  of  man  gives  some  timely 
hints  on  organic  evolution.  Darwin, 
La  Marsh,  Spencer,  and  Heckel,  in 
his  "Riddle  of  the  Universe,"  and 
others  whose  lives  have  been  devot- 
ed to  the  study  of  nature  as  pertain- 
ing to  organic  life  on  this  planet, 
largely  agree  as  to  the  law  of  '  'the 
survival  of  the  fittest"— in  tracing 
man  back  in  the  long  reaches  of  time 
to  an  organism  without  organs  they 
are  pleased  to  state  that  the  begin- 
ning of  human  life  is  contained  or 
enveloped  in  a  minute  cell  the  mon- 
eron  or  amobae. 

The  claim  is  that  in  the  cell, 
only  discernable  by  a  powerful  micro- 
scope, exists  the  potentialities  of  a 
well  rounded  out,  intellectual  phen- 
omenon. Taking  it  for  granted 
that  such  is  the  starting  point  of  an 
organism  without  organs,  I  will  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  essense  or  Di- 
vine chemistry  embodied  in  the  or- 
iginal cell.  We  are  forced  to  admit 
that  from  some  source  an  intelligent, 
impelling  force  has  driven  along  in- 
stincts until  release  from  the  prim- 
ordial cell  has  become  merged  in  an 
organism  with  organs  as  we  behold 
man  as  he  now  exists. 

These  same  instincts  in  kind, 
if  not  in  degree,  obtain  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom.  Every- 
where we  behold  beak  and  claw, 
and  the  strong  arrayed  and  in 
conflict  with  the  weak.  Instincts 
drop  away  as  man  enters  the  domain 
of  reason,  and  manifests  upon  a  high- 
er intellectual  plane.  Instinct  is  un- 
erring, but  limited  in  capacity;  at 
least  such  are  the  claims  of  scientists. 


Now  the  question  which  is  upper- 
most in  my  mind  is,  where  and  when 
shall  the  divine  blot  out  instinct  in 
man  and  place  him  in  opposition  to 
the  taking  of  human  life  for  selfish- 
ness and  military  glory? 

Surely  the  instinct  to  kill  has  had 
a  long  sway  in  the  life  of  people  and 
nations,  and  has  deluged  the  earth 
in  human  blood  and  swept  the  earth 
of  starving  mothers  and  suckling 
babes.  There  may  be  a  divinity  in 
it  all,  and  in  the  end  the  desire  to 
murder  may  be  swallowed  up  in  uni- 
versal love.  St.  Paul  said  he  died 
daily,  meaning  that  some  beastly  ap- 
petite has  been  over-come  and  sup- 
planted by  divine  love,  the  result  of 
a  new  birth.  For  thousands  of  years 
man  has  been  struggling  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  temptation  to  de- 
stroy, or  murder,  if  you  please,  his 
fellow-man. 

The  naturalist  justifies  the  de- 
struction of  life  that  the  good  or  the 
fittest  may  survive.  Kings,  Emper- 
ors and  those  in  military  author- 
ity justify  their  acts  of  killing  hum- 
an beings  on  the  ground  that  God 
who  gave  man  the  instinct  to  kill  is 
on  their  side,  and  He  will  forever 
embrace  them  as  He,  the  Creator,  is 
the  author  of  their  instincts.  Yet 
it  is  related  that  God  kicked  the  an- 
gel possessed  of  sin  out  of  heaven 
that  the  heavenly  mansion  might 
have  a  purer  atmosphere.  Theolog- 
ians know  this  story  to  be  allegorical. 
If  a  house  cleaning  was  healthful  in 
the  olden  time,  why  not  apply  the 
same  method  to  kings,  lords,  emper- 
ors and  all  who  enrich  themselves  by 
indiscriminate    slaughter   of    those 
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who  elect  to  walk  in  paths  of  peace? 

Man  takes  unto  himself  the  right 
to  do  and  act  as  he  finds,  or  thinks 
he  does,  justification  in  past  history 
for  all  the  evil  deeds  handed  over 
from  or  by  an  iuherited  instinct 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible. 
Samson  slew  thousands  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass,  but  the  murderers  of 
today  use  improved  weapons  of  war- 
fare and  make  the  bullets  smooth  so 
that  they  will  make  a  nice  clean 
wound  that  will  not  be  offensive  to 
the  dignity  of  twentieth  century 
civilization  or  that  the  scar  may  not 
cause  an  unsightly  picture  to  the 
eyes  of  countless  widows  and  starv- 
ing babes  whose  husbands  and  fath- 
ers die  on  European  battlefields. 

Had  man  followed  the  teachings 
of  the  lowly  Galilean  the  instinct  to 


commit  murder  would  long  since 
have  passed  out  of  man  and  he  would 
today  be  clothed  with  the  glory  of 
righteousness  instead  of  a  coat  of 
mail,  treading  the  battle  field,  look- 
ing and  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
his  brother. 

A  writer  of  recent  date  has  ad- 
vocated the  wearing  of  a  paper  tag 
with  the  word  "peace"  inscribed 
thereon  that  through  auto-suggestion 
the  mind  of  men  may  be  turned  to 
abhor  war  and  love  peace.  Why 
not  arm  all  boys  with  a  tin  whistle 
with  the  word  "peace"  engraved  on 
the  whistle  as  being  more  effective, 
knowing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
auditory  nerve?  Altruism  born  out 
of  divine  love  is  the  only  solution  of 
this  long  desire  to  escape  the  instinct 
to  commit  murder. 


W\)0  ©tvetl)   Oljese? 


"Sttai  5.  <5refcitwoo& 


Oh,  blessed  is  the  man  who  gives  to  life  a  joy, 
Who  smiles  at  sorrow,  lends  a  helping  hand, 

Who  aids  by  kindness  all  of  those  who  need, 

These  are  the  deeds  that  make  the  humble  grand. 

Oh,  learned  is  the  man  who  loves  and  helps  his  kind 

For  such  a  one  holds  in  his  hand 
The  fate  of  nations,  since  he  can 

By  ties  of  love  and  friendship,  rule  the  land. 

Oh,  noble  is  the  man  who  speaks  unto  a  stranger, 
In  such  a  wise  as  makes  life  seem  more  bright, 

For  life  can  hold  no  peril,  and  no  danger, 
For  one  who's  guided  by  love's  beacon  light. 
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Continued  From  Last  Issued 


July  24,  1869.  Eddie  and  I  reach- 
ed Pine  Grove  Amador  County  to- 
day. We  stopped  at  the  hotel,  but 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  came  down 
after  us,  so  after  supper  they  took 
us  home  with  them.  Lew  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  moun- 
tains. I  was  glad  to  see  him  again, 
he  is  just  as  full  of  sentiment  and 
fun  as  ever.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  talent  in  the  Walker  family. 
Sunday,  July  25.  Mrs.  Walker  sent 
for  Jimmie  and  Anna  to  come  up  for 
dinner,  and  to  stay  all  night,  so  we 
could  have  a  musical  evening.  Dur- 
ing the  day  Frank  took  Eddie  and  I 
to  look  at  the  mine,  and  as  we  re- 
turned, we  called  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Frank  walker,  the  Aunt  of  Lew, 
Jimmie  and  young  Frank  Walker. 
When  we  reached  home  Jimmie  and 
Anaa  had  arrived  and  we  had  a  fine 
dinner,  and  a  jolly  evening. 

July  26.  Have  had  a  very  enjoy- 
able day,  were  down  to  visit  the 
Cloughs.  Jim  and  his  wife  went 
home  today.  I  joined  the  Pine 
Grove  Division  of  the  "Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Temperance,  to-night. 


July  27.  I  lectured  at  the  Temp- 
erance Hall,  this  evening.  To  a  fine 
Audience.  My  collection  was  8.37^c 
Announced  another  lecture  for  to- 
morrow evening. 

July  28.  Lectured  again  this  even- 
ing. And  read  by  request  the  Or- 
ation delivered  at  Forest  Hill.  My 
collection  was  $3.50. 

Thursday.  Spent  this  evening  very 
pleasantly  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Walker.  We  go  to  Jack- 
son tomorrow. 

July  30.  Came  to  Jackson,  the 
County  Seat  of  Amador  County. 
Had  to  get  up  this  morning  at  3  o'- 
clock a.  m.  to  catch  the  stage.  Lec- 
tured here  tonight.  My  collection 
was  $9.25. 

Saturday.  Lectured  again  at  Jack- 
son. My  collection  was  12.75.  To- 
morrow Frank  Walker  is  coming  af- 
ter us  to  take  us  back  to  Pine  Grove. 
Sunday  August  1.  Frank  came  af- 
ter us,  and  we  came  back  to  Pine 
Grove  today,  by  the  way  of  Jimmie 
Walker's  home,  stayed  to  dinner 
with  Jim  and  Anna,  talked  over  old 
times'  when  Jim  and  Frank  travelled 
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with  the  Blind  Troupe.  Jim  spoke 
very  kindly  and  feelingly  of  my 
singing  for  several  of  their  concerts. 
Pine  Grove,  Aug.  2.  I  rode  over  to 
Volcano  with  Lee  Woodworth,  to 
arrange  for  my  lecture  there.  Decid- 
ed on  Wednesday  night.  And  made 
arrangements  accordingly. 
Tuesday.  Spent  the  day  at  the  home 
of  the  Cloughs,  in  Little  Grass  valley. 
Had  a  very  pleacant  visit.  Eddie 
and  I  will  remain  here  tonight. 

Wednesday.  Still  with  the  Clough 
family.  A  wagon  load  of  us  went 
over  to  volcano  tonight,  and  return- 
ed after  the  lecture,  to  the  home  of 
Frank  Walker  Senior.  My  collection 
at  Volcano  was  $9.75.  I  received 
two  letters  today. 
August.  5.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Walker  are 
both  ailing.  Eddie  and  I  and  a 
party  of  friends  went  down  to  the 
valley  to  visit  Lina  Walker  this  even- 
ing. Tomorrow  I  go  to  volcano. 
May  arrange  for  another  Lecture 
there. 

Saturday,  August  7.  Mr.  Andrew 
Clough  was  kind  enough  to  take  me 
to  West  Point  today.  West  Point 
is  in  Calaveras  County.  On  the 
way  over  we  witnessed  an  al- 
most total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
While  at  West  Point  I  will  be  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judge  Reed. 
I  have  left  Eddie  with  the  Cloughs, 
as  I  had  to  come  over  on  horseback. 
Sunday.  Lectured  at  West  Point 
to  a  good  Audience.  My  collection 
was  $14.50 

August,  9.  Came  back  to  Pine 
Grove,  finding  Eddie  all  right. 
Frank  Walker  left  on  a  trip  to  the 
mountains  today.  I  shall  remain  at 
the  Clough  home,  untill  the  17,  as  I 
have  concluded  to  join  with  them, 
and  others  in  a  camping  trip  to  Silver 
Lake.     Orson   Clough  has  called.     I 


have  received  letters  from  home,  and 
one  from  Willie  Liddle,  and  from 
Lew  Walker,  who  is  now  at  Fithians 
place,  on  the  way  to  Silver  Lake. 
He  will  join  us  there,  on  our  way  to 
the  Lake. 

Sunday.  Wash  Brierly,  Orson  Clough 
Will  Luttrell  and  Frank  Walker 
called  today. 

Monday,  Am  helping  Mrs.  Clough 
get  ready  for  our  trip,  we  start  to- 
morrow. Eddie  is  staying  with  the 
Walkers  tonight. 

August.  17,  1869.  Started  at  five  in 
the  afternoon  for  Silver  Lake  with 
Andrew  Clough's  family,  with  their 
four  horse  team,  and  Mr.  Walker's 
two  horse  spring  wagon.  We  trav- 
elled all  night,  to  avoid  heat  and 
dust.  Found  Lew  Walker  at  Hos- 
ley's  station,  waiting  for  us.  Our 
party  is  made  up  of  seventeen  people 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Clough,  Mr. 
arid  Mrs.  Frank  Walker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Serino,  Lina  Walker,  Ezra 
DeGarmo,  Wash  Brierly,  Ida  M. 
dough,  Lew  Walker,  Anna  M. 
Morrison,  H.  P.  Pelton  and  little 
son,  Willie  Luttrell,  Eddie  Morrison, 
Arthur  and  Freddie  Clough.  We  ar- 
rived at  Silver  Lake  on  Wednesday 
the  18,  at  sunset.  Tired,  dusty, 
tanned,  with  sore  lips,  red  noses, 
and  Eddie  has  the  croup.  It  seems 
he  never  will  out  grow  it.  We  are 
all  hungry,  but  Mrs.  Walker  has 
her  dutch  oven,  and  is  a  splendid 
cook,  so  the  fare  will  be  good.  A 
few  hundred  yards  down  the  mead- 
ows is  a  dairv  where  we  can  get  milk 
and  cream  and  butter,  and  the  men 
are  good  hunters,  and  the  lake  is 
full  of  fish,  so  we  will  live  well. 
The  Lake  is  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion, with  great  frowning  bluffs  of 
granite  on  the  north  and  eastern 
side,  but  on  the  west  and  south,   a 
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pleasant  beach,  with  Tamarack  trees 
growing  almost  to  the  water's  edge. 
This  is  a  wild  beautiful  country. 
The  old  emigrant  road  from  over 
the  plains,  ran  by  this  lake,  and 
from  Silver  Lake  to  the  Twin  lakes, 
One  travels  directly  on  the  old  route 
of  travel,  from  the  east.  Mrs. 
Frank  Walker  came  over  the  plains, 
she  knows  just  how  to  fix  things,  and 
manage  in  camp.  Her  biscuits  to- 
night were  light  and  flaky  and  de- 
licious. It  is  a  beautiful  time  of  the 
year.  We  will  have  moonlight  nights 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  have  a  good 
time,  and  a  delightful  holiday. 

Thursday  morning.  The  men  of 
the  party  are  fixing  up  a  big  tent. 
I  have  been  out  on  the  lake,  caught 
two  fish  which  I  threw  back  in 
the  lake,  and  if  the  Lord  will  for- 
give me  I  will  never  catch  another, 
(and  I  never  have.  A.  M.  R.)  I 
would  rather  look  at  the  lake,  as  I 
am  looking  now,  dreaming— though 
in  vain— as  the  waves  ripple  in  silver 
light.  This  is  the  only  rest,  if  one 
may  call  it  rest,  that  I  have  had,  in 
more  than  two  years,  and  I  feel  as 
though  I  am  stealing  the  time,  from 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  me. 
I  sometimes  wish  that  I  had  less  care 
less  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  others.  But  I  have  faith,  that 
those  who  do  their  best,  work  out 
the  destiny  for  which  they  were,  in- 
tended. 

Sunday,  August  22.  Friday  and 
Saturday  were  days  full  and  over- 
flowing with  delightful,  sane  and 
instructive  pleasure,  rambles  around 
the  lake,  boat  rides  in  the  moonlight, 
songs  around  the  campfire  in  the 
evening.  I  shall  not  forget  the  songs 
we  sing  together  "  Jaunita"  "Love's 
Pleading,"  "Aileen  Aroon,"   "Belle 


Mahone"  and  last  but  not  least 
"When  The  Swallows  Homeward 
fly."  Lew  Walker  and  Mrs  Ella 
Clough,  Andy  Clough's  wife  have  the 
sweetest  voices,  but  many  of  the 
party  sing  well.  As  Lew  arid  I  are 
the  literary  members  of  the  party, 
it  has  been  voted  that  we  issue  a 
daily  paper,  to  be  read  each  evening 
for  the  edification  of  the  camp. 
Well  that  will  not  be  much  trouble 
and  lots  of  fun.  Tonight,  by  re- 
quest of  all  the  campers  in  the  mead- 
ows, I  lectured  at  the  log  building 
known  as  the  "Silver  Lake  Hotel," 
and  actually  was  presented  with  a 
collection  of  $7.  50.  I  never  thought 
of  speaking  here,  much  less  of  mak- 
ing any  money  on  this  trip,  but  the 
people  found  out  I  could  talk,  and 
wished  to  hear  me. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
were  busy  happy  days.  I  love  the 
smell  of  the  Tamaracks,  Lina  Walker 
and  I  have  a  bed  of  Tamarack  boughs. 

Andy  Clough  is  a  born  woodsman. 
He  made  the  beds  in  our  camp  by 
driving  four  posts  in  the  ground, 
nailing  poles  to  them  to  make  a 
frame,  then  nailed  canvas  over  the 
frames,  and  put  a  pile  of  Tamarack 
boughs  on  each  bed,  and  one  is  so 
comfortable,  and  safe  from  ants 
and  bugs  and  spiders  that  will  invade 
all  camps.  1  never  forget  these  lines 
read  in  "Godey's  Lady's  book," 
"You  lie  down  to  shady  slumber,  and 
awake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear." 
And  though  I  have  always  loved  the 
woods  I  rather  like  to  go  indoors  to 
eat  and  sleep. 

August.  26,  A  .  wagon  load  of 
people  from  our  camp  went  up  to 
the  "Spur"  above  Twin  Lakes,  to 
stay  over  night  at  Kirkwoods.  The 
scenery  here  is  grand  beyond   a  de- 
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scription  in  words.  The  twin  Lakes 
are  beautiful,  clear,  cold  and  full  of 
trout  that  weigh  two  and  three 
pounds  each.  Wash  Brierly  caught 
a  couple  of  them,  which  is  quite  a 
piscatorial  triumph,  as  they  are 
very  shy.  They  claim  that  at  kirk- 
wood's  place,  the  house  stands  in 
three  counties,  Alpine,  El  Dorado 
and  Amador.  I  hardly  credit  it, 
but  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  be 
able  to  run  from  one  county  to  an- 
other when  the  assessor  called.  We 
had  a  dance  here  this  evening,  and 
I  met  three  of  my  school  mates,  from 
Mrs.  Perry's  seminary  at  Sacramento 
Emely  Van  Trees,  Addie  Martin, 
and  Belle  Capels.  They  are  spending 
their  vacation  up  here.  We  had  a 
most  enjoyable  evening. 

August  27,  Came  back  to  camp 
at  Silver  Lake  today.  But  before 
starting  back  we  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  "Spur,"  a  high  point  in  the 
mountains,  with  granite  Boulders 
scattered  around  as  though  it  had 
rained  rocks  in  the  ages  long  ago. 
There  are  queer  and  fantastic  rock 
and  concrete  formations,  that 
through  the  wear  of  rain  and  snow, 
have  taken  on  peculiar  shapes. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  asbestos 
here.  I  found  several  deposits  on 
the  trip. 

August  28.  A  party  consisting  of 
Ezra  Degarrr.o,  Lin  a  Walker,  Wash 
Brierly,  Ida  Clough,  Lew  Walker, 
myself  and  Eddie,  circled  the  north 
side  of  the  Lake  and  climbed  the 
cliff  on  the  other  side  today. 

It  was  a  long  walk  and  an  awful 
climb.  Lew  Walker  and  I  were  the 
first  to  reach  the  summit.  There  in 
akindofcave,  our  party  gathered 
to  have  lunch. 

Each  one  wrote  their  name  to 
leave  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock.     I 
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was  called  upon  for  an  appropriate 
sentiment.  Impressed  by  the  im- 
mense boulders  along  the  way,  and 
I  suppose  just  having  lunched,  mix- 
ed my  thoughts  of  things,  and  this 
is  what  I  gave: 

"Rocks  piled  on  rocks,  now  bid  my 
muse  to  write — Too  large  to  swallow 
and  too  hard  to  bite  "     It  was   pro- 
nounced to  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
entire  party,  and  placed  in  a  crevase 
of  the  rocks,  along  with  our   names. 
We  then   crossed   the  summit,  de- 
cended  to  the  eastern  shore   of  the 
lake,  and   crossed  in   boats  to  the 
camp.     We  had   walked  more  than 
twelve  miles,  and  my  shoes  were  en- 
tirely worn  through  all   around  the 
soles,  by  the  gramte  rock,  that  cuts 
just  like  glass,  and  I  was  practically 
barefoot    when     I     reached    camp. 
we  had    had  a  day   of  hard  earned 
pleasure,   and   met  with  many  ad- 
ventures.    Among  other  things  dis- 
covered we  found  a  real   bear  den, 
though  luckily  "Bruin"  was  absent. 
After  supper,  "The  Owl"   our  daily 
paper,  was    read.      Causing    much 
merriment,  and  then  we  all  went  to 
the  log  hotel  to   a  farewell   dance. 
We  exspect  Willie   Luttrell   up  to- 
morrow with  the  team,  to  take  us 
back  to  Pine   Grove.     We  have  had 
a  happy  never-to-be-forgotten  trip, 
and  if  we  have  not  left  our  names  en- 
graved upon  the  scroll  of  fame,  they 
are  at  least  on  almost  every   tree  a- 
round  Silver  Lake,  with  appropriate 
emblems    such  as  two  hearts,  pier- 
ced by  a  single  arrow,  or  some  sen- 
timent indicative   of  the  mood,   or 
the  special  attack  of  temporary  in- 
sanity from  which  the  writer,  or  en- 
graver was  suffering,   at  the  time 
recorded. 

Monday  August  31.  Will  came  with 
the  team   late  last   night.     We  are 
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starting  on  the  downward  trip  today 
will  travel  all  night,  as  it  is  pleasant- 
er  than  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Wednesday,  Sep.  1.  Here  we  are 
safe  at  "Birds  Nest,"  the  home  of 
the  Cloughs.  A  number  of  people 
called  today.  I  have  any  number  of 
would  be  beaus.  Went  out  driving 
with  Lee  Wood  worth  this  afternoon. 

Thursday.  I  washed  all  day,  get- 
ting Eddie's  clothes,  and  my  own, 
ready  for  more  journeying.  This 
evening  Lew.  Orson  Clough,  and 
Ezra  Degarmo  called. 

Friday.  I  have  written  all  day, 
catching  up  with  neglected  corres- 
pondence. 
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Saturday  Sep.  4,  I  have  ironed  all 
day  and  I  am  tired.  Tomorrow 
evening  I  shall  attend  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Temperance  Hall  of  the 
Pine  Grove  division,  sons  and  daug- 
tersof  temperance.  After  the  dedi- 
cation, Lee  Woodworth,  will  take 
Eddie  and  I  to  his  home  at  the  Onida 
Mine,  of  which  he  is  superintendent 
Ezra  Degarmo  is  also  going  over. 
Mr  Woodworth  wishes  me  to  go 
with  him,  and  his  sister  Kate,  to  at- 
tend the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento. 
I  may  accept  the  invitation  as  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Haswell  famiy, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Mills, 
once  more.  (To  be  Continued) 
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The  mem'ry  of  thy  sunny  vales 

Sleeps  in  my  heart; 
Where  berries  gleamed  in  golden  heat 
Beneath  June's  softly  ling'ring  feet; 
Where,  on  the  summer's  slumb'rous  breast 
The  winds  the  yielding  days  caressed. 

Thy  blossoms,  wet  with  fragrant  dew, 

Have  brushed  my  cheek; 
While  wandering  in  thy  woods  along, 
I  heard  the  birds'  exquisite  song, 
And  marveled  not  that  life  should  seem 
So  like  a  sweet,  delicious  dream. 

From  streams  of  water  cold  and  pure, 

My  lips  have  quaffed; 
Where,  in  thy  forests  dark  and  deep, 
The  somber  shadows  seem  to  sleep; 
Where  pallid  lilies  bloom  and  die, 
Denied  the  radiance  of  the  sky. 

My  wand'ring  feet  went  o'er  thy  hills 

In  sweet  content; 
That  destiny  to  me  assigned 
A  pleasant  task  of  heart  and  mind; 
And  led  me,  for  a  little  while, 
Beneath  the  blessing  of  thy  smile. 

The  glorious  promise  of  thy  years 

Spoke  to  my  soul; 
And  in  the  future  thou  shalt  meet 
A  grand  fruition  proud  and  sweet; 
And  bloom,  untouched  by  blight  or  ban, 
A  country  blessed  by  God  and  man. 


Written  In  1872 
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LETTER    OF    COMMENDATION 


California  Grape  Protective  Association 

Room  501-502  Phone  Sutter  2688  12  Geary  St. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  24,  1914 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Reed. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 
Dear  Mrs.  Reed: 

At  a  meeting-  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  Grape 
Protective  Association,  on  Tuesday,  November  24,  resolutions  were  ad- 
opted thanking  you  for  the  part  you  took  in  our  educational  campaign  to 
defeat  Proposition  No  2,  through  the  series  of  talks  that  were  given 
under  our  auspices  in  Northern  California. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  these  public  meetings  swayed  many 
votes,  especially  in  those  sections  where  grapes  are  not  grown  and  where 
the  people  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  viticulture  in 
this  state. 

In  only  a  few  cases  were  the  comments  on  out  meeting  adverse, 
and  we  attribute  this  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  included  among  our 
speakers  people  like  yourself,  who  commanded  a  respectful  consideration 
for  the  arguments  advanced. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  valuable  co-operation,  we  are 

Very  truly  yours 
California  Grape  Protective  Association 
H.  F.  Stoll,  G.  E.  Lawrence, 

Secretary  President 


Taft  On  Prohibition 


Boston,  Dec.  29,  '14— "National  prohibition  is  a  dangerous  proposition," 
said  former  president  William  H.  Taft,  speaking  before  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  Boston  at  its  seventeenth  triennial  banquet  here. 

"It  would  revolutionize  the  national  government.  It  would  put  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  government  the  duty  of  sweeping  the  doorsteps  of  every 
home  in  the  land.  If  national  prohibition  legislation  is  passed  local  govern- 
ment would  be  destroyed.  And  if  you  destroy  local  government  you  de- 
stroy one  of  the  things  that  go  to  make  for  a  healthy  condition  of  the  na- 
tional government. 

National  prohibition  is  non-enforceable;  it  is  a  confession  on  the  part 
of  State  government  of  inability  to  control  and  regulate  their  own  social 
business  and  duty.  If  the  matter  were  placed  under  Federal  control  it 
would  result  in  the  creation  of  a  machinery  of  government  officials  large 
enough  to  nominate  any  President,  and  would  offer  too  great  an  oppor- 
tunity to  persons  seeking  to  perpetuate  their  power  in  Washington." 
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'   Cabor ' 


Response  to  toast  at  the  first   annual  Banquet   of  Petaluma      (« 
jj!      Local  No.  600,  International  Typographical  Union,  by  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Eeed,  given  Tuesday  evening,  July  21,  1914. 


In  that  fair  garden,  that  lies  far  back,  beyond  the  dim- 
mest aisles  of  the  corridors  of  time,  the  forbidden  tree  did 
indeed  bear  bitter  fruit,  and  century  after  century  the  de-  $ 

scendents  of  Adam, have  solved  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
problem  after  problem  of  labor;  finding  out  by  patient  toil, 
and  endeavor,  some  of  the  first  intentions  of  the  Creator,  \ 

for  the  welfare  of  men,  that  had  been  no  secret,  had  not 
the  gates  of  Eden  closed  forever  behind  them. 

Free  will  was  a  wondrous  gift,  but  when  coupled  with 
the  knowledge,  stolen  from  under  the  very  eye  of  God,  has 
proved  a  world's  undoing. 

And  in  the  unnatural  and  unjust  conditions,  brought 
about  by  the  evil  use  of  knowledge  man  has  oppressed  his 
fellow  man,  and  the  burdens  of  the  world  have  been  borne 
by  the  many,  and  its  blessings  shared  by  the  few. 

The  toilers  have  gone  on  through  all  the  ages  with  tear- 
stained  faces,  and  with  breaking  hearts,  bound  by  the 
chains  of  heartless  greed,  and  ground  beneath  oppression's 
heel. 

Building  all  the  fair  structures  of  progress,  by  the  labor 
of  their  hands,  and  filling  all  the  world  with  values,  and 
with  beauty,  in  which  they  had  no  share. 

But  Freedom  follows  knowledge,   sets  the  bugle  to  her 
lips,  and  calls  the  world  to  liberty  of   thought  and  deed. 
The  work-worn  races,  in  resistless  might,  rise  to  the  over-  j 

\)  throw  of  ancient  wrong,   and  with  unselfish  service,  fill  \ 

I  the  barren  lives,   and  starving  hearts  of  men,  "fulfill  the  ({ 

I  Gospels,  and  make  the  symbols  facts." 

»  The  wind   of  battles  dies  along  the  way — scepters  and 

crowns  are  hurled  from  useless  thrones,  and  Labor  stands, 
at  last,  the  uncrowned  monarch  of  the  world. 

— From   "Petaluma  Argus"  July  22nd.,  and  the  "Typographical 
Journal"  September,  1914. 
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THE    MOTHER 


BY     KATHARINE     TYNAN 


There  is  no  height,  no  depth,  that  could  set  us  apart —    ■ 

Body  of  mine  and  soul  of  mine,  heart  of  my  heart. 

There  is  no  sea  so  deep, no  mountain  so  high, 

That  I  could  not  come  to  j  ou  if  I  heard  you  cry. 

There  is  no  hell  so  sunken,  no  heaven  so  steep, 

Where  I  should  not  seek  you  and  find  you  and  keep. 

Now  you  are  round  and  soft,  and  sweet  as  a  rose; 

Not  a  stain  on  my  spotless  one,  white  as  the  snows. 

If  some  day  you  came  to  me  heavy  with  sin, 

I,  your  mother  would  run  to  the  door  and  let  you  in. 

I  would  wash  you  white  again  with  my  tears  and  grief, 

Body  of  mine  and  soul  of  mine,  till  you  found  relief. 

Though  you  had  sinned  all  sins  that  are  'twixt  east  and  west, 

You  should  find  my  arms  wide  for  you,  your  had  on  my  breast. 

Child,  if  I  were  in  heaven  and  you  were  in  hell, — 

Angels  white  as  my  spotless  one  stumbled  and  fell, — 

I  would  leave  the  fields  of  God  and  Queen  Mary's  feet, 

Straight  to  the  heart  of  hell  would  go  seeking  my  sweet. 

God,  mayhap,  would  turn  him  at  sound  of  the  door; 

"Who  is  it  goes  out  from  Me,  to  come  back  no  more?" 

Then  the  blessed  Mary  would  say  from  her  throne: 

"Son  'tis  a  Mother  goes  to  hell  seeking  her  own." 

"Body  of  mine  and  Soul  of  mine,  born  of  me, — 

Though  who  wert  once  little  Jesus  beside  my  knee, — 

'  'It  is  so  that  mothers  are  made:  Thou  madest  them  so. 

body  of  mine  and  Soul  of  mine,  do  I  not  know?" 


By  the  Late  Louise  DeFerree 


I  followed  love,  he  laughing  fled 

By  sunlit  ways,  far,  far  ahead, 

No  more,  as  on  I  blindly  pressed 

Desired  I  love,  but  only  rest. 

I  fell;  one  stooped  and  lifted  me, 

Love's  eyes  were  wet,  "I  stayed  for  thee." 
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In  the  Realm  of  Song 


Siy  "^ltita  5tt.  3W& 


The  world  has  many  minds — it  has  but  one  heart;  and  it  responds 
to  Bernice  de  Pasquali's  wonderful  gift  of  song. 

On  Sunday,  January  10,  1915,  I  slipped  away  into  the  realm  of 
melody,  and  in  the  Columbia  Theatre,  San  Francisco,  heard  Mme.  I'as- 
quali  in  her  rendering  of  some  rare  and  beautiful  productions. 

There,  away  from  the  wearing  confusions  of  this  complex  existence, 
I  lingered  a  brief,  sweet  while,  under  the  spell  of  her  divine  voice,  that 
like  a  cleansing  wave  of  sound,  washed  away  the  stain   of  sordid   things. 

I  have  heard  by  many  a  happy  chance,  the  queens  of  song,  but 
never  one  who  rendered  so  exquisitely,  a  difficult  program  of  the  world's 
best  music. 

These  gems  of  composition,  past  and  present,  found  their  true  in- 
terpretation, through  the  art  and  genius  of  this  gracious  and  gifted 
woman.  Mme.  Pasquali  has  a  beautiful  and  magnetic  personality — she 
appeals  to  every  sense  of  harmony. 

The  world  is  richer  and  better,  that  she  lives.  From  that  perfect 
hour,  I  came  back  to  the  other  details  of  the  days,  with  it's  spell  still 
about  me,  and  the  hope,  and  the  faith,  so  beautifully  expressed  by  an 
immortal  writer,  that  after  the  pain  and  sin  and  sorrow — after  the 
troubled  dream  of  life — "We  shall  wake  in  heaven,  to  the  sound  of  a 
sweet  voice  singing." 


Ol)e   .ArtgeU 


3iy  "!2Vnna  52t.  3\ced 


Pure,  and  untouched  by  the  flame  of  sin, 
Must  be  the  hosts  of  the  Cherubim. 
Mothers  bereaved,  with  cheeks  tear-wet 
Your  love,  the  heavens  with  jewels  set 
With  empty  arms  and  longina  eyes, 
Hopefully  turn  to  your  paradise. 

With  folded  hands  on  each  stainless  breast, 
You  have  laid  your  innocent  babes  to  rest, 
But  with  spirits,  in  legions  undefiled, 
Gathers  in  glory,  each  sinless  child. 
And  in  that  bright  realm,  that  seems  afar. 
The  souls  of  the  children,  the  Angels  are, 
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The  Song-Maker 


By  Frances  Bannerman 


Where  ha'  ye  been  in  the  woods  all  day, 

My  son,  now  tell  me  truly? 
I  ha'  been  where  fawns  with  the  shadows  play 

And  the  young  bucks  sport  unruly. 
Ha'  ye  shot  no  bolt  in  the  chase,  my  son, 

That  ye  come  so  empty-handed? 
I  ha'  lain  with  the  hare  on  the  hills  and  won 

Where  the  Hunters  Grey  are  banded. 

Ha'  ye  cut  no  stint  in  the  woods  to-day, 

No  faggot  for  winter  firing? 
I  have  slept  on  the  beachen  branches'  sway 

To  the  wood-doves'  soft  desiring. 
I  wot  ye  had  given  tryst  with  a  lass, 

Or  met  with  some  idle  limmer! 
I  have  seen  where  the  nut-brown  maidens  pass 

To  bathe  where  the  rushes  shimmer. 

(0  well  I  see  you  are  witched  this  day. 

Forfend  ye  be  not  hag-ridden!) 
1  heard  them  laugh  as  they  fled  away 

In  the  hazel  thickets  hidden. 
I  have  learned  the  song  that  the  Dancers  sing 

Treading  their  woodland  measure; 
I  have  heard  the  wee  Folk's  hammers  ring, 

Mining  their  golden  treasure. 

Had  ye  gotten  a  fairy  love  to-day 

She  had  gi'en  ye  a  pledge  at  gloaming; 
Had  ye  brought  one  golden  jewel  away 

Nor  come  so  bare  at  homing, 
Ye  had  something  safe  for  the  time  of  lack. 

Think  ye  Winter  cometh  never? 
Nay,  peace!     From  the  forest  I  bring  ye  back 

A  song  that  shall  live  forever! 
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EDITORIAL 


BY     ANNA     M.     REED 


,J 


,^^^A  HAT  I  have   been,  I  am,   in  piinciple  and  character,   and 
^V /  what  I  am  I  hope    to  continue  to  be.     Circumstances    or 
▼*^      opponents  may  triumph  over  my  fortunes,  but  they  will  not 
triumph  over  my  temper  or  my  self-respect." — Daniel  Webster. 


DURING  the  last  campaign  of  the  fall  of  1914,  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia were  confronted  by  a  situation,  that  threatened  to  make 
a  travesty  of  our  boasted  freedom,  and  a  farce  of  equal  justice. 

The  original  Prohibition  Amendment,  framed  by  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  California  was  amended,  at  the  dictation  of  the  fanatical,  would- 
be  reformers  of  the  East,,  and  the  voters  of  this  state,  were  asked  to  con- 
fiscate by  their  ballot,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  in  time  of 
peace,  without  compensation. 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  had  it  been  proposed, 
to  rob  deserving  citizens  of  their  lawful  property,  and  legitimate  business, 
without  full  payment  for  their  loss. 

Absinthe  is  a  drug.  Not  a  beverage  or  a  wine.  "When  Switzer- 
land decided  that  its  use  was  injuring  her  subjects  she  adopted  a  law 
abolishing  the  industry. 

But  Switzerland  had  encouraged  the  industry  for  years  and  had 
shared  in  its  profits  just  as  California  has  profited  from  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  wine  and  grape  industries. 

Switzerland  did  not  think  it  just  to  destroy  that  industry  without 
compensation. 

So  Switzerland  paid  the  owners  and  tenants  of  the  lands  on  which 
absinthe  had  been  cultivated  for  distillation. 

The  owners  and  leaseholders  of  the  factories  were  paid. 

The  day  laborers  in  the  absinthe  fields  were  paid  and  the  factory 
hands,  too. 

Old  employes  were  paid  an  indemnity  "equal  to  the  total  amount  of 
wages  received  during  the  preceding  four  years." 

When  Germany  abolished  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  matches,  the 
government  adopted  an  indemnity  plan  copied  after  the  Swiss  decree. 

When  England  passed  a  law  reducing  the  number  of  saloons,  the  gov- 
ernment paid  the  saloonmen  for  the  property  the  law  made  worthless. 

Only  in  America — only  in  the  land  of  the  "free  and  the  just" — do 
people  propose  laws  to  ruthlessly  destroy  industries  encouraged  for  years, 
and  in  which  millions  of  dollars  are  invested,  and  upon  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  toilers  depend  for  their  daily  bread. 

When  an   employe  is  injured,  the  employers'  liability  law  provides 
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for  his  medical  service,  and  insurance  if  permanently  disabled. 

The  law  of  humanity  decrees  that  when  any  person  must  suffer  for 
the  good  of  humanity,  some  compensation  must  be  made. 

If  the  liquor  business  must  be  abolished  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
then,  why  in  the  name  of  humanity  shouldn't  we  compensate  these  whom 
the  law  injuries?" 

You  may  think  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  is  wrong. 
But  no  right-thinking  person  can  deny  that  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  arbi- 
trarily and  suddenly  destroy  capital  and  impoverish  labor. 

The  question  for  you  to  decide  is  not  one  of  temperance.  Even  the 
church  is  divided  as  to  whether  prohibition  laws  really  promote  temper- 
ance. 

The  question  is  one  of  justice! 

And  viewed  from  any  standpoint  whatever  a  proposed  state-wide  pro- 
hibition  law  is   unjust. 

The  prohibitionists  admitted  this  when  they  offered  the  other  amend- 
ment extending  the  time  three  months  for  the  liquor  merchants  and  a 
year  for  the  manufacturer. 

Whether  it  was  three  months  or  three  years,  the  principle  was  the 
same.     It  was  confiscation  without  compensation." 

Such  far-fetched  philanthropists,  whose  policies  are  the  inheritance 
of  fanatical  intolerance,  that  has  cursed  America,  ever  since  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  "went  back"  on  their  original  compact  and  handed  down  to 
posterity  the  spirit  of  the  "Blue  Laws"  of  New  England,  which  stand  of 
record  today,  and  which  in  force,  would  prevent  a  man  from  kissing  his 
wife  or  child,  and  from  "running  in  an  unseemly  manner,"  on  Sunday, 
and  under  which,  innocent  women  were  dragged  to  the  stake,  and  burned 
alive,  by  the  "Christians"  of  that  time  and  place,  because  some  body's 
child  had  a  fit,  or  a  cow  had  a  murrian. 

It  was  such  "Christians"  that  exiled  Roger  Williams,  because  he 
would  not  agree  with  their  diabolical  doctrines,  to  the  bleak  and  barren 
wilderness  of  New  England,  in  the  dead  of  winter.  That  he,  and  his 
beliefs,  might  perish.  But  he  survived.  And  to  him  belongs  the  un- 
perishable  honor,  of  proclaiming  for  America,  the  full  Gospel  of  social, 
political,  and  religious  liberty. 

The  present  intolerant  class  of  America,  headed  by  our  "Great  Na- 
tional Kissing  Bug,"  Lieut.  Hobson,  after  dictating  the  framing  of  the 
Prohibition  clause,  that  would  include,  for  destruction,  our  beautiful  and 
valuable  vineyards,  then  caused  the  organization  of  the  "Plying 
Squadron,"  to  decend  upon  California,  like  a  swarm  of  Egyptian  Locusts, 
to  destroy  a  viticultural  acreage,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and 
leave  in  their  wake,  and  "abomination  of  desolation."  Among  the  per- 
sonelle  of  this  band  of  "destroying  angels,"  were  included  not  only 
"Kissing  Bug  Hobson,"  but  also  Dan  A.  Poling  the  "horse  race  preacher," 
of  Oregon,  and  last  but  not  least,  Mrs.  Annie  K.  Bidwell's  "Pet  Pastor" 
R.  A.  M.  Browne,  of  late  unsavory  reputation.  He  belonged  to  the  East, 
but  coming  to  California,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Bidwell,  who 
took  him  under  her  reformatory  wing,  and  paid  his  salary  during  the 
late  campaign,  to  preach  Prohibition,  and  a  "Dry  California."  But  he 
and  his  doctrines  have  been  "snowed  under,"  by  the  ballots  of  sane 
people  and  it  is  useless  "to  pour  water  on  a  drowned  rat." 

The   "Flying   Squadron"   had   no   interest   in   California.      They  paid 
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no  taxes  here — owned  no  property — did  not  understand  the  conditions, 
which  are  unique,  California  being  the  only  raisin  and  wine  producing 
state  of  the  Union. 

Their  only  interest,  was  an  interest  in  the  "Slush  Fund,"  put  up  by 
the  patent  medicine  and  stomach  bitters,  and  grape  juice  people,  and 
doubled  many  times  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  for  reasons  known  to  some, 
but  best  known  to  himself,  although  one  day  it  will  be  a  matter  of  public 
scandal.  This  "Flying  Squadron"  came  before  the  people  of  California, 
in  a  series  of  meetings — a  continuous  performance — a  kind  of  Religious 
Vaudeville..  They  sang,  and  preached — and  prayed,  to  that  God,  whose 
long  suffering  patience  must  indeed  be  tried,  by  the  conflicting  petitions, 
of   his    "Christian"    children    of  the   present   generation. 

Their  appeal  was  a  kind  of  "unholy  triple  alliance."  They  pre- 
sumed upon  our  ignorance,  they  appealed  to  Maudlin  Sentiment,  and 
worked  upon  our  prejudices,  quoting  as  "holy  writ,"  the  sayings  and 
admonitions  of  a  class  of  men,  who,  although  great  in  their  day,  and 
Sages  of  wisdom  at  the  time  and  then  considered  good,  lived  such  lives 
of  indulgence  and  dissipation,  with  their  numerous  wives  and  slaves  and 
concubines,  that  they  make  our  "modern  sports"  look  like  "thirty  cents." 

Even  Brigham  Young,  the  head  and  front  of  Mormon  offending, 
could  not  "hold  a  candle  to  them." 

We  say  these  things  in  no  spirit  of  irreverence,  respecting  truth, 
but  hating  hypocrisy  and  superstition. 

When  one  of  those  Ancient  Patriarchs,  after  a  night  of  indulgence, 
arose  in  the  morning  with  a  bad  head,  he  naturally  felt  in  a  philosophical 
and  reformatory  mood,  and  advised  the  "other  fellow,"  not  to  look  upon 
the  wine  when  it  was  red,  because  "at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  did.  This  "Flying 
Squadron"  quoted  from  the  "Old  Bible,"  much  of  which,  all  intelligent 
readers  know,  to  be  only  history,  and  a  history  that  would  not  do,  to  be 
read  aloud,  to  the  "Boy  or  Girl,"  that  the  Eastern  horde  of  fanatics  are 
so  anxious  to  "save." 

But  they  did  not  quote  from  The  New  Testament  and  they  never  will. 
The  time  for  bewitching  the  people  of  America  by  false  doctrines  is  past. 

Read — think  and  "wake  up!"  The  "Flying  Squdron"  sang  that  old 
song  that  we  have  heard  for  forty  years:  "Where  Is  My  Wandering  Boy 
Tonight?"  But  it  failed  in  the  desired  effect.  Intelligent  people  have 
learned,  that  if  that  boy,  is  as  degraded,  disreputable  and  degenerate  as 
those  who  profess  to  love  him  best,  have  pictured  him,  the  farther  off  he 
wanders  the  better,  and  they  hope,  he  may  never  come  back. 

If  he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  he  will  "make  good" — far  or  near. 
If  he  has  not,  "Salt  Peter"  will  not  save  him,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
legislate  and  "straight  jacket"  him  into  decency. 

We  are  tired  of  Maudlin  Sentiment,  shedding  tears  over  the  MORAL/ 
"MISFITS"  that  can  never  be  shaped  into  men.  And  women  are  largely 
to  blame,  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  class  of  beings  that  only  cumber  the 
earth. 

Let  us  have  men,  with  the  moral  courage  to  live  clean  lives,  and  take 
care  of  women  and  children,  as  God  intended  them  to  do. 

For  years,  in  a  country  civilized  and  Christianized,  we  have  used  to 
excess,  to  the  detriment  of  our  Livers,  and  the  hardening  of  our  arteries — 
the  cursed  Mohammedan  Drink — that  comes  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
the  Coffee  Pot — the  beverage  of  the  "unspeakable  Turk"  who  uses  no 
alcohol. 
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From  another  pagan  nation  we  have  accepted  Tea,  to  tan  our  di- 
gestive organs,  and  dry  our  blood. 

Our  Prohibition  friends  would  have  us  adopt  the  use  of  "Grape  Juice." 

All  well  informed  people  know  that  Grape  Juice,  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  turns  to  wine.  To  arrest  this  fermentation,  and 
denature  the  juice,  one  of  two  deadly  poisons,  must  be  added,  that  by 
daily  use  would  destroy  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich. 

Of  the  many  beverages  of  many  lands  wine  and  beer  alone  nourish 
human  life.  Pure  wine,  is  the  drink  of  civilization,  approved  by  Christ 
himself,  the  founder  of  Christianity.  Used  and  not  abused,  it  should  bet 
the  drink  of  all  civilized  people. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Congressman  William  Kent,  from  this  district,  fifteen  copies  of  its  28th 
Annual  Report,  which  he  will  be  glad  to  forward  on  request,  as  long  as 
his  supply  lasts.  This  report  is  particularly  interesting  to  those  connect- 
ed with  railroad  work  and  to  lawyers  handling  questions  pertaining  to 
common  carriers. 


The  Northern  Crown  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  bountiful 
supply  of  flower  and  garden  seeds  by  the  courtesy  of  Congressman  Wm. 
Kent. 

Wanted — Women  agents  to  represent  line  of  ladies'  dresses,  suits 
and  coats  made  to  measure,  prices  right.  Sample  line  to  reliable  people. 
Good  commission;  reference  required. 

SPEIER  TAILORING  CO. 

305  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Rea — Dentist 

Hours:  6  to  11  a.  m.,  1  to  5  p.  m.  Phone  243 

W.  Perkins  Street  -  -  Ukiah,  Cal. 

I.  M.  Lathrop-Malpas,  M.  D. 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  a  Specialty 
Ukiah  Cal. 

...  American  Cafe  .,. 

Kenny  &  Nicolaides,  Props. 

Always  For  the  Best 

Of  everything   to  eat.     Clean  tables   and  well  cooked  foods, 

as   well    as  prompt  service.    Family  tables. 

PHONE  156 

American  Hotel  Building  Main  Street  Petaluma,  Calif orani 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  SCENIC  LINE 


Through  the  Land  of  Opportunity 

Belween  — — 

Fort  Bragg  and  Willits,  Cal. 

40  Miles  of  Unsurpased  Scenery 

through  the    celebrated   Redwood 

Forests  and  along  the    beautiful 

NOYO  RIVER 

4*    S{ 

* 

Camping,    Fishing,   Hunting,     Bathing, 
Boating,  Etc. 

Many  people  are  now  taking  avdvantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  see  this  wonderful  land  of 
opportunity  by  making  the  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Fort  Bragg  by  water  and  returning  by 
rail. 


I 


_J 

Offices  at  Fort  Bragg  or  1017  Crocker   g 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 


<^ 


The   Only   COMPLETE    Abstract   of    Mendocino    County    Eecords 

Established   1885 

Mendocino  County  Abstract  Bureau 

Smith,  Donohoe  &  Co.,  Props. 

Conveyancers,  Surveyors  Office  Opposite  Hall  of  Records 

and  Notaries  Public  UKIAH,  CALIFORNIA 

Northwestern  Redwood  Company 


Lumber   Manufacturers 


Yard  (SkMill  at  Willits  C&  Northwestern 
cMendocino  Co.  California 


<J**><jXj>«xjxJ><e><SxSx£^^ 

I      The  Paris  Cafe      ! 

i- 

<s> 

B.  PEDRONI,  Prop. 

s 

%       V^y^^i.Mo»  All  the  Delicacies,  of   the  Season 


110  Main  Street  Petaluma,  Cal.        t 
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i       GEO.  G.  DAUNT  j 

|  Graduate  Optician  and  Jeweler  j 

J  Largest  Stock,  Lowest  Prices J 

*  * 

*  ! * 

|  Fine  Watch  Repairing  and  Fitting  of  Glasses  a  Specialty.  $ 

*  * 

|  PETALUMA,  -  -  -  CAL.  | 


Ice  Cold  Steam  and  Lager  YOU   ARE   ALWAYS   WELCOME 


fi  lie 


Cor.    Main    St.,    and   Redwood   Ave. 
FORT    BRAGG,    CALIFORNIA 


MRS.    E.   J.    RUSHSNG,    PROPRIETOR. 

MOST    POPULAR      TRANSIENT      HOUSE  on  the  COAST.  AUTO  MEETS 

ALL    TRAINS      AND      BOATS.    UP  TO  DATE  ACCOMMODATIONS 
PERFECT    SERVICE 


Donohoe  *H  Gaoler 

Uki&h's  Most  Competent  Plumbers 

Are  located  on  North  State  Street. 
All  plumbing  and  tinning  promptly  done. 
Ukiah,    California 


IARVIS  &  NICHOLS... 

....  Dealers  in.  .  .  . 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  and 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods 

MENDOCINO,  CALIFORNIA 


Per  eopy 
10  Cents 


flPtU    1915 


Per  Year 
$1.00 


GOPYRIOHT  1S04, 


ANNA    MORRISON    REED, 

Editor  and  Proprietor 
Issued     By  The  Northern  Crown  Pub.  Co. 


PETALUMA 
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TJ  MONTHLY  Periodical  of  Literature 
T\  and  Advertising.  Devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Northern  <  alifornia,  and  in 
a  broader  sense,  to  our  whole  country 
and  all  humanity    :      :      :      :  :      : 

Independent  in  its  policy,  and  its 
mission  to  give  a  fairminded  presenta- 
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Militarism  of  The 

Twentieth  Century 

By  Dr.  Hugh  K.  McClelland 


Creeds,  ceremony  and  dogma  will 
pass  out  in  the  unfolding  future,  but 
truth  will  hold  steadfast  as  the  polar 
star. 

Yesterday  we  knew  a  man  who 
had  attained  the  zenith  of  earthly 
adulation.  The  multitude  were 
caught  in  the  swirl  of  eloquence  and 
sophistry.  They  idealized  their  em- 
peror or  king  as  men  of  wisdom. 
Their  words  to  them  were  as  manna. 
Today  their  idols  are  shattered 
and  their  rulers  are  commonplace. 
Evolution  has  been  at  work.  Man's 
inner  conscience  has  caught  a  ray 
-of  light,  and  that  light  has  revealed 
a  truth,  and  all  else  pales  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  new  discovery.  God 
incarnated  in  the  Christ  is  made 
manifest  and  man  is  lifted  up  and  be- 
comes an  initiate  in  the  great  broth- 
erhood of  man.  The  ideals  that 
have  grown  up  and  fostered  through 
carnality  no  longer  chain  and  enthrall 
the  soul.  The  early  religious  teach- 
ing of  the  Hindu  Mahatmas  was  in- 
carnation. Penalties  for  carma  (sin) 
not  having  been  expiated  during 
one  objective  life  would  surely  fol- 
low in  a  subsequent  one.  This  was 
used  as  a  whip  over  slaves  that  they 


might  give  more  fully  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.  Phalic  and  Zonic 
worship  prospered  in  an  ag3  that  was 
no  less  grounded  and  has  its  basic 
and  selfish  material  aspect  in  the 
heart  of  the  slavemaster  and  captains 
of  industry  in  an  age  not  far  removed 
from  man's  ascent  into  the  domain 
of  reason.  Hermes  rose,  as  it  were, 
out  of  an  age  of  superstition  and  held 
up  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  man 
freedom  of  thought,  liberty  of  action, 
and  equality  as  a  part  of  man's  right- 
ful heritage.  The  thnnderings  on 
Mount  Sinai  penetrated  the  centra- 
lia  of  the  soul  and  lifted  man  above 
the  material  into  the  spiritual. 
Socialism  in  its  broadest  aspect  was 
proclaimed  in  Palestine  as  the  only 
liberator  of  men  then  in  chains  and 
bondage.  Men  were  led  by  selfish- 
ness and  military  glory,  out  and 
away  from  the  high  ideals  as  then 
taught  by  the  Christ  and  established 
a  system  the  fruits  of  which  has  en- 
slaved untold  millions,  Krishna, 
Christ,  Luther,  Lincoln  and  all  the 
great  reformers  of  ages  past  found 
the  same  inborn  selfishness  and  love 
of  military  rule  at  the  base  of  all  op- 
pression.    The  upward  lift  and  trend 
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of  evolution  is  the  awakening  of  the 
conscience  that  men  and  women  may 
assimilate  the  highest  and  best  as 
taught  by  a  faultless  social  compact 
as  set  forth  in  spiritual  ideals. 

Militarism  born  of  the  instinct  to 
kill  and  to  subjugate  the  wealth  of 
nations  for  personal  and  national 
greed  and  ambition  has  caused 
Europe  to  become  the  great  slaughter- 
house of  the  nineteenth  century.  Men 
to-day  are  preaching  and  advocating 
world  peace  and  at  the  same  time 
calling  on  the  laboring  masses  to  con- 
tribute their  hard  earned  dollars  to 
keep  alive  the  building  of  large 
engines  of  destruction  that  blood  may 
deluge  the  earth  and  that  future  gen- 
erations of  men  may  not  lose  the  art 
of  murder.  Every  crowned  head  of 
Europe  claims  God  to  be  on  his  side 
in  this  great  world  drama  of  de- 
struction, hoping  thereby  to  justify 
their  hellish  deeds. 

When  will  the  light  of  reason  have 
her  full  sway  and  forever  banish 
military  insanity  from  the  nations? 
At  this  very  hour  the  prostituted  and 
enslaved   of  every  land   are  praying 


on  bended  knee  ior  a  second  Mosi;s 
to  lead  them  to  life  and  liberty  and 
freedom,  and  relieve  them  of  the 
great  burdens  imposed  by  degenerate 
rulers  of  the  human  race. 

Where  can  a  sane  man  be  found 
who  believes  God  looks  complacently 
upon  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the 
butchery  of  mothers  and  babes?  In 
the  olden  time  when  men  had  a 
covetous  desire  for  the  possessions  of 
their  fellows  they  organized  a  crusade 
of  murder  and  robbery  in  the  name  of 
the  "most  High,"  the  all-powerful 
ruler  of  men  and  nations.  We  are 
pleased  to  call  that  an  age  of  barbar- 
ians but  now  we  are  inclined  to  wrap 
the  cloak  of  righteousness  close 
about  us  and  call  upon  God  to  direct 
the  bullet  unerringly  to  the  heart  of 
man.  The  unknowable  recedes  and 
opens  up  to  man  heights  and  depths 
that  never  can  be  attained.  Yet  a 
discerning  mind  can  encompass 
through  analysation  of  the  past  and 
a  clear  prophetic  vision  of  the  future 
that  which  meets  the  needs  of  the 
struggling  men  and  women  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live. 


Under  Mendocino  Redwoods 

(A  MEMORY) 


By   Mamie  Lowe   Miller 


In  the  sofeness  of  the  shadows  in  the  redwoods'  cooling  deep, 
In  the  silence  where  the  purple  of  the  canyon  lies  asleep, 
In  the  hallowed  ways  where  lilies  wait  as  nuns  for  morning  pray' 
Where  the  incense  of  azalea  bloom  is  heavy  on  the  air, 
Where  the  fern  and  bough  and  welling  spring  by  miracle  divine, 
Are  distilling  all  the  summer  air  to  old  refreshing  wine. 
There,  beneath  the  spires  majestic,  in  a  shrine  beloved  of  Thee, 
Kneel  I  at  the  Altar- in  the  hush  of  Memory.— S.  F.  Bulletin. 


L. 
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Equal   Suffrage  Amendment 

Remarks  by  Hon.   William  Kent,   of    California 

HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington,  D.  C. 
January  12,  1915. 


MR.   MONDEIJ,.      Mr.   Speaker,    II 
yield  three  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from    California    (Mr.   Kent). 

MR.  KENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  \ 
not  base  our  argument  for  equal 
suffrage  upon  inherent  rights,  for 
there  are  none.  If  there  were  even 
such  inherent  rights  as  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we 
should  have  no  war  conscriptions,  noT 
jails,  nor  mosquitoes  on  trout 
streams. 

Instead  of  inherent  rights  we  mere- 
ly possess  social  conventions,  which 
varying  with  times  and  places, 
represent  our  wisdom  and  our  folly  in 
the  attempt  to  secure  social  adjust- 
ment. 

Here  and  now  we  are  beset  with 
the  great  Ideal  of  democracy,,  of 
equal  rights  in  the  control  of  our 
destinies,  of  government  of,  by  and 
tor  the  people,  and  yet  as  concerns 
half  of  our  people,  half  our  own 
breed,  blood,  color  and  culture,  we 
deny    our    social    creed. 

Why  should  men  vote?  Is  It  be- 
cause they  vote  intelligently?'  No; 
uot  necessarily,  but  merely  because 
through  the  process  of  voting,  wheth- 
er right  or  wrong,  they  tend  toward 
self-government  and  self-education 
in  the  school  of  experience.  Clothe 
the  fact  of  male  government  in  all 
the  attractive  balderdash  of  chivalry, 
and  it  means  no  other  thing  than 
the  subjection,  the  possession,  the 
servitude  of  women  by  men  and  to 
men. 

It      means      inherent      disrespect, 


studied  insult,  and  a  denial  of 
democracy.  Some  of  you  chivalrous 
opponents  of  equal  suffrage  will  deny 
my  statement.  But  what  of  your 
arguments?  You  will  mention  the 
lovely  sheltered  life.  But  chivalry 
has  never  granted  shelter  to  most 
women,  it  has  not  been  adequate  to 
protect  the  shopgirl  or  the  working 
woman.  Chivalry  has  never  added 
to  their  wages  nor  saved  them  from 
physical  or  moral  wreckage.  They 
have  had  to  protect  themselves,  al- 
though deprived  of  the  chief  means 
whereby  men  In  a  democracy  can 
protect  themselves — the  ballot. 

But  woman  is  the  clinging  vine, 
man  the  sturdy  oak.  Man  and  wife 
shall  be  one  flesh,  and  man  Is  it. 
These  outbursts  of  chivalry  incite 
nausea. 

You  do  not  dare  to  speak  such 
sacrilege  when  you  remember  your 
mother,  you  would  not  presume  to 
talk  such  nonsense  to  the  woman  you 
have  married,  nor  would  you  tolerate 
the  marriage  of  your  daughter  to  a 
man  who  would  deny  her  equal  rights 
to  personality  and  character. 

Why  should  you  regard  the  women 
of  other  families  as  being  so  different 
from  youT  own  kin? 

Then  that  grand  old  dictum  about 
bearing  arms;  surely  that  is  a  splen- 
did thought  in  this  hysterical,  idiotic, 
man-made  world  filled  with  fear  and 
rabies.  Men  bear  arms  and  women 
bear  children,  and  since  the  men 
with  the  arms  have  the  power  to 
kill   the   children    born     of     women, 
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therefore  they,  the  murderers,  should 
rule.  Pistol  toting,  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  suffrage — it  takes  a  more 
ludicrous  chivalry  than  that  which 
Cervantes  laughted  out  of  existence 
to  countenance  such  reasoning.  I 
do  not  believe  that  even  the  enthusi- 
astic but  inaccurate  marksman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  who  so 
valiantly  contends  for  the  clinging 
vine  can  seriously  urge  this  theory. 

No;  there  is  not  one  single  honest 
argument  to  be  advanced  against  the 
sharing  of  the  responsibilities  of 
government,  of  social  adjustment, 
with  our  women,  except  such  as  is 
founded  on  the  belief  of  their  inher- 
ent inferiority  and  their  proper  sub- 
servience to  our  great,  good,  our 
sober,  intelligent,  clean,  and  righte- 
ous males  selves. 


I  am  not  worried  about  that  par- 
ticular convention  perpetrated  by 
ancestors  and  known  as  the  Con- 
stitution. This  resolution  to  amend 
is  a  method  of  bringing  that  docu- 
ment down  to  date  in  one  most  im- 
portant particular.  I  have  sworn  to 
"uphold  the  Constitution  without  any 
mental  reservation  whatsoever"  be- 
cause the  Speaker  asked  me  to,  and 
the  right  to  amendment  is  one  of  the 
features  of  that  document  which 
peculiarly  excites  my  admiration. 
Now  when  opportunity  is  offered  to 
amend  it,  so  that  the  best  half  of  the 
Nation  can  work  efficiently  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  Nation,  I  am  glad 
to  be  here  to  be  recorded.  (Ap- 
plause. 


Cbe  native  Sons  flnd  Daughters 


By  Hifrefl  J.  Pucfcett 

Upward,  forward  grandly  rising, 
With  a  stride  that  is  surprising, 

Yearly  grows  the  countless  train, 

Of  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters, 

Born  and  reared  beside  the  waters, 
Of  the  wave  washed  western  main 

Everywhere  o'er  vales  and  mountains, 
From  the  sunshine,  from  the  foun- 
tains, 

Spring's  the  vigor  of  their  years; 

In  their  sovereign  rule  extended. 

They  can  boast  they  are  descended, 
From  the  sturdy  pioneers 

Some  are  youthful,  some  are  hoary, 

And  their  progress  means  true  glory, 

Unto  this  enlightened  age, 

In  their  homes  of  comfort  dwelling, 

While  the  world  is  proudly  telling, 
Of  their  peerless  heritage. 
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Many  trades  and  arts  they  master, 

There's  no  land  improving  faster, 
Than  the  land  in  which  they  toil, 

Many  fabrics  they  are  rearing-, 
Many  hearthfires  they  are  eheering, 

Sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil- 
Noblest  sentiments  they  cherish, 

Loves  and  truths  that  never  perish. 
That  all  changes  have  withstood, 

Bright  their  freedom's  star  is  glowing, 
Earth  has  not  a  grander  showing, 

Of  true  man  and  womanhood 

Forms  of  strength,  of  grace,  of  beauty, 
It  will  be  their  pride,  their  duty, 

To  partake  of  noble  deeds, 

Ftttered  not  by  superstition, 

Earnest  for  their  glorious  mission, 
Irrespective  of  their  creeds. 

With  the  liberty  they  treasure, 

With  their  sunshine,  life  and  pleasure. 
They  do  scorn  to  envy  kings, 

Health  is  on  their  smiling  faces, 
And  the  blood  of  noblest  races, 

Mingles  through  their   vital   springs. 

On  their  paths  of  life  united, 

Truly  have  their  vows  been  plighted. 
For  the  glory  of  our  state, 

Husbands,  sisters,  wives  and  brothers. 
Like  their  fathers,  like  their  mothers, 

Hardy,  worthy,  wise  and  great. 

Sturdy  oaks  and  lovely  flowers, 

They  will  rival  proudest  powers, 

As  advancing  unoppressed, 
Filling  noble  occupations, 

They  will  be  the  pride  of  nations, 
Sons  and  daughters  of  the  west. 


"By  eruel  scorn    .    ,     .    .    darkness. 

By  weariness  of  body  and  tremor  of  the  soul, 

By  the  long  steps  that  lead  into  the  depths, 

By  these  we  know  we  are 

Not  far  from  thy  feet,  0  Lord." 

(Chorus  of  the  Cadet) 


^ 
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A  Visit  to  The  Falls  of  Fall  River 
In  Pioneer  Days 


-? 


&• 


Stringtown,  May  28,  1866. 
Mr.  Editor: — I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  an  invitation  to  join  a  Pic- 
nic party  to  Pall  River  Falls  the 
other  day,  from  an  old  and  valued 
friend,  E.  S.  Dickenson,  Esq.  The 
party  starting  from  this  place  early 
on  the  morniug  of  the  21st,  and  was 
composed  of  the  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  Misses  Lizzie  Woodman, 
Anna  Morrison,  Ruth  Armstrong 
and  Olive  C.  Thompson.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  party  were:  Messers 
Dickenson,  Fleming,  Brooks,  and 
Armstrong.  As  the  ride  was  to  be  a 
sharp  one,  the  party  gaily  mounted 
at  6  a.  m.,  and  rode  rapidly  forward 
to  Mooretown.  From  this  place  the 
trail  leads  through  a  dense  primeval 
forest,  8  miles  to  the  Frey  place 
owned  and  kept  by  Mr.  Frank  Brooks. 
He  was  pressed  into  service,  or, 
rather,  with  his  usual  willingness  to 
accommodate,  he  guided  us  to  within 
slchf.  of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  falls. 
Then  commenced  the  descent  of  the 
mountain  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to 
within  300  yards  of  the  falls.  Her© 
on  a  little  flat,  we  tied  our  animals, 
and  then  down  through  brush  and 
over  rocks,  to  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice, where  the  river  leaps  madly 
down  six  hundred  feet  more  or  less. 
The  party  became  separated  while 
we  were  descending,  a  portion  of 
them  crossing  the  river  to  obtain  a 
view  from  the  brink  of  a  cliff  which 
overlooks  the  Falls,  and  which  was 
named  Fearless  Cliff.  Others  kept 
fbeir  downward  course  to  a  large 
rock,  which  was  named  the  Rock  of 
Beauty,  where  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Falls  was  obtained.  The  ladies 
"'^rp  the  first  to  look  over  the 
awful  brink  into  the  depths  below, 
nnd  discovered  two  beautiful  rain- 
bows, d°wn  amidst  the  spray  at  the 
f~nt  of  the  Falls.  The  sun  was  soon 
hidden  by  clords,  when  they  were 
lost  to   our  view.      The   water,   as   it 


approaches  the  brink  of  the  Falls, 
leaps  down  about  six  feet,  then  be- 
comes confined  in  a  narrow  channel 
between  two  walls  of  granite,  where 
it  is  thrashed  into  foam.  This  chan- 
nel carries  the  water  about  12  feet, 
when  it  takes  the  grand  leap  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Falls,  or  until  it  is  ap- 
parently beaten  into  spray  by  the 
rocks,  and  forming  a  scene  of'  great 
beauty.  I  should  attempt  a  more  ac- 
curate discription  of  this  magnificent 
scenery,  but  I  was  greatly  confuted 
in  the  midst  of  my  admiration  by 
suddenly  turning  my  head,  and  near- 
ly hitting  two  beautiful  and  brilliant 
eyes   with   my  nose. 

These     Falls     are     nearly     north 
of   Oroville,    and   in    an   air  line   dis- 
tant   about    eighteen    miles;    by    the 
nearest    route    possible    for    animals, 
it  is  about  thirty  miles.  From  String- 
town,   or  Enterprise,  the  road  is  up 
the  mountain  ridge  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection eight  miles     to     Mooretown; 
then   one   mile   east;    then   northeast 
three    miles;    to    the    summit    of   the 
Mooretown  ridge;   then  north  over  a 
|  broken  country  four  miles,     to     the 
Frey  place,  then  in  a  westerly  direct- 
ion     nearly      three      miles      to      the 
Falls.        The     general     dircetion     of 
j  Fall    river    is    from    east    northeast. 
i  As   it   approaches   the    falls    it   turns 
:  to  the  southwest,  and  half  a  mile  be- 
1  low  the  Falls,   it  mingles  its  waters 
with    those    of    the    Middle    Fork    of 
Feather  river. 

After  a  prolonged  view  of  the  wild 
and  grand  scenery  of  the  Falls,  and 
partaking  of  a  cold  repast  that  had 
been  provided  for  the  occasion,  we 
began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain 
on  our  return.  The  weird-like  moan- 
ing of  the  wind  through  the  tops  of 
the  towering  pines,  warned  us  of  an 
approaching  storm.  The  summit  of 
the  ridge  was  soon  gained,  how- 
ever, and  our  galloping  steeds  soon 
placed  us  in  Mooretown  with  only  a 


Fall  River  Falls— Butte  County,  California.    483  Feet  High 
Photo  by  C.  G.  Leeson 
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slight  wetting.  Here  the  party  was 
reinforced  by  the  resident  belles  and 
beaux,  and  the  "light  fantastic  toe" 
was  tripped  until  midnight.  The 
storm  was  yet  raging  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  not  until  3  p.  m.,  that  the 
clouds  broke  away  so  that  our  ride 
homeward  was  resumed.  The  party 
was  soon  in  the  saddle,  and  started 
forward,  or  downward,  to  Stringtown 


where  they  arrived  without  accident, 
well  pleased  with  their  picnic,  and 
ready  to  embrace  the  earlist  oppor- 
tunity for  another  excursion. 

Yours  &  c, — J.  B. 
From  the  "Butte  Record." 
Oroville,  California. 

Preserved  in  the     scrap     book     of 
Anna  M.   Morrison. 


At  The  Linotype 

By  Anna  M.  Reed  In  Typographical  Journal 

March,    1915 

if*    «fc    «fi 

While  all  the  city  sleeps,  in  the  hour   be- 

fore the  dawn, 

In  thought  I  am  beside  you,  who  may  not 

think  of  me; 
I  see  the  shadow  on  your  faee,   the  light 

upon  your  hands. 
That  trace  upon  the  keyboard   the  news 
of  many  lands. 

0'  restless  heart!   that  holds  me  not,   I 

know  your  silent  pain; 
I  see  the  tired  eyes  bending   above   the 

restless  hands, 
Through  all  the  long  night's  weariness, 

I  never  leave  your  side 

In  thought  I  share   your  loneliness,   and 

loyally  abide. 

Those  hands    with  deft  alertness,  upon 
the  pliant  keyes, 

May  sometime  give   to   every   one  these 
words  I  write  for  you, 

And  deem  them  only  part  of  things,   re- 
corded swift  and  plain 

By  the  type  that  tells  the  stories  of  this 
old  world's  joy  and  pain. 

Dear  face  within  the  shaded   light— dear 

heart  not  touched  by  me, 
0,  hands  that  I  would  hold  and  keep!  but 

it  is  not  thus  to  be; 
As  these  words  shape  beneath  your  touch, 

a  thought  you  can't  define 
May  flit   across    your    memory,     subtle, 

tender— of  "Lang  Syne." 

I 
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Lincoln  Beacbey 

fiero  and  martyr  in  the  World  of  experiment 
Died  march  u,  1915 


3Jy  Z\nna  5ZI,  3W& 


Intrepid  heart  and  dauntless  soul, 

And  skilled  hands,  trained  to  a  deft  control, 

When  winds  of  March  were  strong  and   high, 

Danger  lurked  in  the  fairest  sky. 

Death  was  the  pilot;  and  vain  all  care 

For  him,  in  the  boundless  realms  of  air. 

On  strange  highways  it  thus  will  be, 

For  man's  ambition,  by  land  or  sea, 

As  progress  leads  to  the  halls  of  fame, 

In  blood,  is  written  each  Hero's  name 

And  the  wreathed  Bay  of  the  world's  renown. 

Is  ever  twined  in  the  Martyr's  Crown.  (S 

When  the  spirit  whispers:  "Excelsior"' 

Not  too  remote  is  the  farthest  star,  Jjj 

Chained  is  the  lightning,  and  vagrant  wind,  <jj 

Harnessed  in  mysteries  undefined, 

While  beyond  all  striving,  and  death,  and  night 

Is  the  ultimate  plane  of  a  higher  flight. 

So  ever  thus,  in  this  strange  world, 
fc  On  seas  of  foam,  with  sails  unfurled, 

In  the  wildering  wastes  of  the  upper  air, 

Death  and  failure  are  waiting  there;  j 

And  for  those  who  soar  to  the  higher  thing, 

The  stricken  heart  and  the  broken  wing. 


But  love  may  follow,  and  tear-dimmed  sight,  | 

Reach,  in  thought,  to  the  realms  of  light, 

Where  beyond  all  failure  and  everything, 

That  belongs  to  the  world  of  the  perishing 

Beyond  all  sorrow,  and  sound,  and  foam, 

The  higher  heavens  are  all  his  own. 
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A.  W.  Horwege 

Hereby  announces  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
Petaluma.  Subject  to  the  decision  of  the  voters  at 
the  coming  election — June  8,   1915.        :       :     :     :     ; 


Fran 

k  B. 

Singley 

[Incumbent] 

Hereby  announces 

himself 

as    a   candidate 

foi 

•   City 

Clerk  and  Auditor 

of  Petaluma.    Subjedt  to 

the 

decis- 

ion 

of   the  voters  at  the  coming  election,  June 

8, 

1915. 

Wm.  Zartman  &  Co. 


McCormick  Mowers,  Binders    and   Bakes 
Buggies,  Surries  and   Wagons 


Corner  Western  Avenue  and  Howard  Street 
Petaluma  :        :        :        :        :        :        :  California 


Northern  Crown  Ads  Bring  Results. 
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Continued  From  Last  Issue 


<  )nida  Mine,  Amador  County,  Mon- 
day, Sept.  6,  1869 — This  morning 
Lee,  Kate,  Eddie  and  myself  start 
for  Sacramento.  The  weather  is 
hot  and  dry,  and  it  will  be  a  dusty 
trip,  over  the  plains  between  here 
and  Sacramento. 

Tuesday-  We  arrived  late  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  later  I  called  on 
Dr.  Haswell's  family.  Wm.  H. 
Mills  told  me  frankly  that  he  was 
surprised  that  I  had  made  sueh  a 
success  before  the  public,  as  a 
speaker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  have 
a  nice  boy  baby.  They  have  called 
him  Ruskin,  he  is  about  8  months 
old.  He  was  born  after  I  left 
school  at  sacramento,  so  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  him,  or  any 
of  them  since  last  October.  This 
afternoon  I  attended  the  races  at 
the  State  Fair,  and  in  the  evening 
we  all  went  to  the  Pavilion.  Ran 
into  a  number  of  old  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

Wednesday — Called  on  Roscie 
Fitch,  Mr.  Mills'  niece  met  Arthur 
and  her  brother  Orpheus.    This  is 


the  first  time  1  have  seen  Orpheus, 
since  I  left  Sacramento. 

Thursday — Today  Orpheus  Gra- 
ham called,  and  escorted  me  to  the 
park,  and  to  the  pavilion.  Had  a 
pleasant  afternoon. 

Friday — Visited  the  woolen  mills, 
and  in  the  afternoon  went  through 
the  city  cemetery — stole  a  flower  or 
two  on  the  trip.  Orpheus  called  in 
the  evening  to  take  me  to  the  pavil- 
ion. Afterwards,  Orpheus,  Eddie 
and  I,  had  ice  cream.  I  like  to  go 
about  with  Orpheus,  but  I  know 
that  Lee  Woodworth  expects  to 
take  me  to  the  Fair,  and  other 
places,  and  I  do  not  think  he  likes 
to  be  disappointed,  but  I  think  Kate 
is  glad,  for  I  believe  she  is  afraid  I 
will  marry  her  brother  Lee — she 
need  not  worry. 

Saturday — I  called  on  Roscie 
Fitch  this  morning,  by  invititation, 
remained  all  day,  and  we  all  attend- 
ed the  theatre  in  the  evening,  and 
saw  the  play  of  "Ixion,  the  Man  on 
the  Wheel."  After  the  theatre 
Roscie  insisted  on  my  staying  over 
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night,  and  I  certainly  enjoy  being 
with  her,  but  fear  the  Woodworths 
will  think  I  am  neglectful. 

Sept.  12th.— Stayed  all  day  with 
Roscie.  In  the  evening  Orpheus 
called,  and  we  went  walking  on  the 
levee.  A  beautiful  stray  grey- 
hound followed  us  all  the  evening, 
and  acted  so  friendly  I  should  have 
liked  to  keep  him. 

Monday,  Sept.  13th. — Wrote  near- 
ly all  day,  and  as  I  was  in  the  house 
Lee  lingered  around  all  day,  and 
as  I  had  feared,  proposed.  He  is  a 
nice  fellow,  really  a  man  among 
men,  but  I  do  not  care  for  him  in 
that  way,  and  I  know  his  sister 
Kate  would  hate  me.     She  has  been 


with  him,   and   taken  care  of    his 
home,  for  a  long  time. 

This  evening  I  called  on  my  dear 
teacher,  Mrs,  Perry.  She  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  of  my  success,  but 
thinks  me  too  young  to  be  travel- 
ling over  the  country,  even  with  the 
protection  of  my  little  brother,  but 
I  know  what  I  am  doing,  and  what 
I  am  capable  of  doing,  so  shall  keep, 
right  on.  This  evening  I  bid  the 
Fitches  good  bye,  and  Orpheus 
walked  home  with  me.  He  is  rath- 
er narrow  in  some  of  his  views,  and 
more  insipid  than  I  once  thought 
him.  We  start  back  to  the  Onida 
mine,  and  Amador  county  tomor- 
row. 


Some  Uses  of  the  Grape    Vine  and  Its  Fruit 


By  J.   n    Banks 


Perhaps  no  plant  and  its  products 
are  used  in  so  many  ways  and  for  so 
many  purposes  as  the  grapevine 
and  its  fruits.  Many  of  these  uses 
are  of  ancient  origin  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  fact  that  few  plants  grow  and 
thrive  under  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions so  varied  or  respond  to  care 
and  attention  more  generously  than 
does  the  grapevine.  Thus,  we  find 
certain  forms  of  it  in  tho  natural 
state  aspiring  to  overtop  the  might- 
iest monarch:?  cf  the  forest  and  single 
plants  overspreading  areas  hundreds 
of  feet  in  circumference  while  other 
forms  are  grown  under  cultivation  as 
mere  bushes,  2  or  3  feet  in  height, 
yet  yielding  crops  ranging  from  1  1-3 
tons  to  as  much  as  22  tons  of  the 
finest  fruit  to  the  acre. 

By  nature  the  "vine"  is  evidently 
a  great  rambler.  Pliny  states  that 
because  the  vines  in  Italy  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  poplars  the 
grape  gatherers  in  vintage  time  stipu- 
lated with  the  master  that  in  case 
their  feet  shoul  slip  and  their  necks 
be  broken  he  was  to  order  and  pay 
for  the  funeral  pyre  and  tomb. 


The  cultivation  of  the  vine  was 
the  highest  achievement  of  ancient 
husbandry,  the  vine  and  olive  being, 
in  antiquity,  the  marks,  and  almost 
the  symbols,  of  settled  and  cultured 
life.  Profane  history  does  not  reach 
back  to  the  first  plantings  or  the 
first  wine  made  from  the  grape.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  grape 
seeds  have  been  found  with  the  re- 
mains of  Swiss  and  Italian  lake 
dwellers,  in  Europe — on  graves  of 
the  Bronze  age,  and  in  tombs  of  the 
Egyptian  mummies.  The  vine  is 
frequently  the  subject  of  metaphor 
in  the  scriptures — to  dwell  under 
the  vine  and  fig  tree  is  emblematic 
of  happiness  and  peace.  We  enjoy 
the  grape  in  the  fresh  state  or  when 
dried  in  the  form  of  raisins  or  "cur- 
rants;" the  unfermented  juice  and 
wine  are  important  items  in  house- 
hold economy  and  medicine,  while 
from  the  grape  many  other  products 
and  by-products  are  made.  The 
vine  itself  gives  pleasure  to  the 
senses  by  its  fragrant  blossom, 
beautiful  foliage  and  luscious  fruit; 
it  affords  shade  and  shelter;   various 
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parts  of  it  are  employed  for  divers 
medicinal  purposes;  and  the  wood  is 
used  for  fuel  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture  and  other  useful 
articles.  In  fact  there  is  no  part  of 
the  vine  or  its  fruit  that  has  not 
proven  of  value  for  one  or  more 
purposes. 

In  Switzerland  the  leaves  are  ap- 
plied to  medicinal  or  surgical  uses. 
For  cuts  and  fresh  wounds  they 
are  esteemed  a  sovereign  remedy. 
Decoctions  of  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
are  used  in  poultices.  An  agreeable 
tea  is  also  made  from  the  leaves 
which  is  said  to  greatly  strengthen 
the  nerves.  In  its  use  more  sugar 
is  necessary  than  for  tea  from  the 
tea  plant.  The  leaves  are  also  ex- 
cellent food  for  cows,  Jsheep  and 
hogs.  The  "tears"  of  the  vine, 
used  medicinally,  are  a  limpid  exu- 
dation of  tin  sap  at  the  time  the 
plants  begin  budding,  and  are  found 
on  the  vine  where  the  slightest 
wound  occurs  to  the  plant.  The 
liquid  is  collected  by  cutting  off  the 
ends  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  which 
will  be  filled  in  a  few  days.  The 
wood  and  branches  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  caskets,  furniture, 
rustic  work,  bark  for  tying  material, 
etc.,  and  when  burned  furnish  pot- 
ash and  salts. 

The  wood  of  the  grape  is  said  to 
be  of  the  most  lasting  nature,  very 
beautiful  in  its  texture.  The  col- 
umn of  Juno's  Temple  at  Motapont 
and  also  the  statu' e  of  Jupiter  at 
the  City  of  Assolonium  were  made 
from  the  wood  of  the  vine.  The 
great  doors  of  the  cathedral  at  Ra- 
venna are  made  of  vine  planks,  some 
of  which  are  12  feet  long  and  15 
inches  broad. 

Aside  from  their  economic  value 
vines  are  often  cultivated  for  pure- 
ly ornamental  purposes,  owing  to 
their  beautiful  foliage  and  the  rich 
coloration  they  assume,  the  shade 
they     afford,     and     their     hardihood 


and  longevity.  The  vine  is  one  of 
the  few  plants  that  can  be  conven- 
iently grown  in  citios  or  towns 
either  as  bushes  or  for  making  de- 
lightful arbors  that  not  only  beautify 
the  home  but  furnish  cooling  shade 
and  luscious  fruit.  The  more  tender 
sorts  can  be  grown  in  graperies  in 
many  regions  with  good  profits,  and 
when  grown  in  pots  not  only  serve 
as  handsome  decorations  in  the 
dwelling  and  on  the  table,  but  add 
one  of  the  choicest  of  morsels  to  the 
menu  as  well.  To  quote  the  language 
of  an  enthusiast. 

"The  grape  is  the  poor  manlsj 
fruit,  especially  one  who  has  only  a 
house  lot  of  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions.  He  can  plant  vines  be- 
side his  cottage  and  the  roots  will 
extend  and  profitably  occupy  every 
inch  of  ground  underneath  it,  and 
from  that  small  space  produce  all 
the  fruit  his  family  can  consume, 
while  the  vines  afford  shade  and  pro- 
tection and  add  beauty  to  his  little 
home,  occupying  no  space,  either 
above  or  below  the  ground  to  inter- 
fere with  other  interests,  and  pro- 
ducing more  fruit  in  less  time  and 
with  less  labor  and  attention  than 
anything  that  was  ever  planted." 

As  a  citizen  of  California  and 
more  particularly  Mendocino  County, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  of 
the  advantages  Mendocino  County 
possesses  over  some  of  our  sister 
counties  in  vitculture.  Mendocino 
County  is  fast  becoming  a  viticul- 
tural  county;  her  climate  and  soil 
conditions  are  particularly  adapted 
to  grapes  and  fruit.  Unlike  So- 
noma or  Napa  counties  we  have  no 
hard-pan  or  bed-rock  to  interfere 
with  the  roots,  nor  any  alkali.  Our 
water  surface  is  from  five  to  eight 
feet,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  the 
roots  and  therefore  there  is  no 
blight. — From  Northern  Crown  of 
May  1907. 
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(f  time  ana  Cove  > 

\y.  By  may  S.  Greenwood  \*f 

\*>  * 

\4/  The  soft  winds  sigh  ontside  my  window,  love,  W 

\|/  The  stars  peer  down  from  their  high  heavens  above;  \jfjf 

\j)j  Below  the  cliffs  I  hear  the  sounding  sea  \|/ 

ylj  Beating  against  the  rocks  insistently,  yjfo 

w  And  so  the  waves  of  time  beat  on  my  heart.  w 

\U  They  cannot  heal  the  wound  nor  soothe  the  smart;  \& 

ff\  Time  cannot  take  away  my  love  for  thee  \|/ 

/f\  Until  I,  too,  sink  in  it's  sounding  sea.  /|\ 

J}J  Cbe  Road  to  Content  ^j 

*f)  By  may  S.  Greenwood  ijl 

fl>  >fV 

jr*i  Away  from  the  toil  and  the  worry  i*i 

;»>  And  the  trouble  of  things  that  be,  ;L 

:L  Come,  wander  away  to  the  heart  of  the  day  y- 

•J:  O'er  the  gray-ribbon  road  with  me.  -J- 

•J-  Where  baby-blue-eyes  are  a-dancing  ". 

•*•  And  tossing  their  bright  heads  in  glee,  .?. 

'?'  Like  a  glimpse  of  God's  own  sky  of  Heaven  «f* 

(j*  In  a  misty  green  silver  sea.  /f» 

ffl  Where  poppies  are  blazing  in  sunshine  (fk 

fjljV  And  fragrant  ferns  wave  neath  the  trees,  fjj{ 

jk\  And  out  of  the  west  through  valleys  of   rest  /i\ 

/fl  Breathes  sweetly  the  cool   ocean-breeze.  j»\ 

,/|\  For  a  wonderful  wealth  of  treasure  h\ 

jm  Is  waiting  for  you  and  for  me,  j*i 

i|%  In  fair  nature's  heart  we  shall  dwell  far  apart  :L 

•J-  From  the  troubles  of  things  that  be. 

The  erucial  test  of  the  worth  of  any  faith  or  form,   creed   or  proc- 
lamation, is  the  life  and  practical  actions  which  grow  out  of  them.      The 

word  which  makes  better  carries  power   with  it.    The   worship   which 
really  helps  makes  the  community  better  in  which  that   worship  is  held. 

— Exchange 
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EDITORIAL 


^ 


BY     ANNA     M.     REED 


^  4^A  HAT  I  have  been,  I  am,   in  piinciple  and   character,   and 
&&/  what  I  am  I   hope    to  continue  to  be.     Circumstances    or 
▼  ▼      opponents  may  triumph  over  my  fortunes,  but  they  will  not 
triumph  over  my  temper  or  my  self-respect." — Daniel  Webster. 

THE  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  grown  in 
thirty-four  years  from  a  membership  of  less  than  50,000 
to  a  membership  of  more  than  2,000,000.  Its  average 
membership  last  year  was  2,020,671.  The  average  Amer- 
ican family  is  usually  reckoned  at  five  nembers.  This 
would  make  the  total  number  of  persons  dependent  on 
earnings  of  organized  labor  about  10,000,000.  One  per- 
son in  every  ten  in  our  country  is  intimately  interested 
in  the  prosperity  or  welfare  of  organized  labor.  More- 
over, outside  the  organized  trades,  in  occupations  which 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  unionize,  there  are  millions  of 
workers  whose  wages  and  conditions  of  work  are  indi- 
rectly influenced  by  conditions  that  have  been  secured 
in  the  organized  trades. 

The  importance  of  this  united  bod}-  of  workers  and 
voters  is  apparent  even  to  those  short-sighted  persons  who 
are  opposed  to  a  democratic  influence  in  industry.  No 
one  who  is  not  already  familiar  with  the  history,  princi- 
ples and  program  of  organized  labor  should  lose  a  good 
opportunity  now  presented,  by  the  Federation's  exhibit 
at  the  exposition,  to  become  so.  The  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  are  a  good  deal  more  important  to  us 
than  the  policies  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  If  it 
help3  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  peaceful  industrial 
developement,  as  it  surly  is  doing,  it  is  worth  sympathe- 
tic and  broad-minded  study.  — S.  F.  Bulletin. 
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WE  publish  in  this  issue  of  the  Northern  Crown 
Magazine,  two  of  the  scenic  attractions  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia: "The  Falls  of  Fall  River,"  and  a  Mountain 
Meadow  in  Trinity  County.  The  Falls  are  in  Butte 
County,  in  the  territory  ef  the  proposed  National  Park 
there.  The  meadow  is  at  "Stewart's  Fork,  a  well  know 
cattle  region  of  Trinity,  Both  the<=e  counties  embraee 
thousands  of  acres  of  unimproved,  and  undeveloped  land, 
for  mining,  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

We  have  territory  and  resources  in  Californin  to 
support  100,000.000  people — Our  population  is  less  than 
3,000,000.  Much  of  the  desirable  territory  for  settlement 
and  improvement  lies  in  northern  California.  Much  of  it 
in  Trinity  and  Butte  counties.  At  an  early  date,  we  will 
furnish  our  readers  with  special  numbers  of  The  North- 
ErN  Crown,  dealing  with  each  of  these. 


— An  eight  page  circular  has  just  been  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  un- 
der the  caption  Information  About  California  School 
System.  It  is  cleverly  designed  for  answering  the 
thousands  of  people  who  continually  ask  from  all  over 
the  world  about  this,  that  and  the  other  point  regarding 
the  California  schools.  It  tells  about  the  functions  of  the 
various  school  officers  of  the  county  and  state,  and  gives 
a  directory  of  the  same.  It  describes  certification,  ex- 
amination, teachers,  textbooks,  institutes,  salaries.  It 
touches  the  different  classes  of  schools,  colleges,  normal 
institutions  and  universities  of  the  state.  It  gives  lists  of 
what  may  be  had  and  what  not  in  the  way  of  official  pub- 
lications. Altogether,  it  is  a  tidy  and  handy  little  thing, 
well  worth  keeping  for  reference.  You  can  get  a  copy 
by  writing  to  Superintendent  Hyatt,  at  Sacramento. 


The  Exposition  walls  enclose  what  is  now  the  most  cheerful  spot 
on  eai*th.  This  is  better  than  beauty  alone  and  better  than  educative- 
ness  alone.  It  is  no  fun  to  be  educated  and  not  cheerful,  or  to  revel  in 
beauty  and  not  be  cheerful. 

It  is  true  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  very   careful  selection   and 
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rigid  exclusion  in  order  to  procure  an  area  of  complete  cheerfulness. 
Pleasure  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  aim  when  human  life  was 
planned.  Pain  and  struggle  are  more  common,  and  it  appears  that  men 
go  to  the  bad  very  rapidly  when  pain  and  struggle  are  left  out  of  their 
lives.  But  when  the  cheerful  things  of  life  can  be  got  together  and 
fenced  in,  as  they  are  at  the  Exposition,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  enjoy 
them  and  to  forget,  at  intervals,  that  the  world  contains  anything  that 
discourages,  frightens  or  hurts. — Bulletin. 


January  22,  1915 
Anna  M.  Reed, 

Dear  Madam: 
I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  20th  inst,  and  the  two  copies  of 
the  "Northern  Crown,"  an  excellent  little   book  which   I  doubt  not  has 
helped  the  good  cause  of  true  temperance  in  the  last  campaign. 

Appreciating  the  logical  stand  which  you  take  on  the  proper  use  of 
wine  as  a  true  temperance  beverage,  and  hoping  that  the  time  will  come 
when  our  American  mothers  as  well  as  daughters  will  become  educated  to 
the  use  of  wine  at  their  meals,  like  my  own  children  and  thus  remove  in 
a  logical  manner  the  evil  of  drunkenness  from  our  fair  country. 
I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

Andrea  Sbarboro 


A  preliminary  examinition  of  applicants  for  appointment  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Acadama  will  be  held  in  January,  1916,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  following  subjects  of  tho 
examination,  and  the  time  allowed,  are  as  follows:  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Grammar — three  hours.  Intermission.  Geography,  U.  S.  History,  Gen- 
eral History— three  hours. 

The  three  candidates  attaining  the  highest  average  will  be  desig- 
nated Principal  and  First  and  Second  Alternates,  respectively,  and  will  be 
permitted  to  take  entrance  examinations  for  admission  to  the  acadamy. 

Copies  of  official  examination  papers  which  candidates  have  been 
called  upon  to  pass  prior  to  admission  to  the  Acadamy  in  previous  years 
will  be  sent  to  those  applying,  outlining  the  sort  of  requirements  neces- 
sary both  for  the  preliminary  and  the  final  contests. 

Application  should  be  made  to  Hon.  William  Kent,  at  Washington, 
P.  C.  

STATEMENT     OF     THE     OWNER-  ma,  Cal.,     Managing     Editor,     Anna 

SHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CTR-  Morrison  Reed,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Busi- 

CULATION,  ETC.  ness  Manager,  A.  M.  Reed,  Petaluma, 

of  The  Northern     Crown     Magazine  Cal.,  Publisher,  Anna  Morrison  Reed, 

published  Monthly  at  Petaluma,  Cali-  Peialuma,  Cal. 

fo^ma,  for  April  1,  1915.  Owners:      Anna     Morrison     Reed, 

Name  of:  (no  corporation),  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Editor,  Anna  Morrison  Reed,  Petalu-  Known     bondholders,     mortgages, 
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My  commission    expires   January 
2,  1917. 
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and   other   security   holders,    holding    Ponntv  of  QftTinrna    ctflt.  nf  CaUfnr- 

1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount    C 
of  bonds,  mortgages,     or     other     se- 
curities:    None. 

Anna  M.  Reed,  owner  and  manag- 
er, 

Sworn  to  and  Subscribed  before 
ane  this  21st  day  of  April,  1915. 
F.  L.  BORDEN, 
Notary  Public    in   and    for    the ' 

J\  forethought 


By  Racin*  mcRoskey 

Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  McCarthy, 
President,  Woman's  Club  of  San  Mateo. 


We  have  heard  the  words  of  greeting., 
We  have    lasped  the  cordial  hand, 
We  rejoice  in  the  mutual  progress 
"That  marks  today's  club-land. 

We  are  each  spokes  in  the  moving  wheel* 
'That  turns  to  the  good  of  all. 
And  our  hearts  rejoice  in  unison, 
'To  the  notes  of  the  higher  call. 

While  we  climb  the  heights  to  a  fair  ideal 
We  must  true  and  helpful  be. 
For  patiently  must  the  worker  toil. 
E're  the  golden  harvest  see. 

Xiet  each  one  help  another, 
By  an  act,  a  word,  a  smile 
So  oft  a  tiny  message  kind 
May  weary  hours  beguile., 

And  a  drooping  spirit  lifted, 
May  some  splendid  work  attend. 
So  let  us  ever  watchful  be, 
The  helping  hand  to  lend. 

A  "strength  united  is  stronger," 
So  steadfastly  let  us  bind. 
Our  duty  with  love  and  courage, 
That  the  true  success  we  find. 

And   hope  will    lead  us    onward, 
And  faith  will  show  the  way. 
May  our  tasks  well  done,  and  victory  won 
drown  the  efforts  of  our  day.. 


Caroline  M.  Severance — "The  Mother  of  Woman's  Clubs" 
Died  at  Los  Angeles  Nov.  1914 
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Civilized   Warfare 


BY  D.  W.  RAVENSCROFT 


4 


Aggregate  association  is  a  natural  condition;  and  there  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  economy  of  nature  natural  laws  by  which  this  associ- 
ation can  be  made  just,  agreeable  and  progressive. 

A  fight  between  nations  can  no  more  settle  the  right  or  wrong  of  a 
question  than  can  a  fight  between  individuals  decide  what  is  right  or 
wrong. 

The  spirit  of  civilization  should  make  men  civil.  The  militant 
spirit,  justifiably  dominant  in  a  militant  age  of  transformation,  is  repel- 
lant  but  essential  in  sentimental  times.  But  the  philosophic  spirit  only, 
and  the  scientific  application  of  morals  will  preserve  order;  and  without 
order  there  can  be  no  progress.  The  philosophic  spirit  will  develop 
enough  militant  force  for  self-preservation,  not  weakened  by  the  valor  of 
ignorance,  nor  vanities  of  egotism.  Then  will  the  duty  of  discipline  be- 
come a  pleasure;  man  will  grow  more  tolerant  with  the  weak,  more  just 
to  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  and  more  happy  and  content  with  his 
fellowkind. 


The  unanimity  of  expression  con- 
demnatory of  the  war  in  Europe 
would  almost  necessarily  lead  one  to 
believe  that  war  has  no  virtues;  that 
this  were  a  preventable  catastrophe 
No  one  has  yet  given  a  generally  ac- 
cepted excuse  for  this  war's  having 
broken  out.  No  one  has  any  ade- 
quately universal  idea  how  an  equi- 
table settlement  could  be  arranged. 
No  one  has  given  any  wise  theory  of 
how  future  wars  as  severe  or  even 
more  severe  may  be  prevented.     The 


nations  now  involved  represent  what 
we  call  the  highest  in  our  later-day 
civilization.  They  compass  what  is 
meant  by  progress.  They  include 
what  has  been  termed  advancement. 
They  comprehend  the  best  in  phil- 
osophy, the  sciences,  the  arts,  the 
commercial,  industrial,  agricultural 
and  transportation  forces  of  the 
world. 

War  may  be  sometimes  a  prevent- 
able castastrope.  In  this  special  in- 
stance we  should  not  be  too  quick  to 
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judge,  nor  too  severe  in  our  criti- 
cisms. War  has  its  virtues  in  self- 
preservation,  the  first  law  of  nature; 
and  is  excusable  when  waged  for 
human  rights.  Great  national  ideals 
are  usually  supported  by  belief  in 
what  are  considered  fundamental 
policies;  and  for  the  defense  of  these 
polices  and  the  protection  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  represent  them, 
peoples  are  justified  in  going  to  what 
lengths  the  sacrifices  may  demand. 

One  of  the  oldest  postulates  of 
philosophy  is  that  "Nothing  is  ever 
settled  until  it  is  settled  right."  If 
this  be  true — and  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  a  postulate — the  settlement  of 
the  questions  involved  so  that  they 
will  stay  settled  seems  to  be  a  remote 
possibility.  For  there  are  so  many 
ideals  of  national  life;  such  a  diver- 
sity of  peoples;  such  a  variation  of 
individual  and  associated  tempera- 
ments; such  a  complication  of  inter- 
ests; such  a  variety  of  motives,  that 
no  one  great  principle  applied  would 
seem  to  cover  all  the  requirements 
of  the  case. 

Right  and  wrong  are  matters  of 
morals  when  applied  to  people. 
Associated  organization  is  a  natural 
condition.  There  is  no  natural  con- 
dition that  does  not  follow  natural 
law;  and  no  natural  ailment  can 
arise  that  has  not  a  natural  antidote.. 
Order  is  heaven's  first  law;  and  or- 
ganized government  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  ideal  society,  i  The 
codifying  and  systematizing  of  the 
laws  of  nature  are  the  proper  work 
for  the  scientist.  Government  has 
never  yet  been  reduced  to  a  science. 
The  dominating  factor  in  govern- 
ment has  always  been  sentimental.  It 
has  been  parental,  aristocratic,  theo- 
logical, military,  and  commercial.  In 
the  end  it  may  come  perhaps  to  a 
natural  base  when  scientifically  ap- 
plied to  the  welfare  of  mankind  in 
the  abstract,  instead  of  to  mankind's 
interests  in  the  concrete.  No  con- 
crete philosophy  or  science  can  be 
more  than  locally  or  temporarily 
progressive.  Abstract  philosophy  is 
based  upon  principles;  concrete  phil- 
osophy upon  facts.  The  concrete  fact 
is  necessary  to  substantiate  the  ab- 
stract principle. 

A  great  national  ideal  must  be  the 
uplift  of  the  aspiration  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  any  nation.  No 
people   can   rise   above   itself   its    en- 


vironment, and  its  ^natural  leaders. 
Masses  of  humanity  may  not  change 
their  temperaments  upon/  the  de- 
mands of  exigency.  No'  people  will 
arise  above  the  self-interest  of  the 
individuals  who  constitute  that 
people.  No  great  moral  principle 
has  yet  been  evolved  or  formulated 
upon  which  men  may  unite  for  world 
welfare.  Only  one  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted as  the  fundamental  law  of 
any  established  state;  and  that  has 
but  slight  recognition  by  the  people 
of  that  country.  -    - 

Government — the  application  of 
morals — has  been  in  the  light  of 
history  an  evolution  through  various 
degrees,  of  development.  The  paren- 
tal, the  patriarchal,  the  tribal,  the 
theological,  the  military,  the  civil, 
have  been  stages  of  political  pro- 
gress. The  lines  of  demarkation 
have  not'  been  abrupt,  the  progressive 
cteps  net  sudden,  the  changes  not 
violent  in  all  cases.  The  "inherent 
decency  of  humanity"  has  worked 
slowly,  but  as  constant  as  the  law 
of  gravity.  It  is  still  working,  and 
in  the  same  way  as  for  the  past  four 
thousand  years.  Science  has  de- 
veloped astronomy  from  astrology, 
chemistry  from  alchemy,  by  the  phil- 
osophers discovering  the  principles, 
and  the  scientists  systematizing  and 
formulating  the  laws  into  proper 
form  for  human  use.  A  few  of  the 
principles  of  morals  have  been  dis- 
covered; but  the  science  of  political 
economy  or  social  physics  has  not 
yet  been  properly  formulated. 

All  organized  government  is  based 
upon  opinion.  All  national  ideals  are 
based  upon  judgment  or  belief,  fol- 
lowing the  evidences  of  history,  of 
example,  of  precept.  Until  govern- 
ment is  scientific  there  can  hardly 
be  expected  honesty,  success,  or 
justice.  Governments  are  founded 
upon  morals — good  or  bad — man's 
relation  to  man  and  to  mankind. 
Morals  is  not  yet  a  science.  Until 
it  is  a  science  we  cannot  expect  per- 
manent peace.  So  far  there  have  not 
been  discovered  enough  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  morals  upon  which  to  found 
a  science.  And  of  the  few  discovered 
only  one  has  ever  been  attempted 
as  the  base  of  any  national  funda- 
mental law.  The  postulates  of  phil- 
osophy applicable  to  morals  are  sift- 
ed through  history  from  the  begin- 
ning.     Some   are   hardly   more   than 
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proverbs.  A  few  are  recognized  only 
as  "wise  saws."  The  two  or  three 
admitted  as  declarations  of  philos- 
ophic principle  are  tolerated  only 
locally,  or  by  inferrence,  or  maybe 
as  allegory. 

Every  man  owes  a  duty  to  his 
country;  and  when  the  call  to  that 
duty  is  made,  war  is  a  virtue,  and 
weakness  a  sin.  This  duty  the 
peoples  of  the  greater  states  of 
Europe  are  performing  with  an 
earnestness  and  devotion  unsurpassed 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  But  this 
duty  is  impelled  by  the  dominating 
ideals,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
times  and  situations  arising  from  ap- 
plied opinions.  While  governments 
are  founded  and  maintained  upon 
opinions,  and  opinions  are  based  up- 
on judgments,  men  will  contend  for 
their  judgments;  and  the  welter  of 
blood  will  redden  the  currents  of 
time.  While  governments  are  found- 
ed and  maintained  upon  beliefs,  and 
while  men  believe,  men  will  fight 
for  their  beliefs;  and  gouts  of  gore 
will  glut  the  pages  of  history.  War 
is  but  the  contention  of  ideals.  The 
end  of  war  depends  not  upon  the 
peace  conferrence  at  The  Hague; 
but  upon  the  moral  scientist  in  his 
den,  and  the  moral  philosopher  in 
the  home.  Education — the  training 
of  the  intellect — which  is  personal — 
will  not  reform  matters.  Morals — 
which  is  impersonal — is  the  true 
foundation  of  organized  association. 
Intellect  has  been  so  highly  de- 
veloped, specialized,  rarefied,  that  it 
answers  around  the  earth  with  a 
breath.  Yet  it  has  never  sheathed 
a  sword  nor  muted  one  gun.  Intellect 
has  made  morals  its  slave;  when 
morals  should  be  the  master,  and  in- 
tellect the  servant.  The  intellect  uses 
reason  and  logic  to  prove  its  posi- 
tions. Logic  is  the  tool  of  the  poli- 
tican  to  convert  the  mob;  reason  the 
vehicle  of  vicious  fancies  to  convince 
the  incapacitated.  We  need  know- 
ledge, which  should  stand  above 
reason;  and  truth,  which  should 
stand  above  logic.  Philosophy  knows 
not  reason;  and  science  knows  not 
logic.  Mathematics  tolerates  no 
opinion  no  arguments,  no  comprom- 
ise. Astronomy  knows  no  theory,  no 
belief,  no  judgment.  The  first  point 
at    which    morals    and    science    meet 


is  in  a  state's  metrological  system. 
From  the  nature  of  numbers  there 
cannot  be  two  kinds  of  mathematics. 
From  the  nature  of  morals  there  can- 
not be  two  kinds  of  scientific  gov- 
ernment— two   kinds   of  justice. 

The  philosophers  and  scientists  owe 
to  the  world  a  duty  more  exacting 
than  the  patriot  owes  to  his  country: 
A  better  foundation  for  ideals  than 
opinions;  a  philosophy  of  morals  and 
a  science  of  government  that  will  do 
away  with  wars,  with  dissensions; 
that  will  bring  an  end  to  the  de- 
structive belligerency  which  threat- 
ens civilization.  The  philosopher 
and  scientist  must  give  us  the  prin- 
ciples and  formula  for  government 
for  the  world's  good;  to  enthrone 
justice,  to  render  joy,  and  happiness, 
and  peace,  to  mankind  for  all  time. 

The  immediate  future  of  civiliza- 
tion may  depend  upon  democracy, 
because  of  its  being  a  constant  pro- 
test against  absoluteism.  But  the 
ultimate  accomplishment  of  civiliza- 
tion will  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  scientific  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples   of   the    philosophy   of   morals. 

The  spirit  of  civilization  should 
make  men  civil.  The  militant  spirit, 
justifiably  dominant  in  a  militant 
age  of  transformation,  is  repellant, 
but  essential  in  sentimental  times. 
The  philosophic  spirit  and  scientific 
application  of  morals  will  preserve 
order;  and  without  order  there  can 
be  no  progress.  The  philosophic 
spirit  will  develop  enough  militant 
force  for  self-preservation,  not  weak- 
ened by  the  valor  of  ignorance,  nor 
the  vanities  of  egotism.  Then  will 
the  duty  of  discipline  become  a  pleas- 
ure; man  will  grow  more  tolerant 
with  the  weak,  more  just  to  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  more  happy 
with  his  fellowkind. 

One  of  the  abler  philosophers  of 
the  last  century,  in  sneaking  of  the 
five  great  elements  which  are  ap- 
parently necessary  to  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  the  process  of  civilizan- 
tion,  in  a  chapter  upon  social  physics, 
said: 

"The  five  elements  of  this 
"great  process  will  bring  each 
"its  special  contribution,  which 
"will  inseparably  combine  them 
"all.     France  will  bring  a  phil- 
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"osophical  and  political  supe- 
riority; England  an  earnest 
"predilection  for  reality  and 
"utility;  Germany  an  aptitude 
"for  systematic  generalization ; 
"Italy  its  genius  for  art;  and 
"Spain  its  familiar  combined 
"sense  of  personal  dignity  and 
"universal  brotherhood.  By 
"their  natural  co-operation***** 
"they  will  lead  us  on  to  a  social 
"condition  the  most  conformable 
"to  human  nature  in  which  our 
"characteristic  qualities  will 
"find  their  most  perfect  respec- 
tive confirmation,  their  com- 
"pletest  natural  harmony  and 
"the  freest  expansion  for  each 
"and  all." 
Accepting     this     semi-prognostical 


quotation  in  a  generous  spirit  the 
writer  has  frequently  speculated  up- 
on whether  it  were  not  possible  for 
the  five  essential  national  elements 
united  with  the  American  Ideal  of 
liberal  justice  to  be  combined  in  a 
newer  and  more  impressionable  na- 
tion— for  that  was  written  many 
years  ago,  when  the  United  States 
was  of  small  consequence  in  the  cate- 
gory of  nations — and,  with  the 
science  of  morals  defined,  bringing 
to  full  fruition  a  civilization,  and 
consequently  a  manhood,  more  gen- 
erous, more  noble,  more  fair,  phil- 
osphical  and  just,  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  yet  known;  one  that  is  will- 
ing and  able  to  render  justice  to  all 
men,  and  be  neither  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  look  a  baby  in  the  face. 


Song 


Tis  I  am  a  lady,  now  that  I'm  old; 

I'm  sheltered  from  hunger  and  want  and  cold, 

In  a  wonderful  country  that's  rich  in  gold 

(And  life  to  the  last  is  sweet). 
Now  in  the  doorway  I  sit  at  ease, 
And  my  Son's  son,  he  plays  at  my  knees 

On  little  stumbling  feet. 
But  my  heart  goes  back  to  the  days  of  old, 
To  a  barren  country  where  gorse  is  gold, 
For  oh!  it  was  there  that  my  love  was  told. 

'Twas  there  we  used  to  meet! 
They  may  think  I've  forgotten  the  land  forlorn, 
In  the  happy  valley  covered  with  corn; 
They  may  lay  me  down  with  my  face  to  the  morn, 

A  stone  at  my  head  and  feet; 
But  I  know  before  the  break  O'  the    day 
My  soul  will  arise  and  be  far  away 

(For  Spirits  travel  fleet), — 
Away  from  the  valleys  covered  with  corn, 
Back  again  to  the  land  forlorn, 
For  oh!     It  was  there  that  my  love  was  born, 
'Twas  there  that  we  used  to  meet! 
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The  Peace  Fete 


BY  ANNA  M.  REED 


The  Peace  Fete,  to  be  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Panama  Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  on  June  4, 
1915,  will  be  a  significant  gathering, 
preliminary  to  the  International 
Conference  of  women  workers,  to 
promote  Peace,  to  be  held  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium,  San  Francisco, 
Ju  y  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  1915. 

This  will  be  the  largest  Peace 
Conference  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  primary, purpose  of  the 
Conference  is  to  make  this  present 
war  the  last  war  of  the  world. 

The  organization    includes    such 
personalities  as  the  following: 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Chairman 
Miss  Jane  Addams 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
Mrs.  Grace  Julian  Clarke 
Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby 
Mrs.  Aline  Shane  Devin 
Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead 
Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper 
Miss  Harriet  Noble 
Mrs.  Andrea  Hofer  Proudfoot 
Dr.  Inez  C.  Philbrick 
Miss  Elberta  Kate  Shipley 
Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lowe  Watson 
Mrs-  Cyrus  H.  Woodruff 
The  governing  Board  of  the   Pan- 
ama  Pacific  International    Exposi- 
tion has   given   to   this   Conference 
the  special  privilege  of  two  days  on 
the  Exposition    Grounds,   viz.,  the 
4th  of  June  and  the  7th  of  July. 

On  June  4th  meetings  will  be  held 
coincidently  in  the  different  State 
Buildings  on  t  e  grounds,   and   also 


in  many  of  the  Foreign  Pavilions. 

The  Peace  Fete  on  June  4th, 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  a  special 
committee,  will  close  with  the  pro- 
duction of  "The  Trojan  Women," 
by  the  Little  Theatre  Company  of 
Chicago. 

On  that  date  there  will  be  a  dis- 
tribution of  buttons,  badges,  ban- 
ners, etc.,  which  will  be  the  extern- 
al symbols  of  membership  in  the 
Conference  to  be  opened  one  month 
later.  The  preparations  for  this 
conference  are  being  made  by  a 
committee,  whose  Chairman  May 
Wright  Sewall,  holds  a  commission 
from  Hon.  Charles  C.  Moore,  which 
authoi  izes  her  to  select  her  associ- 
ates in  the  execution  of  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Directorate  of  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition  and  by 
the  Bureau  of  Conventions  and  So- 
cieties when  first  submitted  in  April 
of  1914. 

With  the  emancipation  of  women, 
began  the  first  "Declaration  of 
Peace,"  that  could  possibly  become 
effective  in  human  history. 

The  women  will  use  ballots  in- 
stead of  bullets,  to  bring  about  such 
conditions  of  human  life — with 
equal  justice  to  all,  that  war  will 
become  an  impossibility,  among 
civilized  people. 

This  Conferance  of  women,  stands 
for  a  revision  of  patriotism. 
Wcmen  are  organizing  in  every 
country  of  the  world, "to  put  an  end 
to  war,  by  a  policy  of  education  in 
principles  whose  direct  aim  is  the 
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iuculcaticn  of  that  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ative internationalism  which  makes 
for  constructive  peace." 

This  Peace  Fete,  June  the  4,  1915, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  greatest  fair 
the  world  has  seen,  will  fitly  inaug- 
urate for  California  the  campaign 
for  universal  peace.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  large  number  of 
speakers  on  that  day.  Among  them 
will  be  Anna  M.  Reed,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Northern  Crown 
Magazine. 


The  official  invitation  that  she 
may  be  numbered  among  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  appears  in  the  edi- 
torial section  of  this  issue. 

One  hour  will  be  devoted  to  a 
"Peace  Meeting''  in  each  of  the 
State  and  National  buildings. 

Remember  June  the  4,  1915.  It  in- 
augurates in  out  state  a  campaign, 
that  no  longer,  among  civilized 
people,  conditions  shall  exist,  that 
make  a  mockery  of  the  doctrines  of 
"The  Prince  of  Peace." 


Independence 


By  Grace  G.  Bostwick 


I  ask  no  thing  of  any  man, 

No  boon  of  fate,  no  gift  of  God ; 
I  stand  alone,  as  mortal  can, 

Nor  bend  beneath  the  chastening 
rod, 

I  live  my  life  my  own  sure  way, 
My  creed— the    simple    strength 
of  right; 
And  when  the  clouds  shut  out  my  day 
I  wait  serene  throughout  the  night. 


My  wealth?    These  two   hands  toil 
for  it; 
I  want  no  riches  not  my  own, 
And  luxuries?     How  shall  I  sit, 
Reaping  where  other  hards  have 
sown? 

And  friendship?  Aye,  I  earn  by  mine 
Own  powers  of  sympathy  to  bless; 

E'en  love,  that  makes  the  way  divine, 
I  win  by  mine  own  worthiness.. 


I  ask  no  thing  of  any  man, 
No  gift  of  God,  no  boon  of  fate, 

Excepting  health  that  I  may  work, 
And  strength  the  good,  long  fight 
to  make. 


"Go  into  a  field  of  flowers  where  no   house  is  builded,   and  pray 
unto  the  "Highest  continually.    Then  will  I  come  and  talk  with  thee." 

So  I  went  my  way  unto  the  field,  which  is  called  "Ardath,"  like   as 
he  commanded  me,  and  there  I  sat  among  the  flowers." 

—Second  Apocryphal  Book  of  Esdras 
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Continued  From  Last  Issue 


Oneida  Mine,  Amador  Co.,  Tues- 
day, Sept.  14,  1869— We  came  from 
Sacramento  to  the  Oneida  Mills  to- 
day—a long  hot,  tiresome  trip. 
Must  start  in  a  day  or  two,  on  our 
homeward  way. 

Wednesday— I  am  tired  and  half 
sick  today.  Must  look  about  me, 
and  make  some  announcements  for 
lecturing  dates,  tomorrow  probably 
for  Drytown,  and  Sutter  Creek. 
Thursday—  Ezra  took  Eddie  and  I 
to  Drytown  today,  and  we  then 
went  on  to  Sutter  Creek,  to  make 
arrangsments  for  my  lecture.  Had 
a  nice  day,  of  conversation  and 
companionship— such  days  are  prof- 
itable to  those  fortunate  enough  to 
live  them. 

Friday— Returned  to  the  mine 
last  evening.  I  have  washed  and 
ironed  all  day.  Then  in  the  evening 
went  to  Jackson,  with  Uunele  Frank 
Walker,  Eddie  and  Ezra  Degarmo, 
returning  to  the  Oneida  after  dark. 
Saturday — This  is  a  sweet,  breezy, 
beautiful  September  day,  with  a 
hint   of   the  coming   autumn,   such 


days  are  a  dream  —a  song — an  an- 
them of  rest.  I  am  still  at  Oneida 
Mills,  but  go  to  Sutter  Creek  this 
evening,  to  lecture.  We  will  then 
be  on  the  way  home,  at  last,  and  go- 
ing nearer  every  day. 

Sunday — Have  had  the  "blues" 
all  day.  Lectured  to  a  good  house, 
but  poor  collection— only  $2.50. 
Willie  woodworth  was  here  and 
hung  around  all  day.  We,  Eddie 
and  I,  start  for  Drytown  in  the 
morning. 

Will  lecture  there  tomorrow  night. 
May  God  help  me,  on  my  home- 
ward trip. 

Monday — Here  we  are  at  Dry- 
town,  lectured  this  evening  to  an 
attentive  audience,  my  collection 
was  $3. 12 J.  Found  three  letters 
forwarded  here.  Ezra  DeGarmo 
brought  Eddie  and  I  over  from  the 
Oneida  Mills,  and  bid  us  good  bye, 
after  the  lecture.  I  now  fully  re- 
alize that  our  trip  to  Silver  Lake, 
is  over  and  of  the  past.  He  is  the 
last  of  our  congenial,  happy  com- 
panions— to     whom     I     have    said 
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"goodbye,"  and  I  feel  that  we  will 
all  never  meet  in  this  world  again. 

Tuesday — Lectured  in  the  church, 
at  Drytown,  again,  tonight.  The 
collection  was  $3.25. 

Wednesday— Lee  Woodworth 
came  over ,  and  took  Eddie  and  I  to 
Latrobe.  I  lectured  here  tonight, 
and  will  also  speak  here  again  to- 
morrow   My  collection  was  $5.37|. 

Thursday— Cal  Duden,  the  gentle-  j 
man  to  whom  Mr.  Carpenter  of 
Placerville,  gave  me  such  a  beauti- 
ful letter  of  introduction,  upon  my 
first  visit  to  Latrobe,  called  today. 
He  is  very  pleasant  and  courteous, 
and  I  am  glad  to  known  him. 
Friday— Came  by  the  railroad  from 
Labrobe  to  shingle  Springs.  There 
was  a  gentleman  on  the  train,  who 
had  made  the  trip  from  Boston  in 
eight  days.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
had  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
Wallace  Atwell— "Bill  Dad  the 
Scribe."  I  lectured  here  tonight. 
My  collection  was  $5.75. 

Saturday— Today  we  came  to 
Placerville.  Had  a  hot  dusty  stage 
ride,  was  half  sick  when  we  ar- 
rived. 

Sunday— Visited  the  Band  of  hope 
and  gave  them  a  little  talk  on  tem- 
perance. 

Monday— Visited  the  Art  Gallery 
with  Georgia  Congdon.  She  is  a 
gifted  girl,  with  a  beautiful  voice, 
and  she  is  pretty  and  stylish  Her 
father  and  mother  have  a  hotel  in 
Placerville,  where  Eddie  and  I  are 
staying. 

Wednesday—  Am  preparing  to 
speak  here  tomorrow  evening.  Re- 
ceived a  letter  from  home.  The 
health  of  all  the  family  there  con- 
tinues to  improve. 

Thursda  y— Lectured    here    at 


Placerville    tonight.     My  collection 
was  $10.00. 

Friday,  October  1, — This  has  been 
a  pleasant  day  of  companionship 
with  friends  in  placerville.  Mr. 
Wilson  called. 

Saturday — Came  to  Georgetown, 
lectured  in  the  church  to  a  good 
audience.  My  collection  was  $14.75. 
Fred  Creque  is  a  fine  musician,  on 
the  piano  and  guitar,  and  also  plays 
in  the  band.  He  taught  me  a  tune 
on  the  guitar.  Met  Mary  McCon- 
nell  here. 

Sunday — Attended  a  funeral  here, 
sang  at  the  church  and  grave.  Lec- 
tured at  the  church  again  this  even- 
ing. My  collection  was  $16. 62^. 
Lectured  again  collection  $3.50. 

Tuesday — Eddie  and  I  reached  the 
town  of  "Gold  Run"  today.  Found 
a  letter  from  home  awaiting  us. 

Wednesday — 1  washed  today,  and 
lectured  this  evening,  my  collection 
was  $8.75.  Received  another  letter 
from  home. 

Thursday — Came  to  Dutch  Flat, 
and  arrived  barely  in  time  to  keep 
my  appointment  to  lecture.  Had 
no  time  to  change  my  dress.  Had 
a  good  house,  and  an  $8.00  collec- 
tion. A  very  beautiful  box  of  flow- 
ers from  Georgetown,  reached  me 
here,  by  express.  They  were  from 
Fred  Creque,  and  it  was  dear  of 
him  to  send  them.  Such  things  fill 
one's  life  with  fragrance,  materially 
and  spiritually.  Dutch  Flat  is  a 
pretty,  romantic  little  mining  town. 

Friday — Lectured  again  at  Dutch 
Flat.     Collection  $9.00. 

Saturday — Came  to  Gold  Run,  and 
lectured  to  a  good  house,  and  a  col- 
lection of  11.371. 

Sunday — spoke  again  at  Gold  Run, 
collection  $6.75.  Mr.  Smith  came 
over  from  Iowa  Hill,  and   called  to- 
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day. 

Monday — Came  to  Nevada  City. 
Found  a  lettar  from  Willie  Liddell 
awaiting-  me  here. 

Tuesday — Came  home  to  Timbuc- 
too  today,  funding  the  folks  very 
much  improved  in  health,  but  I  am 
sick  with  a  very  sore  throat. 

Wednesday — Not  much  better  to- 
day. Hope  to  be  able  to  write 
some  tomorrow. 

Thursday — Am  better,  and  have 
been  busy  all  day,  writing,  planning 
and  hoping  as  I  always  am  for  the 
best. 

Friday — I  am  almost  well,  have 
been  moving  around,  planning  my 
sewing  and  fixing  the  announce- 
ments for  my  lecture  at  Smartsville 
on  Sunday  week. 

Saturday— Worked  too  hard  yes- 
terday; am  not  so  well.  Received 
two  papers  today. 

Sunday — Aunt  Mary  Morrison 
and  John  Vineyard  came  visiting  us 
today. 

Monday — Received  a  lot  of  letters 
today.  Have  been  busy  but  have 
not  accomplished  much,  so  many  of 
the  neighbors  have  been  in  to  see 
me,  that  I  have  lost  the  most  of  the 
day. 

Tuesday — Have  at  last  got  my 
letter  to  the  "Butte  .  Record,"  at 
Oroville,  finished  and  off  for  publi- 
cation. Had  a  sudden  rain  storm 
today. 

Wednesday,  Oct.,  20 — This  is  a 
day  sacred  to  memory,  the  day  that 
one  year  ago,  I  spent  at  Battle 
Creek,  Tehama  county.  I  sat  on 
the  limb  of  a  tree  ben.jing  over   the 


creek,  and  saw  hundreds  of  silver 
salmon  running  up  stream.  The 
autumn  sunshine  was  all  around  me, 
like  a  golden  substance  sifting 
through  the  trees.  A  beautiful 
poem  was  written  about  that  day, 
and  dedicated  to  me  and  I  will  copy 
it  here: 


AN  AUTUMN  DREAM 


(Written  to  order  for  A.  M.  M.) 


Swift  the  waters  on   were   rushing, 
Rustling  leaves  were  overhead, 
Holy  thoughts  as  swift  were  gushing 
As  those  waters  past  me  sped — 
Dreams  of  earth,   yet  dreams    of 

heaven, 
Pure  as  snow,  yet  wild   and  strong, 
Dreams  of  bonds  soon  to   be  riven, 
Dreams  that  right  shall    conquer 
wrong. 

Up  above  my  eyes  were  lifted, 
Up  toward  the  source  of  light, 
Where  the  fleecy  cloudlets  drifted, 
O'er  a  sea  of  azure  bright. 
Low,  yet  firm  a  vow   was  spoken-  - 
Up  from  out  a  throbbing  heart, 
Seared    and     wronged  and   almost 

broken, 
Came  that  vow,  of  it  apart. 

What  it  was  is  writ  in  heaven, 
That  'tis  kept  "Our  Father"  knows! 
If  in  dreams  the  joy  is  given, 
Which  will  banish  former  woes, 
Then  let  autumn  dreams  forever, 
Come  to  bless  my  thirsty  soul, 
Let  sweet  waters  ceasing  never, 
By  my  dreamy  pathway  roll. 

Feb.  13,  (11  o'clock)  1869 
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0  Flowers!  that  on  the  stream  of  life, 
So  recklessly  I  cast; 

To  drift  upon  the  tide  of  time, 
Beneath  skies  overcast. 
Helpless  I  stand  upon  the  shore, 
The  current  will  not  stay, 
Beyond  my  reach — beyond  my  sight, 

1  watch  you  drift  away. 

The  arms  that  held  you  once,  with  joy, 
Are  empty  now — and  all 
The  treasures  that  the  years  have  left, 
Are  touched  by  rust  and  gall, 
The  yew  tree  stands  where  roses  bloomed, 
In  ways  we  journeyed  through, 
I  drank  your  laughter  then,  like  wine — 
Your  tears  are  myrrh  and  rue. 
Your  tiny  bodies  were  so  dear, 
Held  close  against  my  heart, 
But  time  has  racked  them  with  it's  pain, 
And  we  are  far  apart, 
It  seemed  the  sunshine  on  your  hair, 
Could  never  fade  away — 
The  cruel  years  have   dimmed   the  light, 
And  touched  the  curls  with  gray. 
Your  little  hands  so  soft  and  sweet, 
Touched  all  the  chords  of  life, 
'Till  wakened  was  the  wondrous  song, 
That  silenced  every  strife, 
But  now  those  hands  are  worn  by  toil, 
Along  life's  busy  ways— 
I  cannot  kiss  the  hurts  away — 
As  in  those  happier  days. 
But  at  your  feet,  in  thought  I  kneel. 
In  silent,  abject  woe — 
The  deepest  sorrow  life  can  give, 
And  only  mothers  know- 
Remembering  that  because  of  me, 
You  suffer — and  you  live, 
O'er  time  and  space  that  separate, 
I  ask  you  to  forgive. 
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BY     ANNA     M.     REED 

|  f 

,s^±*W  HAT  I  have  been,  I  am,   in  principle  and  character,   and 
&%[J  what  I  am  I  hope    to  continue  to  be.     Circumstances    or 
▼  ▼      opponents  may  triumph  over  my  fortunes,  but  they  will  not 
triumph  over  my  temper  or  my  self-respect." — Daniel  Webster. 


WE  present  in  this  issue  of  The  Northern  Crown,  what  in  our 
opinion  is  the  ablest  article,  of  the  many  that  have  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject of  war.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  D.  W.  Ravenscroft  of  Petaluma,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  which  it  would  be  more  widely  read. 

Literature  has  two  important  missions,  one  to  divert  and  enter- 
tain— the  other  to  make  people  think.  Mr.  Ravenscrof  t's  article  belongs 
to  the  second,  and  more  important  class. 


Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

International  Conference  of  Women  Workers 
To  Promote  Permanent  Peace 


Mrs.  Anna  Morrison  Reed, 
Box  397  Petaluma,  Cal. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Reed^ 

I  write  this  note  to  notify  you  that  the  authorities  governing  the 
Exposition  have  given  to  the  International  Conference  of  Women  Work- 
ers to  promote  Permenant  Peace  June  4th,  as  its  first  special  day  on  the 
grounds. 

It  is  our  purpose  on  that  day  to  have  a  Peace  meeting  held  in  every 
state  building  and  every  national  pavilion  whose  hospitality  can  be  se- 
cured for  this  purpose. 

From  an  experience  that  I  have  had,  in  so  far  as  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  approach  the  commissioners  and  hostesses,  hav- 
ing charge  of  those  buildings,  this  will  mean  every  building  on 
the  grounds,  for  the  utmost  welcome  has  been  given  to  the  suggestion  in 
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every  place  where  I  have  been  able  to  pay  a  call  and  make  the  request. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  large  number  of  speakers  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  am  writing  to  invite  you'to  be  the  chief  speaker  at  oae  of  the 
meetings.  After  the  buildings  have  been  secured  and  the  list  of  speakers 
made,  then  each  speaker  will  be  assigned  to  a  certain  building  or  pavilion. 

As  far  as  is  possible  if  commissioners  and  hostesses  have  choice  of 
speakers,  or  if  speakers  have  choice  of  buildings  the  preference  of  both 
will  be  gratified. 

With  your  reply  to  this  will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  phrasing  of  the 
particular  aspect  of  the  subject  that  you  wish  to  treat  on  that  day. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  holding  June  4th  sacred  to  this  pur- 
pose, (of  course  it  will  not  require  the  whole  of  the  day,  only  one  hour  in 
each  of  the  buildings  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  peace  meetings)  and  also 
that  I  may  soon  receive  your  consent  to  be  announced  as  one  of  the  speak- 
ers, I  am  with  high  esteem.  Very  cordially  yours, 

May  Wright  Sewall, 
Chairman,  Organizing  Committee. 


Mrs.  Anna  Morrison  Reed  of  this  city,  orator,  writer  and  poet,  has 
been  signally  honored  by  being  selected  without  her  solicitation,  as  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  Peace  Day  convention  at  the  San  Francisco  Expo- 
sition on  June  4th,  and  although  it  is  not  known  as  yet  in  which  building 
she  will  speak,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  she  will  be  given  one  of  the  best. 
For  her  efforts  in  the  past  have  been  fully  recognized,  perhaps  more 
everywhere  else  than  at  home,  where  her  ability  is  perhaps  not  fully  re- 
alized. For  so  often  has  it  been  said:  "A  poet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country." 

Mrs.  Reed,  with  whom  the  years  have  dealt  kindly  despite 
troubles  and  sorrows  which  would  have  dismayed  a  less  staunch  spirit;  a 
less  stout  heart,  typifies  the  California  Pioneer  Mother,  whose  memory 
she  has  so  greatly  aided  in  perpetuating  in  enduring  bronze. 

She  was  the  first  woman  appointed  by  Governor  Markham  on  the 
State  Board  of  Lady  Managers  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  She  was  the 
only  lady  commissioner  from  Northern  California  to  the  Midwinter  Fair 
and  the  only  one  of  the  weaker  sex  ever  chosen  to  give  the  annual  address 
at  the  State  Fair.  At  the  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  the  same  honor  was  ac- 
corded her,  and  also  at  the  annual  district  fair  held  in  this  city.  She  was 
also  a  delegate  from  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  counties  to  the  first  Good 
Roads  Convention  held  at  Sacramento  in  September,  1893.  She  has  lost 
none  of  her  brilliancy  as  a  speaker  and  this  city  should  be  proud  of  its 
representative  at  the  notable  gathering  next  month. 

— Petaluma  Argus 


All  over  the  United  States,  the  ripe  olive  of  California  is  not  only 
being  eaten,  but  the  olive  industry  of  the  state  is  being  talked  about  and 

discussed. 

And  wherever  the  olive    is  mentioned,   there   California  is  being 
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praised.  California  produces  aproximately  $3,000,000  worth  of  olives 
annually.  The  United  States  imports  about  $15,000,000  worth  of  olives 
and  olive  oil.  California  olive  oil  and  the  California  ripe  olive  is  a  super- 
ior product,  the  best  that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  imported 
olive  oil  and  olives  are  distinctly  an  inferior  product.  Because  California 
has  been  hiding  "its  light  beneath  a  bushel,  the  foreign  growers  have 
stolen  from  beneath  its  nose  a  $12,000,000  market." 

Write  to  your  friends  in  the  east  to  demand  ripe  olives.  Let's  all 
get  together  to  bring  that  $12,000,000  now  going  abroad,  into  California. 
The  most  delicious  ripe  olives  are  prepared  at  Oroville,  Butte  county. 


CUbite  Carnations 


By  may  S.  Greenwood 


We  picked  carnations,  you  and  I, 

In  summer's  golden  weather, 

The  fragrance  of  the  snow    white 

blooms, 
We  sought,  Dear-heart,  together. 

We  wandered  o'er  life's  heights  afar, 
And  the  world  was  far  away, 
Between  the  silence  and  a  star, 
We  found  Eternity. 


The  truths  have  faded,  that  we  found 
The  flowers  have  lost  their  grace, 
And  all  the  wonders  now  are  lost 
In  droning  commonplace. 

Along  our  paths  fair  flowers  bloom, 
We  find  new  hopes  and  truth, 
But  life's  sweet  chords  are     brok- 
en, 

With  that  lost  song  of  youth. 
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PALAGE  HOTEL 


Ukiah 


Equipped  with  every 
modern  convenience — 
Electric  lights,  hot  and 
cold  water  and  phone 
in  every  room.  Suites 
with  baths. 

RATES 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  day 

FRANK   SANDELIN, 
Proprietor 
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Horwege 

Hereby  announces  himself 

as  a  candidate  for 

Mayor 

of 

Petaluma. 

Subject  to  tta 

;    decision    of   the 

voters 

at 

the 

cominj 

I  election — June 

8,  1915.       :      : 

:      ' 
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A.  W.  Horwege  has  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Petaluma  with 
justice  and  efficiency.  There  is  an  unwritten  precedent  in  California, 
that  when  a  man  has  "made  good,"  a  second  term  is  his  by  right  of 
courtesy.  A  compliment  that  was  often  accorded  to  his  present  oppon- 
ent by  the  people  of  Petaluma. 


Wm.  Zartman 


Hereby  announces  himself  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Petaluma. 
Subject  te  the  will  of  the  voters  at  the  coming  election — 
June  8,  1915. 

For  twenty-one  years  Mr  Zartman  has  served  the  people  in  some 
public  capacity  or  place  of  trust,  and  here  is  his  record:  Fire  chief,  five 
years;  school  hoard,  ten  years;  councilman  under  the  old  charter,  four 
years,  and  president  of  the  freeholders;  mayor,  two  years;  total  twenty- 
one  years.  For  most  of  these  years  the  offices  did  not  pay  him  any  salary 
so  it  was  a  case  of  interest  in  publie  affairs,  or  patriotism. 


Adolph    Young 

For  Councilman  of  the  City  of  Petaluma— Election  June  8,  1915. 

Mr.  Young  belongs  to  the  progressive  class   of  the  younger   set.      East 
Petaluma  deserves  one  representative.     VOTE  FOR  HIM. 


Frank 

B. 

Singley 

[Incumbent] 

Hereby  announces   himseif 

as    a    candidate 

fo 

r    City 

Clerk  and  Auditor  of 

Petaluma.    Subject  to 

the 

decis- 

ion 

of   the  voters  at  th 

e  coming  election,  June 

8, 

1915. 
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J.  T.  STUDDERT 

Announces  himself  a  Candidate  For  ASSESSOR  and  TAX 
COLLECTOR  subject  to  the  will  of  the  voters  at  the  coming 
Election- June  8,   1915. 

Mr.  Studdert  was  formerly   Deputy  County  Assessor.     He  is  an 
honest,  capable  citizen  and  efficient  official.     VOTE  FOR  HIM. 


.-  The  Globe  Theatre .: 

138    Kentucky  Street,  Petaluma 

Under*  New  Management 

Thoroughly  Renovated.       Exhaust  Ventilating  fan 

Music  that  is  worth  the  price  of  Admission. 

Program  changed  dailv 

Come  and  be  comfortable  and  entertained 

Printed  weekly    rogram  at  the  ticket  office take  one    — 
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!  Wm.  Zartman  <&  Co.  I 


McOormick  Mowers,  Binders    and    Rakes 
Buggies,  Surries  and    Wagons 


Corner  Western  Avenue  and  Howard  Street 


X     Petaluma  :::::::  California      i 

*  I 
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Berry     Growers 


Berry  Growers 

(INCORPORATED) 
Phone  32 

Sebastopol,  Sonoma  County,  California 


The  season  for  the  famous  Logan   Berry  will 
open  this  year  June  10th. 

We  are  better  equipped  to  furnish   and   handle  t 

large  shipments  to   all  points  east  than  ever  \ 

before. 

Have  no  hesitancy  in  guaranteeing  that  our 
fruit  will  land  in  first-class  condition,  at  any 
and  all  points  east. 

Have  the  best  equipped  free  cooling  plant 
in  the  state 

Ice  and  salt  our  own  cars 

Out  of  a  shipment  of  80  cars  in   1914,    had   but 
Vy  one  complaint  for  season's  work. 


Per  Copy 
10  Cent* 


JftdUSt,    1915 


Per  year 
$1.00 


Copvuiqht  1904. 


ANNA    MORRISON    REED, 

Editor  and  Proprietor 
Issued     By  The  Northern  Crown   Pub.  Co. 


PETALUMA 


SONOMA     COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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"Entered  as  second-class  matter,    December  7,  1908,  at  the  post  office 
at  Petaluma,  California,    under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879." 


MONTHLY  Periodical  of  Literature 
and  Advertising.  Dovoted  to  the 
interests  of  Northern  California,  and  in 
a  broader  sense,  to  our  whole  country 
and  all  humanity   :      :      :      :  :     : 

Independent  in  its  policy,  and  its 
mission  to  give  a  fairminded  presenta- 
tion of  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  a  set- 
ting forth  of  truth  for  the  defense,  relief 
and  benefit  of  the  people      :     :     :     :     : 


Pet  Copy   10c  J>  *  J*  *  Per  Year  $1.00 

Advertising  Rates  Sent  en  Application 


Oscar  Wilde 


One  of  the  brightest  geniuses  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  an  autograph 
letter  to  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Reed,  while  on  his  lecturing  tour  in  America.  It 
will  appear  in  Mrs.  Reed's  latest  book,"GETHSEMANE  and  Other  Poems." 
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LAW  IS  NOT  ALW AY/  JUSTICE 

Be  Careful  With  Your  Ballot  In  ■  1916 


By  Anna  M.  Reed 


In  an  age  so  material  as  this,  there 
is  no  right  more  sacred  than  the 
rights  of  property  honestly  acquired. 

Even  under  these  unprecedented 
conditions,  conveniences  and  luxury 
and  prosperity,  never  in  the  world's 
history,  could  such  humiliation  be 
heaped  upon  the  individual,  or  the 
family,  by  sudden  poverty. 

The  Property  Rights  of  thous- 
ands of  people  are  threatened  by 
the  two  proposed  Amendments  put 
forth  by  the  convention  of  "Would- 
be"  Reformers,  that  met  in  Fresno 
on  the  2nd  of  last  June,  and  which 
they  intend  to'submit  to  the  voters 
of  California  in  November,  1916. 

The  radicals  at' that  conference 
were  in  favor  of  giving  no  quarter 
to  the  liquor  interests  and  to  in- 
clude wine  in  the  "forbidden 
drinks,"  but  they  were  voted  down, 
but  did  manage  to  get  -  a  total  pro- 
hibition amendment  for  the  bal- 
lot. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1  will  be  the 
total  prohibition  bill,  and  will  go  in- 


to effect  on  January  1,  1920.  This 
will  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  importation  of  liquor  intc 
California.  I 

AMENDMENT  NO.' 2  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  saloon"  and  retail 
business.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  the  saloons  will  go 
out  of  business  on  January  1,  1918, 
bnt  thereafter  liquor  can  be  pur- 
chased in  drug  stores  or  from  the 
manufacturers  in  two  gallon  lots, 
provided  it  is  delivered  to  a  bona 
fide  resident. 

All  acts  that  seize  with  out  due 
compensation,  the  means  of  livli- 
hood,  and  property  of  others,  should 
be  branded  as  piracy. 

If  both  or  either  of  these  Amend- 
ments become  law,  thousands  of 
tax  paying  industrious  people  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
suffer  unmerited  hardship  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  property  and 
the  destruction  of  their  vocation. 

Of  all  the  beverages  of  many 
lands,  wine  and  beer   alone  nourish 
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human  life,  and  under  just  law, 
should  be  rated  as  any  other  food 
product,    regulated    by    purefood 

laws. 

Sixty  breweries  in  California  pro- 
duce 1,350,000  barrels  of  beer  an- 
nually. They  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $50,000,000  and  indirectly 
support  20,000  people,  4,000  being 
inside  employees  with  wages  aggre- 
gating $6,000,000  a  year.  The 
breweries  use  80,000  pouads  of  bar- 
ley and  1,350,000  pounds  of  hops  an- 
nually. On  beer  alone  the  United 
States  government  receives  a  rev- 
enue of  about  $2,000,000  a  year  from 
California. 

Wine  or  beer,  perfected  by  legit- 
imate process  and  used  temperately 
do  not  contain  enough  alcohol  to  be 
a  menace  to  health  or  life. 

If  license  and  taxation  legitimize 
a  business,  there  is  nothing  unlaw- 
ful in  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. And  yet  "Uncle  Sam,"  a 
partner  in  whatever  CRIME  MAY  BE 

INVOLVED,    has      DISCRIMINATED      a- 

gainst  those  who  have  invested  in 
such  traffic,  by  placing  upon  it  ex- 
tortionate and  unjust  tax  and  li- 
cense, out  of  all  proportion  to  tax- 
ation on  other  things. 

Suffering  for  years  under  this  un- 
just discrimination,  the  wine  and 
beer  industries,  are  now  threatened 
by  sudden  confiscation,  by  a  horde 
of  fanatics,  who  have  cursed 
America  from  it's  earliest  history. 
In  every  period  of  our  national  ex- 
istence they  have  brought  some  dis- 
aster upon  us.  The  greatest  being 
our  Civil  War. 

Tae  most  of  their  interference  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  Religeous 
Liberty,  but  now  our  civil  liberty 
is  threatened. 


They  would  revive,  if  they  could, 
the  Blue  Laws  which  terrorized  the 
early  days  of  Connecticut  and  other 
portions  of  New  England.  And 
tell  us  what  we  must  eat,  and  drink 
and  wear,  in  a  "Seemly  Manner," 
and  so  "Straight  Jacket"  the  people 
into  their  idea  of  decency. 

I  believe  that  the  Creator  knew 
what  He  was  about,  when  he  placed 
temptation  in  the  way  of  man,  and 
told  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  OR 
take  the  consequences. 

That  is  good  law.  But  fanatics 
would  improve  upon  it.  They  as- 
sume that  they  can  make  a  better 
law  than  that  laid  down  by  the 
Author  of  Existence. 

The  prohibition  pirates  propose 
to  go  farther,  and  add  injury  to  in- 
sult by  going  into  your  pocket  and 
confiscating  what  is  yours  by  every 
right  of  God  and  man. 

DON'T  LET  THEM  DO  IT 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  senti- 
mental twaddle,  and  maudlin  ap- 
peals of  people  who  have  degener- 
ate offspring.  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  send  them  all  to  a  public  institu- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  state  and 
that  is  where  incompetents  belong, 
than  to  try  to  save  them,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  saner  people,  by  confisca- 
tion of  rights  and  property. 

Everything  in  the  world  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  and  comfort 
of  man. 

Only  through  the  education 
of  the  people,  in  the  principles  of 
true  liberty  and  justice  and  how 
to  USE  and  not  abuse  the  bounty  of 
God,  can  we  hope  for  any  real  re- 
form and  progress  for  the  human 
race. 
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Whatever  flags  the  nations  wave, 
Let  but  the  worthy  and  the  brave 

Unroll  the  stripes  and  stars, 
Let  but  the  free  display  the  right 
To  bear  the  emblem   of  our  might, 

In  councils  or  in  wars. 

It  guards  our  cots  and  palace  halls, 
It  guards  our  lines  and  fortress  walls 

It  crowns  our  noblest  dreams, 
Oft  in  the  slaughter's  awful  flood , 
Its  folds  are  washed  in  valor's  blood 

The  battle's  crimson  streams. 

It  scorns  the  boast  of  haughty  kings, 
It  blots  the  curse  that  slavery  brings 

The  standard  of  our  sires, 
We  voice  its  praise  in  stirrng  songs, 
We  know  our  country's  rights  and 
wrongs, 

We  nurse  her  quenchless  fires. 

Our  flag  of  hope  and  thrilling  pride, 
Is  flaunting  o'er  the  billows  tide, 

Let  waves  and  thunders  roar. 
It  fears  no  blast,  no  tempest  reign, 
But    sweeps  the    breath   of  every 
main, 

That  mortal  men  explore. 


How  grand  that  we  can  truly  boast; 
We  bow  unto  no  foreign  host, 

No  royal  earthly  crown, 
We  are  respected  everywhere, 
They  tremble,  they    who    dream  to 
dare, 

To  drag  our  banner  down. 

The  flag  of  flags  its  home  contains, 
The  northern  hills,    the    southern 
plains, 
To    farthest  boundary  lines, 
The  eastern  palms  wave  where  it 

spreads, 
The  dazzling  light  its  glory  sheds, 
Gleams  on  the  western   pines. 

Teach  to  our  sons,  in  faith  and  love, 
To  keep  that  standard  raised  above, 
Their  future  homes  and  schools, 
Teach  to  our  sons  each  truth  that 

moulds, 
Their  hearts  to   bless  those  starry 
folds, 
Long  as  our  nation  rules. 

The  flag  of  flags,   who  can  foresee, 
It's  future  glory  to  the  free, 

It's  worth  to  ransomed  slaves? 
It  floated  o'er  our  cradles'  side, 
God  grant  it  shall,   with  triumph's 
tide, 

Be  floating  o'er  our  graves. 
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Night  to  the  country  came — 

And  all  the  happy  creatures  of  the 

field  and  wood 
Knew  God  had  planned  their  rest 

and  it  was  good. 

Night  to  the  city  came — 

And  Crime  and  Shame  and   Poverty 

in  masquerade 
Groped  in  the  lurid  night  their  souls 

had  made. 
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Continued  From  Last  Issue 


Timbuctoo,  Thursday  August  21, 
1869 — This  is  a  clear  and  very 
beautiful  day  after  the  rain  of  yes- 
terday. Aunt  Mary  will  be  up  to- 
morrow with  Willie  and  John  Vine- 
yard to  attend  Lodge. 

Friday — The  Vineyard  boys  and 
Aunt  Mary  came  today,  and  we  all 
attended  lodge,  and  Aunt  Mary 
came  home  with  me  for  the  night. 

Saturday- --Visited  with  Aunt 
Mary  today,  and  in  the  evening 
Will  Vineyard  called  for  us,  and  we 
went  to  Dirigo  Lodge.  The  Good 
Templars  meet  on  Thursday  night 
at  Timbuctoo,  and  on  Friday  at 
Smartsville.  There  is  something 
every  meeting  night  for  the  "good 
of  the  Order,"  and  that  insures  an 
entertaining  and  social  time. 

Sunday — I  lectured  at  Smartsville 
tonight  to  a  good  audience.  My 
collection  was  $11.37|  cents. 

Monday — Received  two  papers  to- 
day, and  a  letter  from  Melville 
Rider,  and  a  beautiful  lace  hand- 
kerchief from  New  York,  sent  by 
Col.  Juc'son.     I   should   write  him, 


but  I  have  been  busy — not  neglect- 
ful. 

Tuesday — Received  a  letter  from 
Willie  Liddle  today,  also  a  paper.  I 
answered  the  letter,  but  I  find  less 
and  less  time  for  anything  but 
necessary  business  correspondence. 
I  suppose  if  I  had  permitted  Col. 
Judson  to  act  as  my  manager,  I 
would  have  been  saved  all  the  de- 
tails of  my  arrangements  for  speak- 
ing, out  I  feel  that  my  own  way  is 
the  best  way,  especially  as  he  had 
such  determination  to 'put  me  on 
the  stage.  I  do  not  wish  to  act,  to 
repeat  like  a  parrot  the  words  of 
other  people.  I  prefer  to  be  my- 
self, and  to  present  my  own 
language,  to  those  who  hear  me. 

Wednesday — Have  worked  all  day 
helping  mother  clean  and  arrange 
the  house.  All  of  the  family  seem 
on  the  road  to  health,  except  father, 
the  malaria  seems  to  be  settled  in 
his  s.\  stem  But  I  hope  the  change 
and  surroundings  will  finally  con- 
quer it.  Taking  Eddie  about  with 
me  has   helped   him   greatly.     I   in- 
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tend  to  take  Amy  on  a  trip  soon. 
Tomorrow  Eddie  and  I  go  to  "Rough 
and  Ready"  as  I  have  arranged  to 
speak  there. 

Thursday — Came  to  "Rough  and 
Ready,"  lectured  to  a  good  audi- 
ence. My  collection  was  $8.25. 
Charlie  Frost  and  Lina  Dale  were 
married  this  evening.  They  are 
stopping  at  the  same  hotel,  in  the 
room  next  to  mine.  I  wonder  if 
marriage  ends  as  much  in  people's 
lives,  as  it  begins.  They  are  both 
nice  looking  people.  I  hope  they 
will  be  happy.  I  wonder  if  I  will 
ever  have  time  to  get  married.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  my  own  life  it 
would  only  complicate  things,  and 
add  to  my  burdens  and  responsibil- 
ites. 

Friday — Am  getting  ready  to  go 
to  Grass  Valley.  It  always  aeems 
like  home  there,  on  account  of  my 
being  welcome  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Anderson. 
Mary  seems  to  love  me  just  as  well 
as  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  she 
worked  for  mother  and  took  care  of 
me.  She  says  there  was  never  a 
child  like  me,  and  that  there  will 
will  never  be  another  one.  And 
then  she  cries  over  me — good,  dear, 
loving  Mary.  I  can  remember 
when  I  was  only  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  I  think  I  was  a  willful,  ac- 
tive, restless  little  thing,  and  hard 
to  take  care  of,  but  she  thinks  I 
was  everything  beautiful  and 
bright  and  good,  at  least  she  says 
so,  and  when  she  cries  over  me,  I 
almost  believe  it. 

Saturday— In  Mary's  house  in 
Grass  Valley.  Eddie  and  I  had  our 
pictures  taken  today.  Mary  want- 
ed mine,  so  I  had  Eddie's  taken 
also. 

Sunday — This  was  a   very  sweet 


and  beautiful  Autumn  day,  so  Ed- 
die and  I  walked  back  to  "Rough 
and  Ready,"  where  I  had  left  an 
appointment  to  lecture.  I  had  a 
splendid  house,  so  many  people  that 
many  had  to  stand  outside  the  door. 
My  collection  was  $10.20. 

Monday  Nov.  1— Had  a  chance  to 
ride  ®over  to  Indian  Springs  with 
Matt  Walling.  I  wished  to  go  to 
see  about  arranging  for  a  lecture. 
But  Eddie  wished  to  go  home  to 
Timbuctoo,  so  he  started  on  foot. 
He  is  so  stubborn  sometimes  that 
I  can  do  nothing  with  him,  but  al- 
low him  to  have  his  own  way.  I 
know  the  walk  is  too  much  for  him: 
but  he  would  go,  and  I  hope  he  will 
get  home  safe. 

Thursday — Came  back  to  Grass 
Valley  last  evening.  Received  a 
letter  from  mother  saying  Eddie 
was  safe  at  home.  Also  had  a  let- 
ter from  Sam  Clutter.  I  hear  that 
Melville  Rider  has  married  Filena 
Oliver.  Well,  she  has  wanted  him 
for  sometime.  But  he  wanted 
someone  else.  She  is  a  very  pretty 
girl  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  a 
good  match  for  both  of  them. 

Wednesday — Went  with  Mary  to 
the  convent  today  to  have  her  little 
girl,  who  is  named  for  me,  baptised. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  so  she  had  it  done  quietly, 
I  am  Godmother. 

Commenced  preparation  for  an- 
other lecture  here,  and  I  hope  to  do 
well. 

Friday— Received  a  letter  from 
mother  today,  and  one  from  Lew 
Walker,  from  Pine  Grove,  Amador 
county.  Was  invited  to  the  home 
of  Banker  Delano  this  evening.  He 
writes  under  the  name  of  "Old 
Block."  He  is  a  queer,  quaint, 
bright  old   gentleman.    After  tea, 
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we  were  entertained  by  "Plan- 
chette,"  the  first  demonstration  of 
the  kind  that  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
little  writing  board  made  some  as- 
tonishing: revelations.  Mr.  Block 
escorted  me  home  to  Mary's,  she 
told  me  that  he  is  quite  a  rich  man. 
Saturday — Mr.  Delano  called  for 
me  today.  Took  me  home  for  din- 
ner and  supper  with  his  household. 
They  are  nice,  but  just  as  queer  as 
he  is.  I  think  one  is  his  sister,  and 
the  other  his  niece.  I  did  not  quite 
understand  when  he  introduced 
me  to  them,  andl  did  not  like  to  ask 
about  them.  They  all  seemed  to 
take  an  interest  in  me,  for  which  I 


am  grateful.  For  they  are  nice 
people,  and  much  respected  in 
Grass  Valley. 

Sunday— Took  a  nice  long  walk 
with  Mary  and  her  children.  Geor- 
gie,  Millie  and  little  Annie.  I  don't 
believe  anyone  ever  loved  me  as 
much  as  Mary,  except  my  mother. 
And  she  always  cries  when  she 
talks  of  the  time  we  were  all  to- 
gether in  Iowa.  This  evening  I  lec- 
tured once  more  in  Hamilton  hall, 
to  an  overflowing  audience.  My 
collection  was  $16.00  I  intend  to 
go  to  Nevada  City  tomorrow  and 
select  a  date  to  speak  there,  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  arranged. 


Somewhere 


By  may  S.  Greenwood 


The  golden  sunset's  gorgeous  light  has  faded, 

And  left  a  stain; 
The  love  within  my  heart   for  you   has   -perished, 

And  left  its  pain; 
And  so  because  1  have  this  sad  sweet  token 

Of  your  great  love  for  me, 
I  know  there  is  a  God  in  yon  blue  Heaven, 

And  after  death,  Eternity, — 
That  somewhere  I  shall  hold  you,  clasp  you,  kiss 
you, 

And  love  you,  dear, 
That  somewhere  out  of  distance  I  shall  call   you. 

Who  cannot  hold  you  here. 
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"Cbe  Dream  City" 


By  Trances  Gertrude  Bond 


"I  love  you  California," 
Is  the  by-word  of  to-day, 
In  the  glorious  "Jewel  City" 
Where  beauty  holds  full  sway. 

It  is  echoed  o'er  the  Fair  Ground 
From  brilliant  jeweled  dome 
To  wide  lawn  skirted  edges 
Where  laps  the  bay's  white  foam. 

Here  the  world's  art  and  culture, 
Here  the  very  best  is  found, 
Of  those  lands  across  the  ocean, 
Tis'  the  nation's  meeting  ground. 

Beside  gay  flowered  patches 
Through  fountain's  misty  spray, 
You  may  wander  on  for  hours 
'Mid  the  wonderful  array. 

Here  the  stately  Fine  Arts  Palace, 
Gleams  across  the  wide  lagoon, 
Here  graceful  curving  statues, 
Glisten  white  beneath  the  moon. 
Here  Celestial   Empire's  splendors, 
Here  Pagodas  of  Japan, 
Rise  into  the  sunlight, 
From  the  master  hand  of  man. 
Yea,  'east  is  east,  and  west  is  west" 
But  the  Orient's  beauty  rare, 
Is  mingled  with  the  western, 
In  the  world's  great  golden  fair. 
Through  the  mystic  streets  of  Cairo, 
Past  the  Arab's  folded  tent. 
Past  the  wierd  dance  of   the  nomad 
From  Persian  deserts  sent. 


To  the  rambling  western  rancho 
To  the  camp  of  '49 
Where  the  freedom  of  the  westland 
Ebbs  neath  a  rocky  sign. 
All  the  west's  realism, 
All  the  east's  barbarity, 
Is  blended  in  strange  beauty 
In  the  city  by  the  sea 
There's  a  sight  for  every  person, 
When  Easterners  pass  the  gates, 
They  are  sure  to  find  true  samples 
Of  their  own  respective  states. 
For  the  children  in  quaint  "Toy land" 
There  is  always  sigh  or  groan, 
When  hours  are  not  squandered, 
On  the  rollicking  Joy  Zone. 
Through  the  Golden,  Gate,  at  eve- 
ning, 
Comes  the  searchlight's  golden  ray, 
To  mingle  with  the  Fair  lights 
On  San  Francisco  Bay. 
At  night  when  the  lights  have  faded, 
From  the  last  high  gilded  dome, 
When  the  city's  flotsam,   jetsam, 
Have  tired  and  ceased  to  roam, 
From  the  boundless  blue  Paicfic, 
Gentle  wavelets  murmer  low, 
As  they  meet  the  whispering  breezes 
From  Sierras  crowned  with  snow. 
The  bells  from  'neath  their  arches, 
Send  a  midnight  blessing  down, 
O'er  the  Exposition  wonders, 
In  the  padre's  Mission  town. 


The  olive  was  first  brought  to  California  by  the  Franciscan  fathers, 
and  the  industry  is  accordingly  as  old  as  California's  civilization  itself. 
Olive  trees  were  planted  at  various  Missions  from  San  Louis  Obispo  to 
San  Diego.  These  trees  were  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  oil  which  was 
used  in  the  religious  services  of  the  church.  Many  of  these  trees,  planted 
by  the  Franciscan  fathers,  are  still  thriving  and  producing  olives. 
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Lais  To  Her  Dog 


By  Emma  A.  Opper 


You're  a  droll  flower  that  lifts  its  face  in  meek 

Obeisance  to  the  skies; 
You  cannot  smile,  poor  wight!  you  cannot  speak. 

But  love  yearns  from  your  eyes. 

I  have  blenched  white  under  the  cruel  blaze 

Of  scorning  glances  bent; 
Never  was  blame  in  your  adoring  gaze — 

You  hold  me  innocent. 

Lovers  that  lightly  come  as  lightly  go, 

Forget  me  and  forsake; 
Should  you  be  torn  from  me,  comrade,  I  know 

Your  little  heart  would  break. 

And  if  I  whispered  to  you  how  I  fought, 

Shrinking  with  fear  and  hate. 
The  Doom  that  dragged  me  down  and  made  me  naught 

The  ruthless,  grinning  Fate  — 

And  how  to  see  a  white  rose  smites  me  sore, 

Sets  me  to  brood  and  grieve, 
Because  they  grew  beside  my  mother's  door — 

You'd  listen;  you'd  believe. 

You  joy  with  me,  you  sorrow  when  I  sigh; 

I  am  your  shining  star. 
0  little  wistful  friend!  And  when  I  die 

And  creep  to  heaven's  bar, 

If  then  some  angel,  kinder  than  the  rest, 

Shall  say,  "Forgive  her  sin; 
It  is  a  tired  soul,  a  fevered  breast; 

Forgive  her;  let  her  in" — 

And  if  I  cannot  hide  you  'gainst  my  heart 

And  somehow  take  you  through, 
And  if  they  chide  me,  thrusting  us  apart, 

I'll  stay  behind  with  you. 

---Kxchange 


Who  first  presented  the  writings  of  Anna  M.  Reed  to  eastern  readers,  in 
her  popular  monthly,  "Leslie's  Magazine."  An  autograph  letter  from 
Mrs.  Leslie,  will  appear  in  the  latest  collection  of  Mrs.  Reed's  writings, 
"Gethsemane  and  Other  Poems,"  now  on  the  press 
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The  S  wordless  Christ 


Ay,  down  the  years,  behold,  He  rides, 
The  lowly  Christ,  upon  an  ass; 
But  conquering.    Ten  shall  heed  the  call, 
A  thousand  idly  watch  Him  pass. 

They  watch  Him  pass,  or  lightly  hold 
In  mock  lip-loyalty  His  name; 
A  thousand — were  they  His  to  lead! 
But  meek,  without  a  sword  he  came. 

A  myriad  horsemen  swept  the  field 
With  Attila,  the  whirlwind  Hun; 
A  myriad  cannon  spake  for  him, 
The  silent,  dread  Napoleon. 

For  these  had  ready  spoil  to  give, 
Had  reeking  spoil  for  savage  hands; 
Slaves,  and  fair  wives,  and  pillage  rare; 
The  wealth  of  cities,  teeming  lands. 

And  if  the  world  once  drunk  with  blood, 
Sated  has  turned  from  arms  to  peace, 
Man  has  not  lost  his  ancient  lusts; 
The  weapons  change;  war  doth  not  cease. 

The  mother  in  the  stifling  den, 
The  brain-dulled  child  beside  the  loom, 
The  hordes  that  swarm  and  toil  and  starve, 
We  laugh,  and  tread  them  to  their  doom. 

They  shriek,   and  cry  their  prayers    to 

Christ; 
And  lift  wan  faces,  hands  that  bleed, 
In  vain  they  pray,  for  what  is  Christ? 
A  leader — without  men  to  lead. 

— The  Forum 


Lost — yesterday,  between  sunrise  and  sunset  two  golden  hours 
each  set  with  60  diamond  minutes,  no  reward  is  offered,  they  are  gone 
forever. 
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To  The  Workers 


Charlotte  Perkins  Gilmore 


Shall  you  complain  who    feed  the 
world 

Who  clothe  the  world 

Who  house  the  world, 
Shall  you  complain  who    are    the 

world? 
Of  what  the  world  may  do? 

As  from  this  hour 

You  use  your  power, 
The  world  must  follow  you. 


The  world  hangs  on  your  right  hand 
Your  strong  right  hand, 
Your  skilled  right  hand, 

You  hold  the  whole  world  in  your 
hand; 

See  to  it  that  you  do. 
Or  dark  or  bright, 
Or  wrong  or  right, 

The  world  is  made  by  you. 


Then  rise  as  you  never  rose  before, 

Nor  hcped  before 

Nor  dared  before, 
And  show  as  was  never  shown  before 
The  POWER  that  lies  in  you. 

Stand  all  as  one, 

See  justice  done, 
Believe,  and  Dare,  and  Do. 


Cbe  motorist's  Psalm 


By  C.  E.  H. 


This  car  is  my  auto  I  shall  not  want — another 

It  maketh  me  lie  down  beneath  it, 

And  it  soureth  my  soul; 

It  leadeth  me  in  the  path  of  ridicule, 

For  its  name  sake;  yea  thought  I  ride  through  the 

Valleys,  I  have  to  be  towed  up  the  hills  for  fear 

That  I  might  get  profane;  thy  rods  and  thy  engine 

Discomfort  me,  I  annoint  my  tires  with  patches; 

And  my  radiator  boileth  over;  I  prepare  for 

Blow-outs  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies;  suuelt — ■ 

If  this  thing  follows  me  all  the  rest  of  my  life, 

I  shall  dwell  in  the  BUG- HOUSE  FOREVER. 

---Exchange 
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EDITORIAL 


BY    ANNA     M     REED 


^4^A  HAT  I  have  been,  I  am,  in  principle  and  character,  and 
£%[/  what  I  am  I  hope    to  continue  to  be.     Circumstances    or 
▼  ▼      opponents  may  triumph  over  my  fortunes,  but  they  will  not 
triumph  over  my  temper  or  my  self-respect." — Daniel  Webster. 


OUR  favorite  book  is  The  New  Testament. 

Because  it  is  the  history  of  the  one  perfect  human 
character.  Whose  doctrine  is  the  only  hope  of  human- 
ity, here  or  hereafter. 

It  is  the  perfect  philosophy,  needing  neither  creed, 
dogma  or  ceremony,  to  interpret  its  meaning,  or  convey 
its  comfort  to  the  human  race. 

Through  the  wildnerness  of  conflicting  beliefs, 
false  doctrines,  unbeliefs  and  "isms,"  it  is  the  one  straight 
path  toward  the  ultimate  design  of  the  Creator. 

From  the  unspeakable  cruelties  and  injustice  of 
this  existence,  it  leads  to  equitable  conditions,  dominated 
by  justice,  mercy,  and  love,  even  here,  and  to  the  greater 
perfection  hereafter. 

Worn  by  the  strife  of  years,  saddened  by  exper- 
ience, through  the  tumults  of  the  world,  we  have  learned 
to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  essential  for  the  salvation 
of  the  individual,  or  the  race,  except  a  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus,  to  be  baptised,  and  to  practice  the  precepts 
of  the  "Prince  of  Peace." 

To  the  seeking  soul — the  tired  heart,  and  mind 
confused,  let  us  recommend  the  truth  and  comfort  of  our 
favorite  book;     The  New  Testament. 
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THERE  are  now  twelve  men  confined  in  the 
prisons  of  California  awaiting  a  certain  day  to  come  when 
they  are  to  be  murdered  by  the  state.  Two  of  the  twelve 
are  boys  eighteen  years  old. 

You  and  I  are  the  state.  Unless  we  protest  against 
this  barbaric  custom,  we  are   a  party   to   these    murders. 

Just  ask  yourself  this  one  question:  "Would  I  be 
interested  in  this  movement  if  my  brother  or  son  was  one 
of  these  men  in  the  Death  Cell?" 

These  twelve  men  are  nothing  to  you;  they  are  no 
relation  to  you,  no  relation  whatsoever  —  except  brothers 
— that  is  all;  just  brothers. 

You  have  twelve  brothers  waiting  to  be  murdered 
by  the  state. 

How  can  you  sleep  at  night,  bow  can  you  eat  your 
food,  unless  you  know  you  have  done  your  ut- 
most to  abolish  the  possibility  of  one  of  your  brothers  be- 
ing murdered  by  the  state? 

Promise  yourself  that  before  the  sun  goes  down 
once  more  you  will  do  your  part  in  stamping  out  forever 
this  relic  of  barbarism. 

This  is  your  fight  we  need  your  help,    . 

Petitions  are  now  ready  to  be  circulated  bringing 
this  question  before  the  voters  at  the  next  general  election. 

We  need  men  and  women  to  circulate  these  pe- 
titions. We  need  money  to  pay  for  printing  and  postage. 
The  officers  and  workers  of  the  League  are  acting  with- 
out pay. 

Send  in  any  subscription  and  you  will  be  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  the  League.  You  can  afford  one  dollar  or 
five.  Every  cent  received  will  be  spent  in  abolishing  the 
Death  Penalty .  — Anti-Capital  Punishment  League. 


"WHEN  Miss  Minnie  Coulter  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment from  the  supervisors  to  go  all  over  the  county 
and  visit  each  man   and  woman  and  child  receiving  indig- 
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erit  aid  from  the  county,  she  undertook  a  big  task  which 
she  has  been  faithfully  fulfilling,"  says  a  Santa  Rosa 
paper.  And  it  is  true  most  likely.  The  work  could 
have  been  accomplished  easier  and  one  hundred  per 
cent  cheaper,  much  more  rapidly  and  entirely  as  satis- 
factorily and  thoroughly,  if  the  salaried  eonstables  in 
each  township  in  the  county  had  been  directed  by  the 
supervisors  to  visit  the  indigents  and  report  upon  them, 
as  a  part  of  the  usual  and  regular  duties,  for  which  they 
are  paid,  and  at  no  extra  expense  to  the  tax  payers  of  the 
county. — Sotoyome  Scimitar. 

When  it  comes  to  justice  and  common  sense,  Ande 
Nowlin  of  the  "Scimitar  is  a  '"dandy."  We  agree  with 
him,  and  would  rather  have  acted  as  pound  master  than 
to  have  tak^n  Miss  Coulter's  job,  even  it  was  Made  to 
Order. 


THE  murder  of  a  man  whose  guilt  was  doubtful, 
and  whom  the  law  intended  to  spare,  is  due  to  mob  vio- 
lence in  Georgia.  To  the  fanatical, far-fetched  sentiment, 
that  avenges  the  death  of  one  poor  little  girl,  in  a  state 
where  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  13  are  ground  to  a  living  death  daily,  in  the  mills  of 
labor.  There  is  a  poor  basis  for  civilization  in  Georgia, 
where  children  go  to  work  before  they  can  talk  plainly. 
The  people  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  submit  to  it.  The  slow  mur- 
der of  children  does  not  drive  them  to  violence. 

We  Believe  that  Leo  Frank  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  cruelly  died. 

We  Know  that  the  state  laws  of  Georgia  permit 
worse  crime,  in  the  exploitation  of  the  child  population, 
for  the  benefit  of  her  economic  rulers. 
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VITCIULTURE  AND  TEMPERANCE 


By  Prof.  Frederick  T.  Bioletti,  U.  C. 


Is  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said: 
"No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is 
cheap;  and  none  sober  where  the 
dearness  of  wine  substitutes  ardent 
spirits  as  its  common  beverage."  All 
who  have  traveled  much  in  Europe 
must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

Those  who  advocate  the  use  of 
wine  in  the  cause  of  temperance  do 
not  claim  that  wine  taken  in  excess 
will  not  intoxicate,  nor  that  men  do 
not  sometimes  drink  more  wine  than 
is  good  for  them.  They  do  claim, 
however,  and  their  claim  is  support- 
ed by  abundant  and  convincing  evid- 
ence, that  throughout  Europe  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  wine  and 
the  percentage  of  drunkards  in  the 
population  are  in  inverse  ratio.  You 
may  spend  three  months  as  I  have 
done  in  the  south  of  France,  where 
the  total  consumption  of  wine  is 
equal  to  approximately  50  gallons 
per  year  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  and  not  see  a  single  case  of 
drunkenness.  In  Scotland,  where 
the  drinking  of  wine  is  practically 
unknown  among  the  poorer  classes, 
it  is  said  that  half  the  population 
gees  to  bed  drunk  every  night.  It  is 
rarely  that  you  can  take  an  evening 
walk  in  any  town  in  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland,  wilhout  seeing  one 
or  more  human  beings  whose  condi- 
tion tempts  you  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  prohibitionists. 

Prohibition,  however,  never  has 
banished,  and  I  believe  never  will 
banish,  the  worst  evils  of  intemper 
ance,  as  wine  has  done  wherever  it 
has  become  the  common,  daily  bev- 
erage of  the  people.  All  that  prohi- 
bition can  do  is  to  banish  all  that  is 
good  and  beneficial  in  the  proper 
consumption  of  light  wines  and 
beers  and  leave,  nay  intensify,  the 
greater  part  of  all  that  is  bad  and 
harmful  in  the  drinking  of  ardent 
sr-irits. 

The  English  word  "sober"  has  no 
equivalent  in  French.     This  does  not 


among  Frenchmen,  but  rather,  its 
indicate  the  absence  of  the  quality 
almost  universal  presence.  We  have 
a  word  to  express  the  condition  of 
a  man  who  has  lost  his  hair:  He  is 
said  to  be  "bald."  We  have  no  word 
to  express  the  opposite  condition: 
The  presence  of  hair  on  the  head  is 
so  usual,  normal  and  almost  univer- 
sal that  it  is  only  the  very  exception- 
al absence  of  hair  which  requires  a 
descriptive  word.  The  same  is  true 
of  sobriety  in  France. 

The  wife  of  a  friend  of  mine  just 
arrived  from  Italy  was  sight-seeing 
in  San  Francisco  and,  being  thirsty, 
accompanied  her  husband  into  a 
saloon.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
explained  to  him  my  alarm  when  he 
told  me  of  it.  He  thought  that  an 
American  saloon  was  similar  to  an 
Italian  Cafe,  where  people  go  to  sat- 
isfy a  natural  and  normal  thirst.  He 
had  not  yet  learned  that  a  large  part 
of  the  frequenters  of  such  places  in 
America  go  there  to  indulge  a  vici- 
ous   craving   for    intoxication. 

There  is  no  sufficient  explanation 
of  this  vital  difference  between  the 
habits  of  the  French  and  Italians 
and  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ex- 
cept the  use  of  wine  as  a  common 
daily  beverage  by  the  former. 

Differences  of  climate,  or  of  na- 
tional temperament  will  not  account 
for  it.  The  Frenchman  or  Spaniard 
who  emigrates,  whether  to  a  hot  or 
a  cold  climate,  remains  temperate  as 
long  as  he  can  obtain  his  usual  daily 
ration  of  pure  light  wine.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  second  and  third 
generations  of  southern  Europeans 
who  have  emigrated  to  America,  sup- 
oly  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of 
habitual  drunkards  as  the  Irish  and 
Scandinavian  additions  to  our  pop- 
ulation. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the 
most  rapid,  efficient  and  permanent 
work  that  can  be  done  in  the  cause 
of  true  temperance  and  in  banishing 
the  crying  evil  of  drunkenness  is  the 
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promotion  of  the  general  consump- 
tion of  light  wines  as  the  daily  bev- 
erage of  the  mass  of  the  population. 

Dry  wine  should  be  placed  in  a 
category,  totally  different  from  that 
of  whiskey,  brandy  and  rum.  It 
should  be  handled  by  commerce  and 
the  law  as  part  of  the  daily  food  sup- 
ply of  the  people.  If  it  were  placed 
on  a  par  with  sugar  and  bacon,  coffee 
and  baking  powder,  and  handled 
with  only  the  same  restrictions  as  to 
purity  and  genuineness  by  the  same 
dealers,  a  great  step  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  would  be  made. 

Light  wine,  a  useful,  wholesome 
article  of  human  diet,  should  no 
more  be  lumped  with  gin  and  bitters, 
than  with  paregoric  and  porous  plas- 
ters. Everything  that  can  be  said  or 
proved  regarding  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  alcohol  apply  with  even 
more  effect  to  the  still  more  poison- 
ous effects  of  such  substances  as  caf- 
eine  and  prussic  acid  and  have  no 
pore  bearing  on  the  drinking  of 
light  wine  than  on  the  consumption 
of  peaches  or  the  drinking  of  mod- 
erate quantities  of  weak  tea. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the 
human  body  can  utilize  a  certain 
amount  of  alcohol  as  food  or  not  is 
extremely  interesting,  but  has  little 
to  do  with  the  case.  The  evils  of 
the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  stare 
every  man  in  the  face.  The  efficiency 
of  wine  in  banishing  those  evils  is 
equally  patent  to  every  man  who  has 
the  opportunity  to  observe  it.  The 
producers  and  handlers  of  pure 
light  wines,  whether  in  California  or 
New  York,  are  doing  a  most  import- 
ant service  to  the  republic  therefore, 
and  should  receive  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  all  friends  of  temper- 
ance and  of  the  public  welfare. 

In  this  great  work  California  oc 
cupies  a  unique  position.  In  most 
states  of  the  Union  some  kind  of 
grapes  can  be  grown.  In  many  it  is 
possible  to  make  wine.  In  Califor- 
nia, alone,  however,  do  we  find  the 
combination  of  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions needed  for  the  growth  on  an 
industrial  scale  of  the  true  wine- 
making  grape,  VITIS  VINIFERA. 
Eastern,  central  and  southern  states 
can  produce  wine  from  Concord, 
Scuppernong  and  similar  grapes 
which  are  extremely  valuable  for 
local  consumption     but     which     are 


quite  unmarketable  among  people 
who  know  the  wines  made  from  Cab- 
ernet or  Pinot,  unless  the  latter  can- 
not be  procured. 

Now  California  can  produce  un- 
limited quantities  of  grapes  of  the 
best  varieties  cultivated  in  Europe. 
All  varieties  of  Vitis  Vinifera  can 
find  a  congenial  home  in  some  quar- 
ter of  the  State,  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  arable  soil  of  the  State  is  cap- 
able of  producing  good  crops  of  ex- 
cellent wine.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  can  supply  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  with  cheap  wine  of  all 
the  general  types,  equal  in  quality  to 
the  product  of  Europe.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  remove  all  hamper- 
ing restrictions  on  the  sale  of  pure, 
light  wines,  and  to  strictly  enforce 
the  correct  labeling  of  all  adulter- 
ated, sophisticated  or  factitious 
wines  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  recent  pure  food  law  is  a  great 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  wines  which  we  can  and  do 
produce  in  California  can  be  segre- 
gated into  two  great  classes,  in  each 
of  which  we  need  fear  permanent 
competition  from  no  part  of  the 
world.  These  classes  are  fine  wines 
and  cheap  wines. 

Of  fine  wines  we  can  produce  on 
the  hill  slopes  of  the  cooler  part  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Sonoma  and  Mendocino 
Counties,  Reisling  equal  to  the  best 
product  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Cabernets  equal  to  those  of 
Medoc.  Wines  of  Burgundy  and 
Chahlis  types  can  be  produced  of  un- 
excelled quality  in  Sonoma  Napa, 
Lake,  Santa  Clara,  and  other  coun- 
ties. Wines  resembling  and  equaling 
those  of  Sauternes  can  be  grown  in 
Contra  Costa  and  Alameda  counties. 
The  finest  ports  and  sherries  can  be 
found  among  the  cellars  of  the  Sier- 
ra foothills.  Champagne  making  re 
quires  a  large  amount  of  technical 
skill,  but  the  results  obtained  so  far 
in  California  are  very  promising,  and 
indicate  that  in  time  we  may  excell 
in  the  production  of  sparkling  wines 
of  high  quality. 

The  manufacture  of  fine  wines  in 
California  has  been  handicapped  by 
two  unfavorable  conditions.  First, 
the  prejudice  of  the  consumer  of 
high  priced  wines,  who  would  drink 
California  wine  only  if  he  were  hood- 
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winked  by  a  foreign  label,  and.  sec- 
ondly, by  a'  lack  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  wine-makers,  who  were  either 
amateurs  who  knew  nothing  of  their 
business,  or  Europeans  who  insisted 
on  using  the  methods  of  Bordeaux 
and  the  Rheingau  which  were  quite 
unsuited  to  most  of  the  grape-grow- 
ing regions  of  California. 

Now  with  years  of  experience,  the 
wine-makers  have  acquired  the  nec- 
essary skill,  and  where  needed,  de- 
vised new  methods  suited  to  new 
conditions  and  wines  as  good  as  the 
best  imported  can  be  and  actually 
are  produced  in  California.  More- 
over, the  consumer  is  learning  also, 
and  the  old  prejudice  in  favor  of  fer- 
eign  wines  is  fast  disappearing  in 
the  best   informed   quarters. 

The  production  of  fine  wines  is 
then  an  assured  fact  but  the  most 
important  aspect  of  Californian  viti- 
culture is  the  possibility  of  produc- 
ing good,  cheap  wines.  While  the 
handling  of  fine  wines  worthy  of 
aging  and  bottling  is  more  fascinat- 
ing and  perhaps  more  profitable  to 
the  individual  producer  or  blender  it 
is  in  production  of  large  quantities 
of  good,  sound  wine,  which  can  be 
marketed  at  a  low  price  that  the 
greatest  good  ca  nbe  done  to  the 
country  at  large  and  in  which  the 
State  of  California  as  a  whole  wil) 
find  the  greatest  profit. 

In      all      wine-growing      countries 
cheap  wine  forms  nine-tenths  of  the 
total    production     of    the    vines       A 
cheap  wine  is  not  necessarily  a  bad 
wine.  It  should  be  sound,  wholesome 
and   agreeable,    and    differ   from    fine 
wine    only    in    the    absence    of    those 
finer   flavors   and   aromas   which   are 
obtained    only    with     special    grapes 
grown    in    peculiarly    favored     loca- 
tions  and   treated   with   minute   care 
and    skill.       There    are    millions    of  j 
acres  of  land  in  California  capable  of 
producing   wines   equal,    or   superior,  j 
to  the  "vins  ordinaires"  of  Southern  I 
France  and  Algeria.     Such  wines  can 
be  produced  at  a  profit  for  20  cents  ; 
per  gallon,  or  less,  as  the  wholesale 
price   at  the   cellar.      Great   areas   of , 
the  richer  lands  of  the  coast  valleys,  \ 
and  of  the  great  interior  valley,,  can 
produce  such  wines  and  even  though  : 
the  United   States  increases  to    200,-  i 
000,000  by  950,  as  has  been  proph- 


esied, and  these  2000,000,000  learn 
to  use  wine  as  soberly  and  generally 
as  the  French,  California  can  sup- 
ply it  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  statistics 
of  the  present  extent  of  the  grape 
and  wine  industry  of  California,  but 
inround  numbers  the  average  wine 
crop  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
about  30,000,000  gallons  per  annum. 
This  represents  the  crop  of  about  75,- 
000  acres  of  bearing  vines.  The  acre- 
age in  raisin  and  table  grapes  will 
probably  be  about  as  much;  and,  if 
we  allow  50,000  acres  of  young  vines 
not  yet  bearing,  the  total  area  of  the 
vineyards  of  California  will  be  ap- 
proximately 200,000  acres.  Larger 
estimates  are  sometimes  made,  but 
they  are  probably  exaggerated.  Us- 
ing this  estimate  we  may  reckon  the 
value  of  the  vineyards  at  $50,000,- 
000  and  that  of  the  wineries,  cellars 
and  packing  houses  at  nearly  as 
much.  The  grape  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia represents  then,  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $100,000,000.  This 
will  supply  a  livelihood  to  probably 
20,000  families,  half  of  whom  are 
employed  directly  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  vines. 

If  these  estimates  are  correct,  it 
indicates  that,  on  an  average,  20 
acres  of  vines  are  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  family.  This  represents 
the  actual  fact  of  the  case.  In  the 
more  productive  districts,  a  good, 
well  cultivated  vineyard  in  full  bear- 
ing would  give  an  average  crop  of 
six  or  seven  tons  per  acre,  worth  at 
least  $12  per  ton,  which  represents 
an  annual  gross  income  of  about 
-1400.  One  man  can  attend  to  all 
the  work,  with  the  exception  of  gath- 
ering the  grapes,  on  20  acres  of 
such  vineyard.  Much  better  results 
than  this  are  often  obtained,  especi- 
ally with  table  grapes,  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  reckon  on  any  more. 

In  the  fine  wine  districts  the  crops 
are  lighter  and  will  not  average 
more  than  three  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  grapes  on  the  other  hand  sell 
for  more — $20  per  ton — on  the  aver- 
age. These  districts  offer  other  ad- 
vantages also  to  the  home  seeker, 
such  as  pleasant  surroundings  and  a. 
more  agreeable  climate. 

Altogether  the  growing  of  grapes 
in    California    offers     to     the     small 
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farmer  one  of  the  surest,  pleasant- 
est  and  most  profitable  means  of 
making  a  sure  livelihood  and  raising 
a  family  in  the  healthiest  and  most 
agreeable  climate  in  the  world. 

The  business  of  wine-making  was 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  growers 
of  the  grapes.  Nearly  every  vine- 
yard had  its  own  fermenting  house 
and  storage  cellar.  Now,  except  to 
a  limited  extent  in  some  of  the  older 
districts,  the  wine-maker  buys  his 
grapes  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  production.  Some  of  the  large 
wine-making  companies  own  vine- 
yards, but  most  of  their  supply 
comes  from  grape  growers  who  sell 
their  grapes,  often  under  long  term 
contracts  at  a  fixed  minimum  rate. 
This  separation  of  the  growing  of 
the  grapes  from  the  manufacture  of 
the  wine,  has  had  a  most  marked 
favorable  effect  in  the  improvement 
of  the  latter.  The  crop  of  any  par- 
ticular vineyard  varies  so  much  in 
character  in  different  years  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  small  grower 
and    wine-maker,    in    most    cases,    to 


establish   or  maintain   a  definite  un- 
varying type  of  wine. 

It  is  the  constancy  of  character  in 
the  general  product  which  forms  the 
main  advantage  of  the  Bordeaux 
wine  handlers.  They  supplement  all 
deficiencies  in  their  local  supply  by 
importation  of  light  wines  from  the 
Midi  or  heavy  wines  from  Spain. 

In  the  same  way  we  are  able  to 
maintain  a  wine  of  constant  charac- 
ter by  judicious  blending  of  the  var- 
ious types  of  wine  produced  in  the 
vastly  dissimilar  regions  where  our 
grapes  are  grown. 

•  In  conclusion:  California  viticul- 
ture offers  a  most  promising  field  for 
the  energies  and  capital  of  the  home- 
seeker  and  investor  where,  amid  de- 
lightful surroundings,  he  can  bring 
up  his  family  in  comfort,  cheered  by 
the  thought  that  he  is  not  only  mak- 
ing a  competent  and  pleasant  living, 
but  is  aiding  in  the  great  work  of 
banishing  drunkenness  from  his 
country. 
From    "THE   NORTHERN    CROWN" 

May,   1907. 


5ti9l)t    Oboists 


32>Y    £5na  "jpoppe  Cooper 


Calm  reigns  the  night;  I  sit  with  thoughts   alone; 

Wind-voices  thrill  me  and  star-faces  gaze 

From  the  heavens  on  my  earthliness. 

Moths  flit  on  fragile  wings;  and  from  the  haze 

Of  yonder  woodland  comes  a  night-bird's  call, 

Whilst  whispering  fragrance  from  a  flower's   soul 

Drifts  to  my  dreams;  O  wonder  of  it  all! 

Hold  hard  my  mightier  mind;  Divine  control 

Entice  my  yearnings  from  departed  years; 

Fall  well  I  know  but  shattered  hopes  are  there — ■ 

Give  me  a  compensation  for  my  tears; 

Great  beauty  of  the  night!     Move   me  to  prayer. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 

TO  S.  W.  ODELL 

AND  THE  DRY  FEDERATION  OF  CALIFORNIA 


By  Anna  M.  Reed 


1HAVE  received  the  following 
note  from  S.  W.  Odell  of  the 
"Dry  Federation."  It  speaks  for 
itself.  And  the  sane  and  the  just 
people  of  Northern  Californin,  who 
know  my  history  since  childhood   as 


a  true  temperance  worker,  and  my 
efforts  to  have  equitable  legislation, 
regulate  and  control  the  retail 
liquor  traffic,  will  know  what  to 
think  and  say,  after  they  have  read 
it. 


TANNER.ODELlZODELLSTAFT 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 


Many  will  remember  that  I  am 
the  author  of  the  first  Local  Option 
Bill  ever  passed  by  a  California  Le- 
gislature, although  it  was  framed 
and  introduced  at  Sacramento,  by 
the  late  Judge  Robert  McGarvey  of 


Mendocino  county,  as  was  also  in- 
troduced to  the  State  Senate,  Bill 
No.  248  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
liquor  by  the  glass,  of  which  I  was 
also  the  author,  in  June  1883,  by 
Senator  Geo.  A.  Johnson  of  Sonoma, 
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out  of  courtesy  to  me,  as  at  that 
time,  my  care  of  children  and  home 
precluded  the  possibility  of  my  go- 
ing before  the  Senate  in  person,  to 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill.  They 
will  remember  the  devotion  of  my 
girlhood  days.  I  earned  and  gave  in 
benefits,  under  the  auspices  of  dif- 
ferent lodges  of  Good  Templars, 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  to 
the  Good  Templar's  Home  at  Val- 
lejo,  which  had  better  been  devoted 
to  my  own  education  and  support, 
as  was  proved  subsequently  by  the 
inhuman  and  disgraceful  abuses  by 
the  management  of  that  home,  as 
in  the  case  of  Thyrza  Briggs  of 
Ukiah,  who  was  returned  dying, 
after  her  treatment  there. 

Her  dying  statement  was  made 
before,  and  acknowledged  by,  Judge 
T.  L.  Car  others  of  Ukiah,  and  after- 
wards placed  by  the  writer,  in  the 
hands  of  Governor  Waterman,  in 
the  presence  of  Hon.  John  Daggett 
of  Siskiyou,  who  had  introduced  me 
to  Governor  Waterman. 

I  merely  mention  these  things,  as 
a  few  of  the  weapons  that  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  with  which  to  defend  my- 
self, and  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
justice,  from  the  drastic  assertions 
of  the  horde  of  Prohibition  Pirates, 
that  with  their  fanatical  and  hypo- 
critical doctrines  would  lay  waste 
California,  as  they  have  ruined  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma,  as  witness  the 
following  letter  from  Mrs.  Fred  E. 
Sutton,  the  talented  and  gracious 
woman,  representing  Oaklahoma  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


Oklahoma  Building 

Exposition  Grounds 

Oct.  26,  1915 

Mrs.  Anna  Morrison  Reed, 

Petaluma,  Calif. 
My  Dear  Friend: — Recently  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  some  of 
your  splendid  articles  against  pro- 
hibition. The  word  "prohibition" 
is  the  worst  abused  word  in  the  En- 
glLh  language.  I  speak  authoritat- 
ively on  this  subject  as  I  was  born 
and  reared  in  Kansas  where  pro- 
hibition was  voted  when  I  was  a  very 
young  girl.  I  lived  to  see  and  suffer 
frum  its  bad  effects. 

When  Oaklahoma  was  opened  to 
settlement,  I  went  there  with  my 
people  and  I  am  candid  in  saying 
there  was  less  drinking,  less  lawless- 
ness, even  when  we  had  martial  law, 
than  after  we  had  prohibiticn,  the 
fall  of  1908,  when  we  were  admitted 
as  a  state. 

Prohibition  DOES  NOT  "pro- 
hibit." If  it  did  very  well;  but 
after  observing  carefully  what  this 
word  has  meant  to  imply,  taking  an 
inventory  of  the  loss  and  gain,  I  ac- 
count both  my  native  and  adopted 
states  as  worse  off  in  every  waj 
since  those  laws  were  made.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me,  dear  friend, 
in  what  I  am  writing  you  today.  I 
feel  that  I  am  strictly  temperate, 
and  a  firm  beliver  in  TEMPER- 
ANCE, but  not  PROHIBITION. 
"Men  are  boys  grown  tall, "and  when 
we  tell  them  they  can't  have  some- 
thing, that  is  what  they  are  bound 
to  have-— no  matter  what  the  price. 
The  revenue  is  taken  from  Oakla- 
homa that  used  to  keep  us  going 
splendidly,  and  the  supply  and  de- 
mand much  greater.     I  could  write 
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on  and  on,  but  as  you  know  I  am  a 
very  busy  woman  and  this  letter  has 
been  written  under  difficulties.  Hop- 
ing to  see  you  soon,  1  beg  to  re- 
main, Most  lovingly, 

Virginia  E.  Sutton 
Oaklahoma  Commissioner   to   the 
P.  P.  I.  E. 

For  California,  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Odell  and  the  Dry 
Federation, would  be  even  more  dis- 
astrous, as  her  grape,  wine,  and 
hop  industries  would  all  be  par- 
alyzed by  prohibition. 

It  was  such  facts  as  constitute 
the  Thyrza  Briggs  case,  that  be- 
gan my  disillusion  as  to  many 
"would-be,"  or  professed  "Reform- 
ers," for  at  one  time  I  thought  all 
such  had  halos  and  wings,  and  were 
unselfish  workers  in  the  cause  rep- 
resented, and  meant  what  they  pro- 
fessed. But  time  and  experience 
has  taught  me  better.  I  have  learn- 
ed that  human  nature  is  much  the 
same  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
gutter,  as  witness  the  moral  lapses 
of  the  Rev.  R.  A.  M.  Brown,  Mrs. 
Annie  K.  Bidwell's  pet  Pastor,  who 
wrote  "We  Will  Vote  California 
Dry,"  dedicated  to  her,  in  the  last 
prohibition  campaign. 
I  have  learned  that  Temperance 
and  Prohibition  are  the  topics  that 
form  the  stock-in-trade  of  mercin- 
ary  fanatics  who  without  such 
topics  would  be  bankrupt  for  a  sub- 
ject, on  which  to  harp  for  the  dol- 
lars that  support  them. 

I  believe  in  true  temperance.   The 


use  and  not  abuse,  of  all  that  the 
Creator  has  provided  for  man.  I 
know  that  Prohibition  does  not  pro- 
hibit, but  leads  to  crime  and  baser 
things,  and  has  been  a  flat  failure 
from  the  beginning  of  the  history  of 
human  life. 

The  prohibition  ranters  eternally 
proclaim  that  the  liquor  business  is 
an  OUTLAWED  business.  Which  is 
as  false  and  misleading  as  many 
other  of  their  drastic  assertions. 

By  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Feb- 
uary  1914,  in  "THE  WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPT  CASES,"  "Uncle  Sam," 
by  chief  Justice  Hughes,  in  an 
unanimous  opinion,  and  the  follow- 
ing words,  certainly  declared  it 
LAWFUL:  "We  see  no  reason  for 
condemning  honest  transactions 
which  grow  out  of  the  recognized 
necessities  of  a  LAWFUL  BUSI- 
NESS." 

The  only  business  referred  to  in 
the  case,  was  the  WHISKY  BUSI- 
NESS, and  the  issuing  of  warehouse 
receipts  in  connection  therewith  for 
WHISKEY  stored  in  bond. 

If  the  Liquor  traffic  is  an  "out- 
lawed traffic,  why  has  this  govern- 
ment sacrificed  thousands  of  dollars 
and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  men, 
to  KEEP  IT  LAWFUL,  in  the 
"moonshine  regions"  of  the  south? 
"The  prohibition  movement  is  anti- 
American,  anti-Christian,  anti-com- 
mon sense  and  anti-freedom. 
It  must  be  checked.  And  to  that 
end  every  true  American  should- 
work  incessantly." 


Those  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  abolishing  the  death  penalty  in 
this  state  by  circulating  petitions  or  otherwise,  are  requested  to  send 
their  names  and  addresses  to  the  headquarters  of  the  league  and  full  im- 
formation  and  instructions  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 

ANTI  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  LEAGUE, 

621  American  Bank  Building,  Los  Angeles 
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The  Quaintest   Masonic    Hall    and 
Lodge  Room  in  California 


MO  MATTER  by  which,  of  the 
three  possible  ways  you  enter 
the  little  town  of  Mendocino — 
whether  coming  in  from  the 
north  by  auto  stage  from  Fort 
Bragg,  or  from  the  south  after 
ninety  miles  of  horse  staging  from 
Cazadero,  or  up  from  the  ocean  itself 
by  lumber  steamer  straight  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Mendocino  landing 
and  then  between  the  lumber  piles 
of  the  town — the  first  thing  you  will 
remark  as  you  drop  your  suit  case 
on  the  hotel  porch  will  be  the  statued 
group  set  high  on  the  tower  of  a  plain 
vhite  building. 

It  really  is  a  most  incongruous 
sight.  The  town,  except  for  the 
beauty  of  its  location  above  its  river 
and  the  ocean,  is  much  like  any  coun- 
try town.  The  street  goes  climbing 
up  the  hill  like  any  country  street, 
with  livery  stables,  blacksmith  shops, 
stores  and  here  and  there  a  dwelling. 
And  then,  presto!  From  among  them, 
poised  above  an  unassuming  two- 
storied,  green-shuttered  building, 
with  loops  of  sawed-out  board  de- 
pendent from  its  eaves,  two  life-sized 
figures  and  a  broken  column,  all  as 
white  as  paint  can  make  them,  stand 
out  against  the  sky. 

'That's  the  Masonic  Temple,"  was 
the  answer  they  gave  to  my  curiosity. 
"Those  statues?  Well,  they're  a 
regular  landmark.  Everybody  up 
and  down  the  Coast  knows  them. 
There  was  talk  of  taking  them  down 
a  while  back,  but  the  company's  boss 
here  wouldn't  stand  for  it.  He  said 
they'd  been  here  too  long — that  they 
were  one  of  the  features  of  the  town." 
To  me  they  become  the  feature  of 
it.  I  never  crossed  the  street  with- 
out looking  at  them  and  puzzling 
over  their  meaning. 

One  of  the  figures  was  indubitably 
Father  Time — in  wings  and  tunic, 
with  his  scythe  over  his  shoulder. 
The  other,  standing  directly  in  front 
of  him  and  beside  a  broken  column, 
was  a  maiden — waist  snug  and  skirt 
billowy,  in  the  fashion  of  the  fifties, 
and  of  1915 — holding  extended  over 


the      town      a      green-painted      olive 
branch. 

Even  though  one  were  a  woman, 
and  so,  obviously,  not  a  Mason,  one 
could  make  up  a  little  allegory  con- 
cerning Time  and  the  Maiden.  Liter- 
ature is  full  of  such.  But  this  group 
presented  one  inexplicable  feature, 
and  I  never  could  construct  an 
allegory  to  account  for  it.  For  Time 
was  allowing  his  scythe  to  lean 
neglected,  while  with  both  hands  he 
braided  the  Maiden's  plenteous  hair! 

The  mystery  of  his  occupation  has, 
for  my  part,  gone  unsolved.  But  my 
outspoken  interest  in  it  gained  me 
other  information  concerning  the 
group.  They  were  made  out  of  a 
single  block  of  redwood,  they  said. 
Redwood  is  almost  the  staff  of  life 
at  Mendocino.  It  is  the  forests  of  it, 
lying  far  behind  the  town,  that  keep 
the  mill  running,  and  the  place  alive. 
So  it  was  appropriate  enough  that 
redwood  should  be  the  substance 
from  which  its  dominating  feature 
is  made. 

And  who  did  the  carving,  I  wanted 
to  know.  What  man  had  shown 
that  skill?  Then  they  told  me  that 
his  name  was  Albertson — his  nick- 
name was  'Prince  Albert" —  and  that 
he  had  worked  in  Mendocino's  saw- 
mill, and  belonged  to  her  lodge  in 
the  days  when  men  wore  the  narrow- 
est of  black  bow  ties  slantwise  across 
the  stiffest  of  white  shirt  bosoms, 
and  straight  black  stovepipe  hats  up- 
on their  heads. 

His  carving  had  been  a  labor  of 
love  with  him,  they  told  me.  Eve- 
nings and  Sundays  he  had  toiled  at 
it,  knowing  that  it  offered  no  gain, 
but  content  in  the  thought  that  his 
lodge  should  be  adorned.  He  had 
worked  on  the  interior,  too.  Had  I 
seen  it?  I  had  not,  but  I  longed  to. 
So  they  kindly  went  and  brought  the 
keys. 

The  lower  floor  was  given  over  to 

a  kitchen,  most  adequately  equipped, 

and  containing  the  largest  coffee  pot 

I    had    ever    seen,    and    to    a    general 

I  room,  where  the  Eastern  Star  meets, 
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and  where  it  serves  suppers  to  its 
Masonic  fathers  and  brothers  and 
husbands.  Years  ago,  when  there  was 
no  schoolhouse  in  the  town,  the  lodge 
had  opened  this  room  to  the  children 
of  the  place  and  to  their  teacher,  so 
that  education  might  be  encouraged. 
And  the  gatherings  it  houses  now 
mark  the  pleasantest  and  best  social 
intercourse  of  Mendocino. 

It  is  marvelous  to  see  the  need 
that  lodge  life  met  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  State.  It  was  in  sawmill 
towns  along  the  northern  coast,  and 
in  mining  camps  in  the  Sierra  that 
the  Masonic  order  was  first  establish- 
ed in  California.  The  archives  of 
any  of  these  little  lodges  are  full  of 
quaint  pictures  of  past  masters, 
some  with  their  names  across  the 
back  in  faded,  slanting  writing,  some 
copletely  unidentified.  And  Mendo- 
cino— after  Bodega,  one  of  the  old- 
est of  the  coast  settlements — has  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  States  lodges. 

We  went  back  to  the  stairs,  and  up 
them.  Another  door  was  unlocked 
and  opened,  and  then  —  "Prince 
Albert's"  masterpiece  was  before  us. 
It  is  an  oblong  room — the  lodge- 
room — with  what  the  English  call  a 
"barrel"  ceiling  arched  from  side  to 
side.  On  either  side  are  three 
windows,  symmetrically  placed;  on 
the  front  two  and  at  the  back  two 
correspondingly  located  doors.  These 
are  the  bareoutlines — the  skeleton, 
as  it  were,  on  which  this  craftsmen 
set  to  work. 

At  each  corner  of  the  room,  and 
between  the  doors  and  windows, 
pillars  rise  to  the  cornice.  There  are 
eight  of  them,  fluted  perpendicularly, 
and  there  are  capitals  in  each  of  the 
styles — Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian. 
This  does  not  strike  one  as  amazing 
until  one  learns  that  all  of  this  exact 
work  Albertson  did  by  hand.  No  ma- 
chine-made columns,  these;  no  made- 
by-the-thousand  stucco  capitals. 
Every  perfect  Ionic  curve,  every  deli- 
cate Corinthian  acanthus  leaf,  he 
carved  out  of  native  redwood  and 
set  here.  They  give  the  simple  room, 
with  its  narrow,  raised  side  plat- 
forms and  hooded  end  seats,  a  classic- 
height  and  dignity. 

The  lowest  band  of  the  cornice  it- 
self is  a  series  of  graceful,  running 
scrolls,  such  as  one  sees  modeled 
out  of  stucco  on  the  high  ceilings  of 
old-fashioned  houses,  or  in  public 
buildings.     These,   too,  he   fashioned 


from  redwood,  and  so  accurately  did 
he  plan  the  pattern  that,  starting 
in  each  direction  from  the  center  of 
the  front  wall,  it  runs  unbroken — 
meeting  with  mathematical  exacti- 
tude at  the  corners,  and  joins  to  the 
hair  in  the  exact  center  of  the  back 
wall.  You  may  not  care  for  that 
type  of  decoration,  except  for  its  re- 
vival of  the  quaint  flavor  of  the  past, 
but  you  cannot  look  at  work  like 
this  of  Albertson's  without  taking  off 
your  hat  to  the  sheer  worth  of  the 
craftsmanship. 

Above  the  molding  that  tops  the 
scrolls  runs  another,  smaller  pattern, 
continuous  like  the  other,  and,  like 
it,  accurate.  Above  this,  again,  the 
cornice  projects  at  right  angles,  and 
is  supported  by  a  row  of  the  dentals 
that  are  so  characteristic  a  feature 
of  Greek  architecture,  each  cut  and 
spaced  by  hand. 

When  I  had  exhausted  my  superlia- 
tives  on  all  this  skilled,  quaint  work, 
they  pointed  out  to  me  the  two  brazen 
pillars — a  necessary  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  Masonic  lodge, 
which  stand  out  in  the  room  to  either 
side  of  one  of  the  rear  doors.  They 
were  perfect,  with  graduated  spiral 
grooving,  instead  of  the  straight 
lines  that  characterize  the  wall 
pillars,  and  above  their  intricate 
Corinthian  capitals  rises  an  extension 
of  the  pillar,  with  a  crownlike  top, 
to  support  globes. 

Here  was  more  of  this  wonderful 
carving,  I  thought,  and  tapped  a 
gilded  curve.  But  the  ring  of  metal 
followed.  These  had  been  cast,  they 
told  me,  down  at  the  mill.  And 
Albertson  had  made  the  molds  for 
them.  I  think  that  impressed  me 
more  than  anything  else.  One  could 
see  how  he  might  have  gone  about 
the  other  work  in  the  interior,  how 
he  could  have  accomplished  the 
carving  on  the  tower,  but  that  he  had 
made,,  out  of  the  materials  at  hand, 
molds  in  which  these  perfectly 
proportioned,  complicated  pillars  had 
been  cast,  seemed  almost  past  belief. 
I  stood  in  the  doorway  and  looked 
back,  reluctant  to  depart.  The  sun 
filtered  through  the  "inside"  shut- 
ters to  fall  warmly  on  the  old-fash- 
ioned Brussels  carpet,  with  interlaced 
oblones  patterned  on  its  red  ground, 
that  the  members  had  sewed  together 
by  hand,  and  tacked  in  place  more 
than  thirty  years  ago. 
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It  was  such  a  wonderful  place,  with  guard  above  us  on  the  tower,  that  a 

all  its  lavish  carving,  that  it  somehow  goodly  portion  of  the  spirit  of  dead 

contrived      to      be      restrained       and  Craftsman  Albertson  remains  visible 

architectural.      And   I   thought,    as   I  in  the  lodge  that  he  loved, 
remembered     the     figures     standing 
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Cbe  Eyre  of  Greece 


UJritten  After  a  Uisit  to  the  Greek  Pavilion  at  m 
Panama-Pacific  exposition 

By  Anna  m.  Reed 


and    saw    its    broken 


went    to   Greece 

shrines, 
Where  all  its  splendor  lies  prone  in  the 
dust, 

Mute  witness  to  the  wrongs  of  other  years, 
In  cruel  tracery  of  blood  and  tears, 
Recorded  by  the  hands  of  Greed  and  Lust. 

And  every  broken  image  seemed  to  bleed, 

From  wounds  that  reach  into  the  heart   of   things, 

Where  ages  have  not  cured, 

Pain  and  silence  long  endured, 

Where  lies  the  Lyre  of  Greece  with  broken  strings. 

For  in   this  .Classic  Clime,  the  lovliest    and   best, 

Were  broken  on  the  wheel  of  baser  things, 

At  deep  and  tragic  cost, 

Its  Sapphic  Verse  was  lost, 

Where  lies  the  Lyre  of  Greece  with  broken  strings. 

But  may  the  dream  of  one  who    loved   her  well — 

And  died;  where  even  desolation  sings — 

Inspire  the  hands  that  build, 

The  Fanes  restored — and  filled, 

With  the  music  from  that  Lyre   of  broken  strings. 

*    Byron 
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Wearing  Out  Two  Million  Children 


By  Alice  Park 


The  calendar  of  the  American  Hu- 
mane Education  Society  says  on  its 
January  leaf: 

"The  last  Sunday  in  January  is 
Child  Labor  Sunday.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  educate  men  and  women  re- 
garding child  labor,  what  it  really 
is,  and  how  dearly  it  is  costing  the 
human  race.  The  movement  for 
child  protection,  the  protest  against 
child  labor,  even  the  juvenile  court, 
are  all  related  to  the  general  hu- 
mane education  work,  All  human 
and  humane  movements  advance  to- 
gether. Progress  in  one  line  helps 
all  progress. 

"Haven't  we  a  child  labor  law  in  our 
state?"  is  a  common  question  when 
child  labor  is  under  discussion.  No 
one  should  be  contented  and  com- 
fortable because  his  or  her  state 
laws  forbid  child  labor,  nor  because 
his  or  her  children  are  free  and 
happy. 

Many  states  have  laws  designed  to 
protect  children,  and  these  laws  are 
enforced  to  the  degree  demanded  by 
local  public  opinion.  The  votes  of 
women  are  counted  in  eleven  states 
and  they  are  counted  for  the  pro- 
tection and  education  of  children. 

But  >.*hild  labor  is  a  national  ques- 
tion and  a  national  disgrace.  It  in- 
volves at  least  two  million  children 
who  are  robbed  of  school  and  play- 
ground, life  and  growth. 

Child  laborers  of  other  stales  help 
to  make  what  all  people  eat  and 
wear.  More  than  a  million  children 
are  at  work  today,  eleven,  twelve, 
and  even  thirteen  hours.      Tonight, 


while  we  sleep,  the  night  shifts  of 
children  in  factories,  and  even  in 
mines,  will  contribute  something 
for  the  world's  use  tomorrow. 
Eight  hours  work  makes  a  long  day 
for  a  strong  man.  Noise,  lint,  bad 
air  and  tension  add  hour  by  hour  to 
the  laborer's  fatigue. 

If  we  could  see  the  world  proces- 
sion of  child  laborers,  dismissed  at 
the  end  of  their  daily,  or  nightly 
toil,  we  should  be  appalled.  We 
should  be  ashamed.  We  should  be 
convicted  of  gross  cruelty.  We 
should  know  also  that  we  are  injur- 
ing the  race.  The  weakest  of  the 
children  die.  Those  who  are  only 
half  killed  grow  up  to  become  the 
parents  of  the  next  generation 
Every  spool  of  thread,  every  yard 
of  cloth,  every  piece  of  coal,  every 
shoestring  and  hat  trimming,  every 
doll  or  other  toy,  every  hairbrush, 
every  package  of  tobacco,  ever  glass 
bead  and  glass  bottle,  every  gar- 
ment, every  carpet  and  every  book 
and  magazine  we  touch  are  pro- 
ducts in  part  of  the  labor  of  little 
children: 

The  child  labor  problem  is  closely 
related  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ed men  and  women.  The  cheap  lab- 
or of  children  has  supplanted  the 
dearer  labor  of  men  and  women. 
Sometimes  parents  lose  their  jobs 
and  the  places  are  given  to  their 
own  children,  at  half  or  quarter 
wages.  It  seems  queer  that  a  na- 
tion calling  itself  civilized  should 
force  millions  of  young  children, 
to  unheard  of  toil, while  unemployed 
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achilts  beg  in  vain  for  jobs.  in  the  year,   and  all  together?     Is 

Do  we  care  enough  to  think  of  the  it  our  business?    Whose  business  is 
child  laborers  of  the  nation,  one  day  it? 


Cbe  Song  of  tbe  mind 

By  €dna  Poppe  Cooper 

T  dawn,  a  cool,  caressing  wind, 
From  Heaven's  bluest  sky, 
Comes  earthward  in  a  truant  flight 
On  beds  of  flowers  to  lie. 

A  mild  and  murmuring  maiden  wind, 

A  pure  and  perfume-laden  wind, 

A  cooing  wind — a  wooing  wind — 

The  love-lass  of  the  sky. 

At  night,   a  purling  phantom  wind, 

Astir  amid  the  trees, 

Murmurs  the  soul's  impassioned  joys, 

And  myriad  mysteries. 

We  faintly  catch  the  sound  of  wings — 

The  soft,  elusive  voice  that  sings — 

The  wind  a — gleam — the  wind  a — dream  — 

A  phantom  of  the  sky. 

Sometimes  with  dread  destruction  fraught, 

It  flings  defiance  high 

And  man-made  monuments  are  naught — 

It  sweeps  them  madly  by. 

A  groaning  and  lamenting  wind — 

A  cruel  unrelenting  wind — 

A  swelling  wind— a  yelling  wind — 

The  vandal  of  the  sky. 

It  mutters  in  the  storm  cloud  near — 

And  murmurs  to  the  rose — 

It  makes  the  forest  quake  with  fear. 

And  lulls  it  to  repose. 

It  agitates  Old  Ocean's  breast — 

Then  bids  it  quiet  lie — 

It  lingers  low  and  scales  the  crest — 

The  harlequin  of  the  sky. 
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It  bears  the  rain  upon  its  wings, 

Wrapped  in  a  misty  veil — 

It  soars  the  sea  and  softly  sings 

Unto  the  silvered  sail. 

It  soothes  the  saddest  soul  to  sleep, 

And  wafts  a  prayerful  sigh,    . 

It  has  a  loving  watch  to  keep, 

The  priestess  of  the  sky. 

The  fragrant  breath  of  early  Spring, 
The  Summer's  song  and  sigh, 
The  Fall's  pathetic  whispering, 
The  Winters  wailing  cry, 
A  wind  of  dawn  and  noontide  bright  — 
A  wind  that  haunts  the  silent  night — 
A  wind  that  calls  the  soul  to  flight, 
The  spirit  of  the  sky. 

-   From  Song  of  The  Wind   and  Olher  Poems 


A  Life  For  Every  Tie 


The  Panama  Railroad,  an  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  was  started  May, 
1850,  and  finished  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1855.  It  was  one  of  the 
boldest  and  grandest  enterprises 
ever  attempted. 

Recruits  were  brought  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  The 
sturdy  Irishman,  the  hardworking 
German  and  the  European  peasant 
did  but  little  but  die  of  the  tropical 
feveis.  One  thousand  Coolies  im- 
ported and  set  to  work  became  so 
demoralized  by  ths  daily  deaths  of 
their  companions  that  they  were 
seized  with  a  passion  to  commit  sui- 
cide and  scarcely  two  hundred  of 
them  left  the  Isthmus  after  a  few 
weeks  to  die  soon  afterwards. 

Fever  haunted  swamps  filled  to 
the  brim  with  disease  through 
which  the  hundreds  and   thousands 


of  new  workers  forced  their  way 
through  tangled  vines,  knee-deep  in 
mud,  surrounded  by  death-dealing 
insects,  now  drenched  from  above 
and  again  to  be  roasted  by  the  trop- 
ical sun,  kept  the  workers  in  a  quiv- 
ering and  tearing  state  of  mind  and 
body. 

At  night  they  dragged  themselves 
back  to  their  quarters  to  toss  until 
morning  among  the  pitiless  mos- 
quitoes. Nobody  knew  how  to  fight 
the  fevers,  there  was  no  Governor 
Goethals,  nor  Doctor  Gorgas  to  look 
after  the  men's  welfare. 

Everywhere  did  they  die,  on  the 
wayside,  in  trenches,  on  the  way  to 
their  homes,  in  their  tents  and  were 
buried  wherever  they  fell.  Others 
would  fill  the  hospitals,  which  day 
by  day  emptied  their  deaths  and 
filled  themselves   again   with   other 
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unfortunates. 

"A  LIFE  FOR  EVERY  TIE" 

So  the  Panamanian  natives  claim 
was  paid,  but  no  monument  marks 
the  place  in  remembrance  of  the 
brave  lives  given  up. 

We  describe  the  horrible  facts  not 
to  shock,  but  to  realize  that  human 


progress  prevented  the  recurrence 
of  sucn  horrors  when  building  the 
world's  greatest  wonder,  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  when  the  same  black 
swamps  and  the  same  malaria 
stench,  with  its  fever  carrying  mos- 
quitoes, had  to  ,be  encountered 
again.     But  were  conquered. 


JOURNAL 

UFA 
fAL/rORNIH 

CIRL 


Continued  From  Last  Issue 


Monday,  November  8th,  1869— 
Went  to  Nevada  City,  and  made  ar- 
rangements to  lecture  on  next  Sat- 
urday evening.  To  <k  little  Anna, 
Mary's  youngest  girl,  wit  i  me.  I 
hope  and  pray  I  may  do  well.  Me: 
Ada  Davenport  and  her  moth- 
er, they  imited  me  to  visit  them. 

Tuesday-— Went  up  to  Nevada 
with  Milly  today.  Ada  Davenport 
met  me  at  the  hotel,  and  took  us 
home  to  dinner.  The  Davenpi  rts 
are  jolly,  social  people,  and  seem  to 
get  a  lot  out  of  life. 

Friil ay — Rain  kept  me  at  Grass 
Valley  for  the  last  two  days,  but 
came  to  Nevada  City  today..  I  am 
to  remain  with  the  Davenports  dur- 
ing my  stay  here. 

Saturday— Lectured  tonight  to   a 


very  select  audience,  at  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  rooms. 
My  collection  was  S15.37J  cents.  I 
was  introduced  to  Gus  Davenport 
this  evening.  He  went  home  with 
us,  and  remained  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  He  is  full  of  fun,  and  his 
sisters  seem  to  enjoy  him  very  much. 

Sunday — Attended  the  Methodist 
church  with  the  Davenport  family 
t  is  morning. 

Also  attended,  the  evening  ser- 
vice with  Gus  and  Ada  Daveport, 
and  Mr.  Lester.  A  Mr.  Allen  came 
iiw.ne  with  us,  and  we  had  a  plesant 
evening. 

Monday — Missed  the  stage,  so 
talked  back  to  Grass  Valley.  Mary 
was  glad  to  see  me.  Had  a  present 
today,  a  pair  of  lovely  vases. 
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Tuesday— Came  home  to  Timbuc- 
too  today.  Brought  Milly  down  for 
a  visit.  Found  letters  waiting  me— 
two  from  Willie  Liddle. 

Friday—  Attended  the  lodge  of 
Good  Templars  at  Smartsvillt,  with 
Will  Vineyard. 

Saturday— Attended  Dirigo  lodge 
at  Timbuctoo,  tonight.  A  number 
of  members  from  Smartsville  at- 
tended. Will  Vineyard  was  my  es- 
cort. 

Sunday— At  home  all  day — Mr. 
Clarke  called.  Mother  and  I  visited 
the  Quick  family  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday — Have  been  quietly  at 
home  over  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
Have  received  papers  and  letters  as 
usual  and  am  writing  some.  We  are 
having  very  beautiful  weather 
The  hills  are  as  green  as  spring. 
Attended  a  social  dancing  party  at 
Ditmer's  hall  tonight.  Will  Vine- 
yard was  my  partner. 

Saturday — Went  over  to  Browns 
Valley  today,  to  arrange  for  a  lec- 
ture. But  came  home  for  the 
night 

Sunday — Lectured  in  Armory  hall 
Brown's  Valley,  to  a  good  audience. 
My  collection  was  $20.12|  cents 
Alter  the  lecture,  came  back  as  far 
as  Park  s  Bar,  en  the  Yuba,  and 
sta\ed  ad  n.ght  with  Mrs.  Barnum. 
Will  g>'>  home  in  the  morning. 

Thursday,  Dec,  2nd — Have  been 
home  all  the  time  since  Monday,  ex- 
cept a  short  visit  to  the  Daughertys 
on  Tuesday. 

Friday-. -Came  to  Pleasant  Valley, 
to  visit  our  friends  the  Bourne  fam- 
ily. My  brother  Silvester,  and 
Charlie  Daugherty  came  up  with  me. 
Have  made  arrangements  to  lecture 
at  the  school  house  on  tomorrow 
evening. 


Sunday — Attended  church  in  the 
morning,  and  lectured  in  the  even- 
ing to  a  good  audience.  Collection 
$10.00. 

Monday---Ves  and  I  came  to 
French  Corral  today.  Arranged  to 
lecture  here,  and  at  Birchville. 

Tuesday — Lectured  at  French 
Corral.  The  collection  was  $12.12J 
cents.  Ves  and  I  are  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander,  lovely,  kind 
people,  with  an  ideal  home.  It  is 
just  one  week  ago  since  Mr.  Wheeler 
poor  Lizzie's  husband,  was  killed  at 
Iowa  Hill.  I  wish  I  could  go  to  her, 
for  a  few  days.  I  know  that  she  is 
grief-stricken. 

Wednesday — Lectured  at  Birch- 
ville. Collection  $12.00.  We  stay- 
ed with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett. 
Everyone  is  very  kind  to  us. 

Thursday — Lectured  at  San  Juan 
to  a  crowded  house.  Collection 
$23.25.  We  are  stopping  at  Put- 
nam's hotel. 

Saturday — Lectured  last  night  at 
San  Juan,  and  the  collection  was 
$17.25.  Had  a  fine  audience.  To- 
night I  lectured  at  Sweetland.  My 
collection  $14.50.  We  are  stopping 
at  Wood's  hotel. 

Sunday — Returned  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  at  French 
Corral,  and  lectured  to  a  good  house 
in  the  evening.  Collection  $12.00. 
Tom  Bourne  came  up  after  Ves  and 
I,  and  we  went  home  with  him  after 
the  lecture.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  Bourne's  ranch  we  found  Dur- 
kee,  and  our  other  friends  awaiting 
us,  and  a  fine  supper,  such  as  only 
Mary  Bourne  and  the  other  girls 
can  prepare.  Had  a  good  time — a 
most  pleasant  reunion,  and  an  even- 
ing of  laughter  and  song. 

Monday — Ves    and     1     went     to 
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Birch ville  Lectured  there  to  a 
good  house.  Collection  $12.00.  Mr. 
Everett  and  his  sister  went  with  us 
to  the  school  house,  where  I  was  to 
speak.  After  the  lecture  Ves  and  I 
returned  to  French  Corral,  and  we 
are  with  the  Alexanders  tonight. 

Tuesday— Came  to  Bourne's,  and 
on  home,  by  the  way  of  the  Anth- 
ony house,  where  we  saw  Roswell 
Durkee,  and  had  lunch. 

.Wednesday — Came  to  Marysville 
today,  with  father.  Shopped  until 
nine  o'clock  this  evening,  getting 
clothes  and  supplies  for  the  family, 
and  things  for  Christmas. 

Thursday — Returned  home  from 
.  Marysville,  finding  one  letter,  when 
I  had  expected  several.  Mrs.  Vine- 
yard's mother  died^today,  at  eleven 
o'clock'  She  was  very  old,  and  no 
doubt  tired,  after  the  strife  and 
cares  of  a  long  life.  May  she  rest 
well. 

Sunday,  Dec.  ]9th. — This  is  my 
birthday.  Went  to  church  with 
Will  Vineyard. 

Monday — Cut  out  my  new  dress. 
I  need  it  for  Christmas.  Mother 
will  finish  it  for  me. 

Wednesday — Came  to  Bangor  yes- 
terday. Lectured  tonight.  Collec- 
tion $7.00. 

Thursday-Returned  home  to  Tim- 
buctoo.  Received  three  letters  to- 
day. 

Saturday,    Dec.  25th. — Yesterday 


was  stormy  and  drear,  and  today 
not  much  better.  It  is  one  of  the 
loneliest  Christmas  days  that  I  have 
ever  known.  But  I  thank  God  that 
all  the  family  are  alive,  and  com- 
paratively well.  I  am  hoping  that  I 
can  make  a  visit  to  Iowa  Hill,  before 
long  to  visit  Lizzie  Wheeler  and  my 
dear  friends  there.  Charlie  Daugh- 
erty  came  over  this  evening,  and  I 
made  candy,  and  popped  corn,  for 
the  children, and  they  had  a  pleasant 
evening.  But  I  feel  depress:d.  I 
am  tired,  and  not  well. 

Sunday — Will  Vineyard  and  my 
Cousin  Hettie  Morrison  came  over 
today,  and  we  all  attended  Sunday 
School.  I  received  a  nice  present 
today. 

Monday — Mrs.  Daugherty  Nettie 
and  Sadie  came  over  and  spent  the 
day  with  us. 

Wednesday — Yesterday  was  dull 
and  gloomy,  and  today  is  dear 
but  my  throat  is  very  sore. 

Thursday — One  more  day  and  the 
old  year  will  be  gone.  I  must  get 
to  work  again,  this  coming  month. 
I  am  better>  and  am  glad  for  no- 
thing depresses  me  like  sickness. 
A  few  months  more,  and  the  family 
will  be  free  from  malaria.  They 
have  had  a  long  siege  of  it,  and  I  a 
long  pull  to  help  them.  But  I  hope 
for  better  conditions  for  the  coming 
year. 
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"The  End  of  the  Trail" 


D.  W.  Ravenscroft 


ONLY  a  little  space  of  time, 
Behind  the  rim  of  the  century, 
And  half  of  the  moving  world  was  mine; 

From  palm  to  pine,  from  sea   to  sea — 
From  the  great  smoke-mountains  of  Mexico, 
The  lace-lapped  shores  of  Atlantic  leas, 
The  silent  land  of  eternal  snow, 

The  Golden  Gate  of  the  sundown  seas- 
Then  out  of  the  restless  waters  came 

The  paleface  pilgrim  athirst  for   peace, 
To   a   redman's    welcome  — a    heart's    free 
flame, 
From  persecution  a  full  surcease. 
The  stranger  came  and  he  multiplied 

fo    mighty   numbers    and    much     in 
power, 
While  the  native  faded  and  slowly  died, 

As  a  broken  reed  from  that  fatal  hour. 

Swiftly  the  flood,  like  a  frightful  dream, 

Nameless,  numberless,  wave  on  wave, 
Through  field    and    forest,   by     lake     and 
stream, 
Moved    ruthless  above    the   redman's 
grave. 
Farther  and  farther  away  we  drew, 
Nearer  and  nearer  their  minions  grew 
Till  naught  is  left  of  the  world  we  knew. 
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No  longer  can  I    to  the  westward  pass; 

No  more  the  mountain  alone  I  tread; 
No  more  the  seas  of  tangled  grass, 

But  draw  back  from  the  graves  of  my 
peaceful  dead. 
No  longer  the  forest,  so  silent  deep, 
With  days  of  plenty,  and  soothing  sleep; 
No  longer  the  mountains;  no  vales  for   me, 
Nor  to  ride  through  the  billowy  bunchgrass 
sea. 

No  longer  the  stately  river  wide, 

Nor  the  signal  fires  that    gleamed   like 
stars, 
As  my  birchbark  slipped  on  the  even    tide 
Through     the     pale     moon's     light 
through  the  forest  bars. 

No  more  the  birdsong  breaks  the  day, 
Nor  the  swallow's  dip  in  the  jeweled  spray; 
No  longer  the  sparkling    springbrook    song 
To  lull  my  spirit  the  whole  day  long. 
For  the  harnessed  waters  now  drone    their 

croon 
At  the  midnight  hour,  the  hour  of  noon; 
And  the  crooked  trail  on    the   river's  edge, 
The  flowerstrewn    plain,   by    the    swaying 

sedge, 
Is  gone;  and  the  bands  of  glittering  steel 
Carry  the  car  on  its  whirling  wheel. 

My  land  has  slipped  to  the  long-ago, 
Nor  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  woe, 
The  pappoose  withered,  and  wailing  died; 
The  cleutchman  drooped  and  dropped   be- 
side. 
Alone  and  lonely  you  see  me  here, 
A  wayworn  brave  with  drooping  spear; 
Prayer  and  passion  of  no  avail  — 
The  redman  has  reached  the  end  of  the  trail. 
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EDITORIAL 


ANNA 


L^^  *\%  HAT  I  have  been,  I  am,   in  piinciple  and  character,   and 
&$F/  what  I  am  I  hope    to  continue  to  be.     Circumstances    or 
▼  ▼      opponents  may  triumph  over  my  fortunes,  but  they  will  not 
triumph  over  my  temper  or  my  self-respect." — Daniel  Webster. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  been  the  gratification  of  The 
Northern  Crown  Publishing  Company,  to  send  from  its  presses, 
to  the  public  of  California,  the  creditable  work  of  two  young  writers, 
both  residents  of  Sonoma  county.  May  S.  Greenwood  of  Petaluma 
presents  "The  Mother  Pioneers,  and  Other  Poems."  And  Edna 
Poppe  Cooper,  of  Glen  E-Hen,  gives  us  the  haunting  melody  of  the 
"Song  of  the  Winds,77  (reproduced  in  this  issue,)  and  selections  of 
kindred  merit,  in  her  artistic  collection  of  twenty  poems. 

The  Press  has  been  kind  to  both  authors,  and  said  of  them 
many  beautiful  aud  appreciative  things.  As  witness  the  following 
from  the  "Santa  Eosa  Republican.77 

"The  Mother  Pioneers7'  and  other  poems  from  the  pen  of  May 
S.  Greenwood  have  been  issued  in  book  form  and  comes  fresh  from  the 
press  of  the  Northern  Crown  of  Petaluma. 

Miss  Greenwood  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  Women's  Press 
Association  of  California,  being  but  seventeen  yekrs  old. 

This  slip  of  a  girl  is  a  genius  and  was  brought  into  prominence 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Morrison  Eeed  of  Petaluma,  who  first  published  her 
poems.     Sonoma  county  should  be  proud  of  this  girl  poet.7' 

The  "Petaluma  Argus7'  also,  says  of  Miss  Greenwood: 

"Miss  May  S.  Greenwood  of  this  city,  the  talented  and  gifted 
young  author  and.  writer,  has  just  issued  her  first  booklet  of  verses. 
There  are  fourteen  poems,  and  it  is  noticed  that  the  fair  young  poet- 
ess is  partial  to  brevity,  a  splendid  characteristic  Her  language  is 
beautiful  and  desplays  high  ideals.  Her  splendid  efforts  are  of  the 
type  which  inspire  better  things. 

"Her  work  belies  her  age  and  experience,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  poems  are  by  a  young  lady  of  but  seventeen,  or  there- 
abouts. 

"A  photo  and  autograph  of  Miss  Greenwood  adorn  the  pretty, 
well  gotten  up  book  of  poems.'7 

Of  Edna  Poppe  Cooper,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  says: 

"A   pleasing   voice    from    Petaluma   is   heard  in  "Song  of  the 
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Wind  and  Other  Poems, "  by  Edna  Poppe  Cooper.  It  is  the  writer's 
first  venture  in  book  form,  and  the  modest  beginning'should  receive 
such  welcome  as  will  tempt  her  muse  to  more  ambitious  effort.  Here 
is  the  true  melody  of  a  heart  full  of  song,  and  full  of  song  because  it 
is  full  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Most  of  the  themes  are  simple,  but 
with  such  fine  command  of  her  medium  the  poet  may  one  day  find  in 
spiration  for  music  in  the  deeper  mysteries. 

"The  title  poem  is  like  the  wind  itself,  forever  varying,  and 
there  is  no  better  sample  of  the  writer's  manner  than  the  closing 
stanza.  The  wind  has  been  pictured  as  the  love-lass,  the  phantom, 
the  vandal,  the  harlequin,  the  priestess  and  the  spirit  of  the  sky.'' 

The  Petaluma  Courier  says,  in  a  splendid  review  of  her  book, 
which  space  forbids  us  to  give  in  full. 

''A  new  poet  in  Sonoma  county  has  struck  a  note  of  haimony 
in  a  brochure  of  twenty  pages,  titled  "Song  of  the  Wind  and  Other 
Poems." 

The  author  is  Edna  Poppe  Cooper  of  Sonoma  Valley.  The  lit- 
tle book  was  printed  at  the  Southern  Crown  office  in  Petaluma, 
and  is  a  most  creditable  example  of  typographical  art. 

This  new  poetess  has  the  true  spirit;  and  it  is  rich  in  imagery, 
and  catches  the  divine  afflatus  in  the  lilting  but  earnest  lines  of  the 
"Song  of  the  Wind." 


The  "Development  Edition"  of  the  Petaluma*Argus,  has  reached 
our  desk.  It  is  a  most  creditable  publication,  along  the  lines  of  adver- 
tisement and  promotion,  and  every  citizen  of  Sonoma  county  should  pos- 
sess a  copy  for  information.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  avail  them 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  one  at  a  nominal  price. 


PETALUMA,  Aug.  30. — Word  has  been  received  here  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  denied  a  rehearing  in  the  case  of  J.  C.  Arthur  against 
the  city  of  Petaluma.  The  suit  grew  out  of  a  printing  bill  for  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  new  freeholder's  charter.  Arthur  had  a  contract  with  the 
city  which  called  for  so  much  per  line.  When  the  big  job  of  printing  the 
charter  came  up,  the  council  attempted  to  cut  the  bill,  and  Arthur  sued. 
He  got  judgment  before  Judge  Seawell,  who  was  upheld  by  the  Appellate 
Court,  which  in  turn  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.-  -Republican. 

We  are  mean  enough  in  this  case  to  be  glad.  When  the  new  chart- 
er for  Petaluma  was  to  be  published,  the  editor  of  the  Northern  Crown 
was  also  the  owner  of  a  Daily  Newspaper  "The  Independent."  We  inter- 
viewed several  of  the  City  Council, and  asked  that  bids  might  be  called  for. 
Had  we  been  allowed  to  bid  on  the  work,  we  would  have  saved  the  city  of 
Petaluma  several  thousand  dollars. 
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IN  AN  AGE  so  material  as  this, 
there  is  no  right  more  sacred  than  the 
rights  of  property  honestly  acquired. 

Even  under  these  unprecedented 
conditions,  conveniences  and  luxury 
and  prosperity,  never  in  the  world's 
history,  could  such  humiliation  be 
heaped  upon  the  individual,  or  the 
family,  by  sudden  poverty. 

The  Property  Rights  of  thous- 
ands of  people  are  threatened  by 
the  two  proposed  Amendments  put 
forth  by  the  convention  of  "Would- 
be"  Reformers,  that  met  in  Fresno 
on  the  2nd  of  last  June,  and  which 
they  intend  to  submit  to  the  voters 
of  California  in  November,  1916. 

The  radicals  at  that  conference 
were  in  favor  of  giving  no  quarter 
to  the  liquor  interests  and  to  in- 
clude wine  in  the  "forbidden 
drinks,"  but  they  were  voted  down, 
but  did  manage  to  get  a  total  pro- 
hibition amendment  for  the  bal- 
lot. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1  will  be  the 
total  prohibition  bill,  and  will  go  in- 
to effect  on  January  1,  1920.  This 
will  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  importation  of  liquor  intc 
California. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  saloon  and  retail 
business.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  the  saloons  will  go 
out  of  business  on  January  1,  1918, 
bnt  thereafter  liquor  can  be  pur- 
chased in  drug  stores  or  from  the 
manufacturers  in  two  gallon  lots, 
provided  it  is  delivered  to  a  bona 
fide  resident. 

All  acts  that  seize  with  out  due 
compensation,  the  mears  of  livli- 
hood,  and  property  of  others,  should 
be  branded  as  piracy. 

If  both  or  either  of  these  Amend- 


ments become  law,  thousands  of 
tax  paying  industrious  people  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
suffer  unmerited  hardship  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  property  and 
the  destruction  of  their  vocation. 

Of  all  the  beverages  of  many 
lands,  wine  and  beer  alone  nourish 
human  life,  and  under  just  law, 
should  be  rated  as  any  other  food 
product,  regulated  by  purefood 
laws. 

Sixty  breweries  in  California  pro- 
duce 1,350,000  barrels  of  beer  an- 
nually. They  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $50,000,000  and  indirectly 
support  20,000  people,  4,000  being 
inside  employees  with  wages  aggre- 
gating $6,000,000  a  year.  The 
breweries  use  80,000  pounds  of  bar- 
ley and  1,350,000  pounds  of  hops  an- 
nually. On  beer  alone  the  United 
States  government  receives  a  rev- 
enue of  about  $2,000,000  a  year  from 
California. 

Wine  or  beer,  perfected  by  legit- 
imate process  and  used  temperately 
do  not  contain  enough  alcohol  to  be 
a  menace  to  health  or  life. 

If  license  and  taxation  legitimize 
a  business,  there  is  nothing  unlaw- 
ful in  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. And  yet  "Uncle  Sam,"  a 
partner  in  whatever  crime  may  be 
involved,  has  discriminated  a- 
gainst  those  who  have  invested  in 
such  traffic,  by  placing  upon  it  ex- 
tortionate and  unjust  tax  and  li- 
cense, out  of  all  proportion  to  tax- 
ation on  other  things. 

Suffering  for  years  under  this  un- 
just discrimination,  the  wine  and 
beer  industries,  are  now  threatened 
by  sudden  confiscation,  by  a  horde 
of  fanatics,  who  have  cursed 
America  from  it's  earliest  history. 
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In  every  period  of  our  national  ex- 
istence they  have  brought  some  dis- 
aster upon  us.  The  greatest  being 
our  Civil  War. 

The  most  of  their  interference  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  Religious 
Liberty,  but  now  our  civil  liberty 
is  threatened. 

They  would  revive,  if  they  could, 
the  Blue  Laws  which  terrorized  the 
early  days  of  Connecticut  and  other 
portions  of  New  England.  And 
tell  us  what  we  must  eat,  and  drink 
and  wear,  in  a  "Seemly  Manner," 
and  so  "Straight  Jacket"  the  people 
into  their  idea  of  decency. 

I  believe  that  the  Creator  knew 
what  He  was  about,  when  He  placed 
temptation  in  the  way  of  man,  and 
told  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  or 

TAKE  THE  CONSEQUENCES. 

That  is  good  law.  But  fanatics 
would  improve  upon  it.  They  as- 
sume that  they  can  make  a  better 
law  than  that  laid  down  by  the 
Author  of  Existence. 

The  prohibition  pirates  propose 


to  go  farther,  and  add  injury  to  in- 
sult by  going  into  your  pocket  and 
confiscating  what  is  ours  by  every 
right  of  God  and  man. 

DON'T  LET  THEM  DO  IT 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  senti- 
mental twaddle,  and  maudlin  ap- 
peals of  people  who  have  degener- 
ate offspring.  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  send  them  all  to  a  public  institu- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  state  and 
that  is  where  incompetents  belong, 
than  to  try  to  save  them,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  saner  people,  by  confisca- 
tion of  rights  and  property. 

Everything  in  the  world  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  and  comfort 
of  man. 

Only  through  the  education 
of  the  people,  in  the  principles  of 
true  liberty  and  justice  and  how 
to  use  and  not  abuse  the  bounty  of 
God,  can  we  hope  for  any  real  re- 
form and  progress  for  the  human 
race. 


TO  LAWRENCE  ZENDA 


BY  MAY  S.  GREENWOOD 

Of  roses,  deep  red  roses  — 

Moulded  in  fragrance   and    dew, 
And  a  kiss  from  Cupid's    rosy  lips, 

With  a  sunbeam  sifted  thro.' 

Such  is  the    one  I  love  the  best— 

For  such  is  the  sum  of  your   per- 

fectness, 

And  your  kindness  is  to  your  beauty 

true, 

Like  dew  of  Heaven  the  heart    of 


you. 


'Mother  Pioneers  and  Other  Poems" 
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On  January  12, 1916,  under  the  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  Hon.  William  Kent  will  hold  a  preliminary  examination 
of  applicants  for  designation  to  take  the  examinations  for  appointment 
to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academyat  Annapolis.  The  examination  will  be  held  at 
various  places  throughout  the  First  Congressional  District,  and  will  be  on 
the  following  subjects: 

Algebra,  Geometry,  Grammar — Three  hours.  Intermission  one 
hour.     Geography,  U.  S.  History,  Arithmetic — Three  hours. 

The  four  applicants  obtaining  the  highest  averages,  and  physic- 
ally qualified,  will  be  designated  Principal  and  First,  Second  and  Third 
alternates,  respectively,  to  take  the  official  entrance  examinations  held  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  February  or  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April,  1916. 

Applications  for  permission  to  compete  in  the  preliminary  examin- 
ation should  be  addressed  to  Hon.  William  Kent  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made,  must  be  in 
his  hands  on  or  before  January  3,  1916. 
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Prohibition  Is  Piracy       m 


Beware  of  "The  Professionally   Good" 


^•iSfeftS**     By  ANNA  M.  REED      ^^^^ 


HEN  goodness  becomes 
"VV7  \\  a  vocation,  and  you 
'  preach  it  for  pay,  the 
public  have  a  right  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  your  mo- 
tive, and  the  soundness  of  your 
doctrine.  Therefore,  sane  people 
will  hesitate,  before  they  make  a 
NEW  LAW  that  creates  NEW 
CRIME. 

The  "professionally  good"  have 
the  habit  of  believing — or  pro- 
fessing to  believe— EVIL  OP  ALL 
WHO  DIFFER  WITH  THEM. 

Yet  for  the  sake  of  their  vocation, 
it  is  well  that  some  men  are  evil, 
otherwise  it  would  be  lost. 

The  dictionary  tells  us  that  "Pir- 
acy" relates,  in  its  strict  sense,  to 
robbery  upon  the  high  seas.  But  as 
prohibition  will  unjustly  plunder  the 
man  of  means,  and  make  the  poor 
one  "  walk  the  plank"  of  poverty, 
we  think  it  is  applicable  to  the  case. 

Highway  robbery  is  a  tamer  meth- 
od than  the  DRASTIC  MEASURES 


of  prohibition,  to  deprive  peo- 
ple of  property  honestly  acquired, 
under  the  legal  sanction  of  this 
government,  and  the  working  man 
of  the  labor  that  brings  his  daily 
bread. 

Truth  is  not  the  weapon  of  the 
"professional  reformer."  And 
there  is  no  more  undesirable  citizen, 
than  the  agitator  who  LIES  in  the 
interest  of  his  propoganda. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  brilliant  and 
profound  writer  that  "even  the 
Devils,  do  not  tell  lies  to  one  an- 
other." For  TRUTH  is  neccessary 
to  ALL  Societies,  nor  can  the  SO- 
CIETY of  even  HELL,  subsist  with- 
out it." 

The  whole  world  is,  at  this  time 
undergoing  an  agitation,  and  at- 
tempted reform,  at  the  hands  of 
"professed  moralists,"  who  do  not 
hesitate  at  dishonesty,  and  misrep- 
resentation. Hydra-headed  they 
present  the  front,  of  much  modern 
reform,  with  a  dastardly  attack  up- 
on sound  and  time-honored  customs 
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and  conditions.  For  instance — The 
Professional  Peace  Propogandists, 
inform  us  that  the  Armament  Trust 
is  behind  the  movement  to  increase 
the  size  of  our  Navy,  and  provide 
more  coast  defenses. 

Armed  with  this  assertion,  which 
is  at  least  questionable,  they  invade 
our  public  schools,  and  reflect  upon 
our  soldiers,  and  create  hostility  to 
patriotism.  And  their  course  is  ap- 
plauded bv  people  who  should  know 
better,  than  to  sanction  falsehood, 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  this  new 
morality. 

All  that  we  are,  WE  ARE, 
through  the  VISION  of  HIGH 
IDEALS,  backed  by  FORCE  OF 
ARMS.  The  soldier  of  the  past  was, 
and  the  soldier  of  the  present  is,  the 
product  of  customs  and   conditions. 

They  have  answered  the  call  of 
their  country  in  her  direst  need, 
and  served  her  well — all  honor  to 
them. 

Fanatics  have  proclaimed  brazenly, 
that  the  liquor  business  is  an  "out- 
lawed and  disreputable  business," 
in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  the 
SUPREME  COURT  of  the  United 
States,  has  pronounced  it  a  "LAW- 
FUL BUSINESS." 

It  is  not  a  disreputable  business, 
except  when  carried  on  in  a  disrepu- 
table way,  by  disreputable  people. 
There  are  disreputable  and  unprin- 
cipled people  in  every  business,  from 
banking  and  real  estate,  to  the  itin- 
erant peddler  on  the  road. 

How  does  the  average  liquor 
dealer  compare  with  the  USURER? 
And  until  very  recently  banks  prac- 
ticed usury,  with  their  ten  per  cent 
interest,  COMPOUNDED  EVERY 
THIRTY   DAYS. 

Under  this  unjust  practice,  I  have 


seen  the  old  and  ignorant,  and  help- 
less children,  ROBBED  IN  COLD 
BLOOD. 

I  think  in  such  a  comparison  of 
cases,  the  liquor  dealer  scores,  for 
he,  at  least,  gives  his  patrons,  some- 
thing to  deaden  the  pain,  when  he 
separates  them  from  their  money. 

If  you  believe  in  personal  liberty, 
and  equal  justice,  be  fair,  and  with- 
out prejudice,  in  considering  the  is- 
sue now  before  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  man  is  a  responsible  be- 
ing, capable  of  sanely  regulating  his 
daily  life,  he  needs  no  drastic  legis- 
lation to  insure  sobriety  and  decency. 
If  he  is  not,  he  needs  an  asylum 
and  a  keeper.  Man  is  entitled  to 
satisfaction  and  COMFORT,  as  well 
as  MERE  EXISTENCE.  All  these 
things  has  the  Great  Creator  pro- 
vided. Only  men,  with  narrow,  and 
warped  and  puritanical  minds, 
would  shut  us  away  from  the  op- 
ulence of  God. 

Austerity  and  abstemiousness  be- 
long only  to  those  who  voluntarily 
adopt  the  life  of  a  "religious." 

The  old  Bible — the  authority  most 
quoted  by  the"prufessionally  good," 
sanctions  the  use  of  wine  for  the  re- 
lief of  mental  and  bodily  ills.  I 
have  known  a  few  cases  where  un- 
der the  stress  of  mental  angush, 
men  who  were  not  drunkards,  and 
not  even  habitual  drinkers,  "drown- 
ed" there  sorrows  in  copious  liba- 
tions, which  otherwise,  would  have 
been  drowned  by  suicide  in  the  bay. 
There  is  no  question,  that  the  moder- 
ate use  of  stimulant  is  a  blessing,  and 
a  satisfaction  to  the  human  race,  and 
all  fair  minded  Americans  believe 
that  in  a  free  country,  the  POOR 
should  be  entitled  to  their  BREAD 
and  BEER,  and  the  RICH,  to  their 
MEAT  and  WINE. 
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We  do  not  need  Prohibition  in 
California,  where  it  would  be  a 
public  calamity.  We  do  not  need 
it  in  the  Nation,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

FIRST:  Any  attempted  na- 
tional prohibition  of  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution  and  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors  in  the  United  States 
would  result  in  a  practical  failure, 
because  all  experience  demon- 
strates that  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple will  not  tolerate  such  regula- 
tion. 

SECOND:  National  constitu- 
tional prohibition  would  be  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  sovereign  right  of 
the  individual  states  themselves 
to  provide  for  the  health,  morals, 
public  order,  and  convenience  of 
their  communities. 

THIRD:  National  prohibition 
would  create  a  constitutional  in- 
terference with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people.  The 
constitution  of  the  United    States 


should  not  be  weakened  by  having 
incorporated  within  it  a  police 
rule  which  would  be  hateful  to  a 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
Union. 

FOURTH:  National  prohibi- 
tion would  outlaw  a  business 
heretofore  legal,  would  constitute 
a  taking  and  destruction  of  law- 
ful property  and,  in  the  absence 
of  provision  for  compensation, 
would  be  in  defiance  of  natural  jus- 
tice. 

FIFTH:  Until  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  local 
State  governments  have  arranged 
a  substitute  for  the  lawful  revenue 
now  taken  from  the  liquor  traffic, 
the  federal  government,  many 
State  governments  and  the  great 
municipal  governments  of  the 
eountry  would  face  bankruptcy 
by  the  arbitrary  illegalization  of 
the  lawful  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  liquors  now  univer- 
sally taxed. 


"Poet,  take  up  thy  lute;  it  is  I  thy  muse. 

Take  up  thy  lute,  take  up  thy  lute!      I  cannot  longer  keep  silent. 

What  have  you  done  with  your  life  and  liberty?" 


"Society  is  composed  of  three  layers: 

"Deputies,   detectives   and  strikebreakers    are   the  dregs  at  the 
bottom. 

"The  working  class — the  great  pay  streak — is  the  center. 
"And  the  parasites  are  the  scum  at  the  TOP." 

— W.  D.  Haywood 
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A  SOLITARY  WAY 


*  Can  never  have  a  "Solitary  Way. 

Isaiah  48-16  Psalms  34-22 

And  when  beneath  some  heavy  Cross  you  faint, 

And  say  "1  cannot  bear  this  load  alone" 

You  say  the  truth,  Christ  made  it  purposely 

So  heavy,  that  you  must  return  to  him, 

The  bitter  grief,  which  "no  one  understands" 

Conveys  a  secret  message  from  the  king, 

Entreating  you  to  come  to  him  again . 

The  man  of  sorrows  understands  it  well 

In  all  points  tempted,  he  can  feel  with  you 

You  cannot  come  too  often  or  too  near, 

The  Son  of  God  is  infinite  in  grace, 

His  presence  satisfies  the  longing  soul 

And  those  who  walk  with  Him  from  day  to  day, 

Can  never  have  a  "Solitary  Way." 
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Prov.  14-10  —Corinth  2-1 1 

There  is  a  mystery  in  human  hearts, 

And,  though  we  be  encircled  by  a  host 

Of  those  who  love  us  well,  and  are  beloved, 

To  every  one  of  us,  from  time  to  time, 

There  comes  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness, 

Our  dearest  friend  is  "stranger"  to  our  joy 

And  cannot  realize  our  bitterness.  <> 

"There  is  not  one  who  really  understands,  I 

Not  one  to  enter  into  all  I  feel;"  & 

Such  is  the  cry  of  each  of  us  in  turn  ^ 

We  wander  in  a  "Solitary  Way" 

No  matter  what  or  where  our  lot  may  be; 

Each  heart,  mysterious  even  to  itself  — 

Must  live  its  inner  life  in  solitude. 

Job  7- 17  Mathew  10-37 

And  would  you  know  the  reason  why  this  is? 

It  is  because  the  Lord  desires  our  love,  <j 

In  every  heart  he  wishes  to  be  first, 

He  therefore  keeps  the  secret  key  himself, 

To  open  all  its  chambers,  and  to  bless 


« 


With  perfect  sympathy,  and  holy  peace  <.< 

Each  solitary  soul  which  comes  to  Him. 

So  when  we  feel  this  loneliness,  it  is 

The  voice  of  Jesus  saying  "Come  to  Me" 

And  every  time  we  are  "not  understood" 

It  is  a  call  to  us  to  come  again, 

For  Christ  alone  can  satisfy  the  soul, 

And  those  who  walk  with  Him  from  day  to  day 
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THE  GRAIN  OF  MADNESS 


By  MAUD  ELDRIDGE 


SPRAWLED  down  the 
side  of  the  rock  plump 
into  the  sand  of  the 
beach,  and  sat  a  mom- 
ent nursing  a  very  warm  spot  un- 
der that  new  patent  leather. 

"Twisted  your  ankle?"  queried  a 
crisp  voice,  and  a  white  Tam  and 
part  of  a  grey  sweater  with  a  very 
pleasing  face  between  bent  over  my 
shoulder.  "Come,  let  me  help  you 
up  to  my  cabin  and  get  it  bandag- 
ed." 

My  cabin!  I  could  have  squealed 
for  joy!  I  was  almost  capable  of 
bluffing  that  "twisted  ankle" 
through,  but  not  quite— not  with 
those  direct  eyes  on  mine.  I  man- 
aged to  explain. 

"Oh,  Oh!  corny  toe! 

"Umpty  salve  will  cure  your 
woe,"  she  chanted  absurdly. 
"Haven't  any  'Umpty  salve,'  but 
come  on  up  just  the  same.  I'm 
Marian  Doane.  I  live  with  a  type- 
writer and  a  Sphinx;  so  don't  mind 
my  doing  all  the  talking.  I  know 
who  you  are:  an  inspiration.  I 
never  let  one  get  by  if  I  can  help  it 
— I'm  an  ad-writer  on  occasion." 
She  crinkled  up  her  eyes  at  me  as 
she  fairly  yanked  me  to  my  feet  and 
up  along  the  rough  little  path  over 
the  water.  At  the  end  of  the  path 
was  a  miniature  Gibraltar  in  the 
lea  of  which  perched  the  cabin,  a 
tiny  house  clinging  dizzly  to  the 
very  verge  overhanging  the  scrap 
of  beach  and  jagged  rocks  of  Lind- 
erman's  Cove.     Cove,   hardly  more 


than  name,  the  merest  dent  in  the 
bow  of  the  coast  that  bent  in  to  the 
Port  beach  where  Marian  Doane  had 
so  nearly  caught  me  in  my  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  spy  on  a  privacy 
that  had  for  frontage  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Pacific. 

Though  I  had  wandered  very 
leisurely  in  the  scrubby  pine  grove, 
I  had  discovered  nothing  but  a  pair 
of  ordinary  square  windows  on  eith- 
er side  of  an  ordinary  rock  chimney  a 
roof  that  came  close  down  over  the 
windows  and  ended  up  in  the  air, 
though  the  end  view  did  disclose 
the  merest  dip  toward  the  ocean, 
it  .  also  disclosed  a  door  under 
another  and  smaller  dip,  The  big- 
gest and  most  fascinating  side  was 
rigidly  and  hopelessly  unreachable. 

From  Old  Peg,  the  one-legged 
fisherman,  mending  his  smelly  boat 
on  the  beach  I  had  drawn  the 
grudging  information  that  it  was 
"jest  winders,  mos'ly."  Then  I  had 
elimbed  that  rock,  or  tried  to. 

I  had  had  hazy  visions  of  a  most 
wonderful  bungalow  on  that  spot; 
and  I  was  bent  on  taking  a  onesided 
revenge  on  the  woman  who  had — 
Mh, — beaten  me  to  it.  But  ten 
minutes  face  to  face  with  that  same 
woman  before  the  smudgy  pine- 
knot  Are — such  is  the  stablity  of 
youth — and  I  was  ready  to  confer 
Linderman's  Cove  and  all  that  ap- 
pertained thereto  to  Marian  Doane 
forever  or  even  a  more  definite 
period.  In  fact  I  would  have  quite 
willingly  exchanged  places  with  the 
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Sphinx,  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
part  of  the  cabin  beyond  the  Chinese 
screen  with  the  golden  dragon 
across  it.  Otherwise,  Sally,  a  half- 
breed  Digger. 

Not  till  I  was  at  home  did  I  re- 
member that  1  had  not  seen  the 
"other  side"  even  fiom  the  inside. 
It  was  beyond  the  arch  with  the 
blue  curtains  that  matched  the 
screen. 

It  was  spring. 

One  took  small  note  of  seasons  at 
Linderman's  Cove.  If  the  pine  trees 
dripped  with  rain  it  was  winter,  if 
with  fog,  summer.  The  sun  shone 
when  it  chose,  impartially  from  a 
cool,  deep  blue  sky.  It  was  spring, 
by  the  lone  pink  ladyslipper  I  gath- 
ered from  the  mould  under  the  pine 
trees. 

The  acquaintance  began  back 
there  in  the  early  winter  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  ripened. 
One  accepted  Marian  Doane  on 
sight.  Looking  back,  I  can  not  re- 
member ever  having  questioned 
that  acceptance — nor  am  I  devoid  of 
human  curiosity. 

As  to  her  side  of  it:  she  knew  my 
name  now;  she  called  me  by  it  some- 
times. 

I  rarely  went  to  the  cabin  unsum- 
moned.  I  have  forgotten  what  took 
me  there  that  morning.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  pink  ladyslipper.  I 
found  Marian  in  the  room  of  "wind- 
ers, mos'ly;"  I  was  quite  familiar 
with  it  now.  It  was  a  narrow  room 
it's  length  the  width  of  the  cabin. 
The  windows  made  the  seaward 
wall,  a  window  seat  under  half  of 
them,  under  the  rest  book-shelves. 
Except  the  one  directly  behind  the 
desk.  This  one  reached  quite  to  the 
floor. 


This  morning  the  desk,  a  light 
affair  on  casters,  with  a  low  end  for 
the  typewriter,  was  shoved  to  one 
side,  and  in  its  place  was  a  big 
reed  rocker. 

"Not  working  this  morning,"  as- 
sured the  qccupant  of  this  chair.  I 
had  let  myself  in  at  her  "come." 
I  sent  Sally  to  town.  I  didn't  come 
to  the  door  for  I  knew  it  was  you." 
She  shoved  a  chair  toward  me  with 
the  toe  of  a  very  substantial  tan 
boot,  and  closed  the  book  she  held. 
My  casual  glance  took  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  manuscript  bound  in 
mottled  board  covers,  long  and  thin 
like  an  account  book.  Marian's 
strong  white  hand  slid  absently  over 
the  smooth  surface  with  that  pecu- 
lar  caressing  movement  of  a  mother 
touching  the  head  of  the  child  at 
her  knee. 

"Do  you  believe  in  dreams?"  she 
asked,  then  at  my  surprise,  laugh- 
ed, albeit  a  bit  self-consciously. 
And  without  waiting  for  an  answer: 
"You  wouldn't  believe  that  my  be- 
ing in  this  particular  place  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  dream.  I  wouldn't  my- 
self, if  I  hadn't  the  undisputable 
fact  to  face  down  a  denial.  A  sort 
of  concession  to  my  grain  of  mad- 
ness— that  everone  is  so  tritely  sup- 
posed to  possess."  She  looked 
straight  at  me  with  an  earnestness 
in  her  dark  eyes  that  swept  away 
the  scoffing  of  her  tone,  even  as  the 
mystic  light  of  them  belied  the  firm 
features  of  the  face  abuve  the 
work-a-day  garb  of  plain  shirtwaist 
and  tailor  skirt. 

As  she  talked  Marian  took  from 
between  the  leaves  of  her  book  a 
cabinet  photograph  and  handed  it 
to  me  without  comment.  I  bit  back 
an  exclamation;   the   eyes    in    the 
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picture  were  the  counterpart— com- 
plement were  perhaps  the  better 
word—of  hers. 

The  picture  showed  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  man  past  his  first 
young  manhood,  yet  still  young. 
By  accident  of  amateurishness,  or 
design  of  a  clever  photographer  who 
discriminated  in  subjects,  the  nega- 
tive had  been  "'overdeveloped." 
Tho  face  seemed  to  spring  at  one 
from  the  card,  every  detail  actuated 
from  the  smooth  dark  hair  to  the 
somewhat  heavy,  mocking  lips  and 
square,  firm  jaw.  But  most  of  all 
the  the  eyes  that  proclaimed  him 
mate  of  Marian  Doane. 

"You  see,  Marian's  voice  called 
me  to  myself,"  I  am  a  woman,  and 
therefore  bound  eventually  to  talk 
it  out  writh  someone.  It  was  the 
ususal  triangle,  with  the  usual  out- 
come. 

The  psychological  result  is  the  same, 
it  seems,  regardless  of  outward 
happenings.  As  we  have  most  to 
do  with  outward  things,  the  break 
is  about  even.  I've  never  felt  the 
necessity  of  explaining  myself  even 
to  myself,  "speculatively."  "If  I 
did  the  conceded  "right  thing,"  it 
matters  little.  I  did  the  only  way  I 
could  see."  She  passed  into  a  dim 
distance  whence  even  the  audacity 
of  youth  dared  not  follow. 

But  I  knew  the  man  of  the  pic- 
ture had  gone  his  way. 

In  a  moment  she  opened  the  book 
again  and  read,  in  a  voice  whose 
power  of  softness  and  beauty  I  had 
never  guessed: 

"I've  had  a  dream!  A  simply 
wonderful  dream.  Boy — I  can  hear 
you  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  enter- 
taining mere  dreams  in  a  world  of 
wonderful    realities.       But    it  was 


real,  so  real  that  I  feel  yet  the  cold 
of  the  rocky  path.  There  I  go,  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  you  know  all 
about  it.  You  always  did,  you  re- 
member, in  the  old  days  before — 
but  I  was  to  tell  of  a  dream. 

I  walked  a  sandy  beach,  from 
which  a  steep  trail  broke  sharply  up 
a  rocky  bluff.  I  must  climb  the 
trail  with  naked  feet  to  hold  my 
footing  on  the  slippery  red  rock. 
Red  like  frozen  blood!  But  even 
with  that  repellent  thought,  a 
strange  exultance  carried  me  up, 
up. 

And  then — a  tiny  level  spot  in  a 
curve  in  the  shore,  and  beyond,  a 
great  rock  with  the  sun  upon  it.  At 
my  feet  crept  translucent  golden 
mist. 

I  know  you  wonder  what  of  so 
meaningless  a  dream.  But,  boy, 
out  of  the  mist  looked  your  face, 
you!  Your  arms  reached  up  to  me; 
I  woke  to  the  clinging  murmur  of 
your  voice. 

She  closed  the  book;  again  that 
lingering  touch. 

"Sounds  fiat,  does  it  not?  Well, 
kiddie,  please  God  you  never  know 
the  striving  to  visualize  one  face, 
make  real  the  memory  of  a  voice, 
while  all  the  passing  crowd  of  yes- 
terday, today  looms  big  and  loud  be- 
tween. 'Tis  no  dream  but  a  vision 
clears  the  way!" 

And  I  am  here,  with  the  beach, 
the  rock  out  yonder,  the  path — 
"well,  I  rather  like  it  a  bit  differ- 
ent," she  finished  in  her  own  mat- 
ter-of-fact tone. 

A  gull  flew  suddenly  against  a 
window,  and  with  his  lonely  cry 
was  as  quickly  gone.  The  nervious 
tension  that  had  held  us  brought  us 
now  to  our  feet,  to  watch  his  flight 
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as  he  disappeared  in  the  mist. 
Marian's  magnetic  hand  closed 
painfully  on  my  arm,  she  drew  me 
close  to  the  glass,  "Look!"  she 
whispered  sharply. 

The  golden  mist  lay  close  against 
the  cliff,  obscuring  the  jagged  rocks, 
but  clearly  out  of  it — did  I  see  with 
my  own  or  Marian  Doane's  eyes?- 
look  a  face,  real,  alive,  with  smil- 
ing exultant  eyes!  His  strong  arms 
reached  up  beckoningly. 

I  did  not  see  her  open  that  case- 
ment window  that  I  had  not  known 
was  a  casment;  nor  did  I  see  the  mad- 
ness those  eyes  of  hers  must  have 
held.  I  only  heard  the  velvet  soft- 
ness of  her  voice  beside  me:  "Com- 
ing, boy,  coming."  Helpless  as  in 
a  nightmare  I  closed  my  eyes. 

And    then    those    unseen     hands 


holding  me  directed  mine.  I  gath- 
ered the  book  and  photograph  from 
the  floor  and  placed  them  carefully 
on  the  fire  in  the  fireplace.  But  it 
was  my  own  weak  self  sobbing  at 
the  telephone  an  incoherent  cry  for 
help. 

And  so,  in  after  years,  I  have  my 
place  at  Linderman's  Cove,  Not 
the  dream  bungalow,  but  I  am  con- 
tent. And,  strange,  the  seaward 
room— the  windows  are  all  alike 
now,  'tis  the  only  change — is  my 
favorite  one.  I  love  to  look  out 
when  the  young  moon  silvers  the 
sea.     Or  when  a  storm  beats  hard. 

But  when  the  sun  shines  warm  on 
golden  mist  that  hug  the  rocks  I  do 
not  look;  I  know  what  I  should  see. 
'Tis  my  concession  to  my  grain  of 
madness. 
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My  New  Year's   Gue&s 

By  Rollin  M.  Daggett 

(Scene:  A  Chamber  in  Virginia  City,  one  of  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
being  the  reduced  photographs  of  over  five  hundred  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers  of  1849.)     TIME:     Dec.  31,  1881.  Midnight. 

HE  wind  comes  cold  from  the  southward,  with  incense  of  fir 

and  pine, 
And  the  flying  clouds  grow  darker  as  they  halt  and  fall  in  line, 
The  valleys  that  reach  the  deserts,  mountains   that  greet  the 

clouds, 
Lie  bare  in  the  arms  of  winter,  which  the  prudish  night  enshrouds. 

The  leafless  sage  on  the  hillside,  the  willows  low  down  the  stream, 
And  the  sentry  rocks  above  us,  have  faded  all  as  a  dream. 
The  fall  of  the  stamp  grows  fainter;  the  voices  of  night  sink  low; 
And,  spelled  from  labor,  the  miner,  toils  home  through  the  drifting 

snow. 

As  I  sit  alone  in  my  chamber  this  last  of  the  dying  year, 

Dim  shades  of  the  past  surround  me,  and  faint  through   the  storm   I 

hear 
Old  tales  of  castles  builded,  under  shelving  rock  and  pine, 
( )f  the  bearded  men  and  stalwart  I  greeted  in  forty-nine; 

The  giants  with  hopes  audacious;  the  giants  of  iron  limb; 
The  giants  who  journeyed  westward  when  the  trails  were  new  and  dim; 
The  giants  who  felled  the  forest,  made  pathways  o'er  the  snows, 
And  planted  the  vine  and  fig  tree  where  the  manzanita  grows; 

Who  swept  the  mountain  gorges,  and  painted  their  endless  night, 
With  their  cabins  rudely  fashioned  and  their  camp-fires'  ruddy  light; 
Who  builded  great  towns  and  cities,  who  swung  the  Golden  Gate, 
And  hewed  from  the  mighty  ashlar  the  form  of  a  sovereign  state; 

Who  came  like  a  flood  of  waters  to  a  thirsty  desert  plain, 
And  where  there  had  been  no  reapers  grew  valleys  of  golden  grain. 
Nor  wonder  that  this  strange  music  sweeps  in  from  the  silent  past, 
And  comes  with  the  storm  this  evening,  and  blends  its    strains  with 
the  blast. 

Nor  wonder  that  through  the  darkness  should  enter  a  spectral  throng, 
And  gather  around  my  table  with  the  old  time  smile  and  song; 
For  there  on  the  wall  before  me,  in  a  frame  of  gilt  and  brown, 
With  a  chain  of  years  suspended,  old  faces  are  looking  down. 

Five  hundred  all  grouped  together — five  hundred  old  pioneers — 
Now  list  as  I  raise  the  taper  and  trace  the  steps  of  the  years: 
Behold  this  face  near  the  center;  we  met  ere  his  locks  were  gray; 
His  purse,  like  his  heart,  was  open;  he  struggles  for  bread  today. 
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To  this  one  the  fates  were  cruel;  but  he  bore  his  burden  well, 
And  the  willow  bends  in  sorrow  by  the  wayside  where  he  fell. 
Great  losses  and  grief  crazed  this  one;  great  riches  turned  this  one's 

head; 
And  a  faithless  wife  wrecked  this  one — he  lives  but  were  better  dead. 

Now  closer  the  light  on  this  face;  'twas  wrinkled  when  we  were  young, 
His  torch  drew  our  footsteps  westward;  his  name  was  on  every  tongue; 
Rich  was  he  in  lands  and  kindness,  but  the  human  deluge  came, 
And  left  him  at  last  with  nothing,  but  death  and  a  deathless  fame. 

'Twas  a  kindly  hand  that  grouped  them — these  faces  of  other  years — 
The  rich  and  thepoor  together— the  hopes,  and  the  smiles,  and  the  tears 
Of  some  of  the  fearless  hundreds,  who  went  like  the  knights  of  old, 
The  banner  of  empire  bearing  to  the  land  of  blue  and  gold. 

For  years  I  have  watched  these  shadows,  as  others  I  know  have  done; 
As  death  touched  their  lips  with  silence,  I  have  draped  them  one  by  one, 
'Till,  seen  where  the  dark  plumed  Angel  has  mingled  them  here  and 

there, 
The  brows  1  have  flecked  with  sable  the  living  cloud  everywhere. 

Darker  and  darker  and  darker  these  shadows  will  yearly  grow, 
As,  changing,  the  seasons  bring  us  the  bud  and  the  falling  snow; 
And  soon— let  us  not  invoke  it — the  final  prayer  will  be  said, 
And  strangers  will  write  the  record:     "The  last  of  the  group  is  dead." 

And  then,  but  why  stand  here  gazing?     A  gathering  storm  in  my  eyes 
Is  mocking  the  weeping  tempest  that  billows  the  midnight  skies; 
And  stranger  still — is  it  fancy? — are  my  senses  dazed  and  weak? — 
The  shadowy  lips  are  moving  as  if  they  would  ope  and  speak; 

And  I  seem  to  hear  low  whispers,  and  catch  the  echo  of  strains 
That  rose  from  the  golden  gulches  and  followed  the  moving  trains. 
The  scent  of  the  sage  and  desert,  the  path  o'er  the  rocky  height, 
The  shallow  graves  by  the  roadside — all,  all  have  come  back  tonight, 

And  the  mildewed  years,  like  stubble,  I  trample  under  my  feet, 
And  drink  again  at  the  fountain  where  the  wine  of  life  was  sweet. 
And  I  stand  once  more  exalted  where  the  white  pine  frets  the  skies, 
And  dream  in  the  winding  canyon  where  the  early  twilight  dies. 

Now  the  eyes  look  down  in  sadness. The  pulse  of  the  year  beats  low; 
The  storm  has  been  awed  to  silence;  the  muffled  hands  of  the  sncw, 
Like  thenoisless  feet  of  the  mourners,  are  speading  a  pallid  sheet 
O'er  the  breast  of  dead  December  and  glazing  the  shroud   with   sleet. 

Hark!  the  bells  are  chiming  midnight;  the  storm  bends  its  listening  ear 
While  the  moon  looks  through  the  cloud   rifts  and  blesses   the  new 

born  year. 
And  now  the  faces  are  smiling.     What  augury  can  it  be? 
No  matter;  the  hours  in  passing  will  fashion  the  year  for  me. 
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Bar  closely  the  curtained  windows,  shut  the  light  from  every  pane, 

While  free  from  the  world's  intrusion  and  curious  eyes  profane, 

I  take  from  its  leathern  casket,  a  dinted  old  cup  of  tin, 

More  precious  to  me  than  silver,  and  blessing  the  draught  within, 

I  drink  alone  in  silence  to  the  "Builders  of  the  West" 

"Long  life  to  the  hearts  still  beatiner,  and  peace  to  the  hearts  at  rest." 


JOURNAL 
UFA 

CIRL 


Continued  From  Last  Issue 


Iowa  Hill,  Placer  Co.,  Monday, 
Jan.  3,  1870.  On  this  morning  I 
started  from  Timbuctoo  (by  stage) 
for  Iowa  Hill,  to  visit  Lizzie  Wheel- 
er. I  did  not  expect  to  reach  my 
destination  until  tomorrow,  but  the 
stage  connected  clear  through,  so  I 
concluded  to  go  on.  Reaching  Col- 
fax at  sundown,  I  telegraphed  to 
W.  L.,that  Lizzie  might  expect  me. 
Then  in  company  with  Miss  Alice 
Mitchell  and  Miss  Thomas,  I  took 
supper. 

After  supper  we  boarded  Mr. 
Iigall's  stage,  and  started  on  our 
long  and  rather  dark  and  muddy 
way.  The  load  of  passengers  was 
composed  of  Miss  Mitchell,  Miss 
Thomas,  Mr.  J.  M.,  his  little  nephew 
and  myself.  In  merry  conversa- 
tion  the  time  was  passed,   as    we 


wended  our  way  over  the  wild  and 
dangerous  mountain  road,  although 
I  would  have  preferred  quiet,  for 
my  head  ached  badly,  and  I  wanted 
to  think. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  we 
rumbled  into  low  Hill.  Mr.  Ingalls 
checked  up  before  Lizzie's  gate,  and 
her  brother  Will  helped  me  out  of 
the  stage. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  we  had 
met  for  seven  long  weary  months. 
Lizzie  and  Nettie  were  in  the  house, 
ready  to  welcome  me.  We  all  set 
up  quite  late,  talking  of  things  past, 
present  and  future.  I  was  oh!  so 
glad  to  meet  them  all  once 
although  since  I  had  seen 
such  sad  changes  had  taken 
I  could  hardly  realize  that 
with  them. 


more, 
them, 
place. 
I   was 
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Friday,  Jan.  28.  1870.  Every  day 
since  the  day  of  my  arrival,  has 
been  a  happy  day,  and  so  there  is 
no  written  record  of  the  hours,  such 
as  I  feel,  1  shall  not  know  again. 
Lizzie,  in  spite  of  her  grief  has  been 
so  kind,  and  Nettie  has  clone  every- 
thing to  entertain  me,  and  make  my 
visit  a  pleasant  one.  And  Will, 
handsome,  dear,  devoted  Will — 
What  shall  I  say  of  him?  How  shall 
I  make  him  know,  that  these 
days  are  just  a  little  pause  in 
the  work  of  my  striving  for  others, 
who  depend  upon  me — and  that  we 
shall  not  see  their  like  again. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  by  horse- 
back to  Damascus — just  a  long 
sweet  way  through  the  fragrant 
pine  woods,  for  old  time's  sake — 
how  far  away  those  June  days  seem. 

Feb.  1,  1870.  We  are  all  at  Griz- 
zly Flat — Came  over  to  visit  the  old 
folks.  We  are  going  to  visit  the 
mine  tomorrow,  where  Will  and  his 
father  work,  delving  away  under 
the  earth,  after  the  gold  that  is  so 
necessary  to  human  life.  I  wish 
Will  could  strike  it  rich.  It  would 
change  the  outlook  for  all  of  them. 

Feb.  2,  1870.  Still  at  Grizzly. 
This  evening  Willie,  Lizzie  and  I 
walked  across  the  field  to  visit  the 
place  that  we  went  to  last  summer. 
We  sat  on  the  same  old  log  under 
the  pine  trees,  and  talked  until  after 
dark-  -the  time  slipped  by  too  quick- 
ly, as  it  is  slipping — slipping  every 
moment,  never  to  be  the  same  again. 
This  is  the  first  rest  that  I  have  had 
in  more  than  two  years,  and  I  feel 
the  strangest  sadness,  and  a  presen- 
timent, that  I  shall  never  know  any- 


thing just  like  it  again.  As  my 
future  looks  now,  there  is  no  rest, 
and  little  peace  before  me,  for 
many  days. 

Thursday,  Feb.  3,  1870.  This  af- 
ternoon Will  went  tc  the  Hill  to  get 
a  conveyance  to  take  us  back  to  Liz- 
zie's home.  He  brought  back  a 
telegram  telling  me  that  my  little 
brother  Jesse,  is  quite  sick —  so  it  is 
over,  arid  I  must  go  home  almost  at 
once. 

Coming  back  to  the  Hill,  we  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  accident.  The 
horse  took  fright,  and  very  nearly 
went  over  the  grade,  on  a  narrow 
dangerous  turn,  below  the  "Morn- 
ing Star"  quartz  mill. 

Tonight  after  Lizzie  and  Nettie 
had  gone  to  their  rooms,  Will  and  I 
remained  up  late,  talking  almost  to 
the  "wee  sma,  hours".  I  shall  never 
forget  what  was  said — I  shall  re- 
memember  it  as  long  as  I  live. 
These  days  have  been  a  dream--a 
hopeless  dream,  with  no  chance  for 
realization.  I  wish  that  Will  could 
realize  this  as  1  do.  Only  one  more 
day,  and  I  shall  be  gone,  and  I  will 
not  return. 

The  past  month  has  been  one  of 
the  brightest  and  happiest  of  my 
life,  only  for  the  shadow  of  the  fore- 
boding, that  it  is  ending  for  always. 
I  cannot  read  the  future — but  my 
duty  is  relentless.  No  new  compli- 
cation must  be  added.  I  must  finish 
a  self  imposed  task.  I  will  go  on 
blindly,  but  groping  in  the  darkness 
for  the  hand  of  God 

Saturday  Feb,  5,  1870.  Bid  Iowa 
Hill,  and  my  friends  there— my 
dear  friends,  "good  bye." 


McGarvey's  Hop  Kiln,  Ukiah,  Mendocino  Co.,  Cal. 


Hop  Cultivation,  Near  Ukiah,  Mendocino  County,  Cal. 
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A  TOAST 


'  'The  Emblem  of  our  Association  the  Eschscholtzia" 


Given  at  the  Annual  Breakfast  of  the  P.  C.  W. 

P.  A.,  at  the  Calif ornia  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 

California,  1902. 


By  Anna  M.  Reed 


I  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  gold — 

To  memories  its  beauties  bring; 

We  hear  the  Mission  Angelus  ring — 

Faint  music  from  the  "over  there," 

Familiar  call  of  faith  to  prayer, 

From  out  the  years  grown  dim  and  old. 

1  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  gold; 

To  dreams;  we  all  have  known  too  well 

The  magic  of  the  witching  spell 

Of  those  that  folded  lie  above, 

The  garments  of  the  souls  we  love, 

Long  hidden  in  the  graveyard's  mould. 

I  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  gold, 

To  promises;  its  golden  rim 

Though  holding  dreams  and  memories  dim, 

Heralds  the  sunburst  of  a  day. 

When  wrong  and  strife  shall  pass  away 

In  chronicles  of  peace  untold. 

I  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  gold, 

Our  Emblem  of  fraternity — 

To  Time  —  and  to  Eternity; 

Dear  hearts!     Such  every  golden  hour 

Is  worthy  of  this  royal  flower, 

So  long  as  love  has  not  grown  cold. 
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LOVE'S  SONG  8 

I 


By  May  S.  Greenwood  ',-, 


(( 


I  We  walked  together,  you  and  I, 

|  O'er  summer  hills,  one  perfect  day, 

'i  Our  path  was  bright,  with  golden  light, 

I  Without  the  slightest  hint  of  gray, 

I  And  from  the  tawny  grasses  rose, 

|  A  song  bird  with  a  yellow  throat, 

He  sang  the  song,  of  the  summer  long, 

In  a  single  note. 

We  walk  no  longer,  you  and  I, 
Mid  hills  of  gold,  on  paths  of  truth, 
The  woods  are  sere,  the  days  are  old, 

>>  No  longer  from  the  golden  throat, 

|  Of  summer  song  birds,  trill  the  lays, 

|  That  thrilled  us  with  the  golden  song  i 

}}  Of  summer  days.  I 

I  1 

|  But  still,  although  the  skies  are  gray, 

Altho'  the  summer  flowers  are  dead;  $ 

{>  And  lost  is  summer's  melody,  ,5 

I  know  that  spring  will  bring  again,  ;S 

The  glories  that  we  lost  that  day.  $ 

And  when  the  purple  summer  night,  $ 

Veils  all  the  radiance  of  the  way,  % 

And  softly,  silver  stars  alight  | 

Smile  from  the  silent  skies  above,  | 

You  will  sing  the  song,  of  my  life  long,  | 

With  the  voice  of  love.  ',.} 

I 
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BY    ANNA     M.     REED 


f 


HAT  I  have   been,  I  am,   in  principle  and  character,   and 
what  I  am  I  hope    to  continue  to  be.     Circumstances    or 
opponents  may  triumph  over  my  fortunes,  but  they  will  not 
triumph  over  my  temper  or  my  self-respect." — Daniel  Webster. 


IT  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  Citrus  Fair  at  Cloverdale,  as 
usual  this  year. 

On  account  of  the  World's  Fair,  in  1915  no  Fair  was  held  there. 
The  golden  exposition  will  open  on  Friday  night,  February  18th,  and 
will  close  on  the  night  of  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22nd. 
Oar  frontispiece  shows  the  interior  of  the  Citrus  Fair  pavilion,  dur- 
ing one  of  these  beautiful  expositions.  It  is  planned  that  the  coming 
exhibit  and  attendant  festivities  shall  be  the  best  of  all  its  predeces- 
sors. 


THEKFQ  has  lately  been  published  by  the  Northern  Crown 
Publishing  Company,  a  selection  from  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
Anna  Morrison  Reed,  together  with  autograph  letters  form  dis- 
tinguished people,  under  the  title  of:  "Gethsemane  and  Other 
Writings,''  so  far  as  it  has  been  seen,  the  press  has  received  it  kindly 
as  witness  the  following  notice  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 
January  L6th. 

"Mrs  Anna  Morrison  Reed,  and  Iowan  long  resident  in  Cali- 
fornia, h«s  published  a  booklet  entitled  "Gethsemane  and  Other 
Writings.''  It  is  illustrated  with  a  photograph  of  the  author  and 
contains  the  facsimile  of  letters  from  Oscar  WTilde,  Joaquin  Miller, 
Mrs.  Garfield  and  others.  Wilde's  letter  which  relates  to  a  previous 
publication,  states:  "I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  your  charm- 
ing little  volume  with  all  its  sweet  and  simple  joy  in  field  and  flower, 
its  sympathetic  touching  of  those  chords  of  life  which  death  and  love 
make  immortal  for  us. ' ' 

One  thinks  of  these  words  as  so  aptly  descriptive  of  the  verses 
contained  in  "Gethsemane."  Nature  and  the  elemental  passions  are 
the  inspiring  themes  which  the  author  handles  with  such  delicacy. 
(Petaluma,  Cal:  Northern  Crown  Publishing  Co.)"     Price  $1.00. 
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A  year  ago  it  will  be  remembered  that  Sacramento,  the  state 
capital,  turned  the  hose  on  the  state's  army  of  unemployed  then  con- 
gregated on  her  borders.  This  week  Sacramento  is  boasting  that  she 
leads  all  California  cities  in  her  contributions  to  the  Belgians,  having 
given  one  thousand  six  hundred  dollar  in  cash,  and  "great  quantities" 
of  clothing.  There  are  hungry  and  ill-clad  Americans  in  Sacramento 
today  and  every  other  day,  no  sensible  person  will  dispute  that.  Al- 
so it  is  history  that  at  least  one  member  of  the  arrny  of  unemployed 
that  camped  near  the  state  capital  last  year  died  of  exposure  follow- 
ing the  attack  that  was  made  upon  the  army  by  the  state  and  city 
authorities  armed  with  much  cold  water  under  pressure.  Of  course 
we  don't  know  anything  about  what  the  Devil  does,  not  having  culti- 
vated that  historic  personage's  acquaintance  at  any  time;  but  if  we 
were  the  Devil  and  the  news  that  the  Sacramentans  had  given  one 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  or  any  other  amount,  to  the  Belgians 
together  with  "great  quantities  of  clothing,"  ignoring  the  hungry 
and  needy  of  their  own  state,  having  persecuted  them,  we  should 
smile  in  glee,  wink  at  our  favorite  Imp,  and  notify  our  Chief  Deputy 
to  get  ready,  for  hell's  going  to  be  a  heluva  a  busy  place  after  a  while. 

— Sotoyome  Scimitar,  Dec.  30,  1915 


THERE  will  be  a  convention  held  in  San  Francisco  on  Febru- 
ruary  6,  1816  at  the  Brewery  Worker's  hall,  177  Capp  street,  to 
formulate  a  state  organization  of  the  working  men,  whose  interests 
are  at  stake,  in  the  coming  political  conflict,  to  fight  the  prohibition 
amendments  now  before  the  people  of  California,  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  All  interested  in  defeating  these  vicious  measures 
should  attend. 


We  acknowlege  the  receipt  from  .Congressman  William  Kent, 
of  an  assignment  of  government  garden  and  flower  seeds  for  distribu 
tion. 
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New  Home  For 

Excellent  Institution 


Santa  Rosa  Hospital  Removes  to 
Dr.  Jackson  Temple's  Beautiful  and 
Commodious  Residence    :::::: 


Dr.  Jackson  Temple's  residence,  431  B  Street, 
Santa  Rosa,  will  be  the  new  home  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  Hospital,  with  Dr.  Jackson  Temple  and  Dr. 
Scamell  in  charge,  and  Miss  Eliza  Turner  super- 
intendent. 

flJThis  institution  has  been  so  well  supported  by 
other  physicians,  that  it  needed  larger  quarters. 
The  Temple  Home  has  seventeen  rooms,  with 
wide  porches,  and  large  reception  room,  and  ex- 
tensive yard,  and  ornamental  grounds. 
{Jit  is  steam  heated,  and  fitted  in  every  way  for  a 
hospital,  and  is  an  institution  that  is  modern  and 
well  equipped,  and  capable  in  every  way,  of  car- 
ing for  all  medical,  surgical  and  obstetrical  work. 
€|The  Temple  building  is  peculiary  fit  architectur- 
ally for  use  as  a  hospital.  With  large  sunny 
rooms,  and  two  sun  porches,  and  modern  obstet- 
rical operating  room,  upstairs,  fitted  for  new  ob- 
stetrical methods,  including  "twilight  sleep,"  and 
the  newer  treatment  of  "sunlight  slumber." 
CflThe  large  operating  room,  is  down  stairs,  fitted 
with  rapid,  X-Ray,  deep  structure  apparatus,  in- 
cluding screen  work,  and  abdominal  bismuth  pic- 
tures. Also  a  very  modern  biochemical  labora- 
tory for  blood,  bacteria  and  other  examinations, 
lere    is    a    thoroughly    equipped  and  detached 
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hydrotherapy  department,  with  hammam,  steam, 
eleclric,  violet  ray  and  vibratory  baths. 
flThere  is  a  "ramp"  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  communication  between  floors,  where  patients 
are  borne  on  rubber  tired  wheeled  stretchers,  with 
none  of  the  usual  danger  and  jarring,  incident  to 
elevators. 

€JThe  nurses  will  have  housement  in  a  separate 
building,  where  they  can  enjoy  proper  rest,  after 
the  fatigue  of  regular  duty. 

SJThe  hospital  will  not  be  excelled,  in  manage- 
ment or  equipment  by  any  institution  in  the  state. 


Or 
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BY    EDNA    POPPE    COOPER 


UNE'S  child    of    dreams,   how 

often,  now, 
Beside  my   own,   your  footsteps 

fall, 


How  often  in  the  nights,  alone, 

I  hear  you  call 
Oh,  babe  of  many  reveries, 
How  often  on  my  eager  breast, 
I  feel  your  form,  that  but  in  dreams, 

Alone,  I've  pressed 
June's  child  of  dreams,  I  would  forget — 
Rut  lo!  your  small  hands  clutch  my  heart; 
They  give  me  pain,  and  falteringly, 

The  great  tears  start 
Small  life,  that  hardly  lived,  to  die — 
Sweet  image  that  my  heart  entombed — 
The  little  budding  rose  of  June 

That  never  bloomed. 
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Clovtrdale  Annual  Citrus  Fair 


The  twenty-fifth  annual  Citrus 
Fair  will  be  held  at  Cloverdale,  com- 
mencing February  18th,  and  lasting 
through  the  22nd.  The  Fair  was 
not  held  last  year  on  account  of  the 
counter  attractions  at  the  P.-P.  I. 
E.,  but  this  year  it  will  hold  its 
own,  brighter  and  better  than  ever 
before. 

The  opening  address  will  be  de- 
livered by  Rolfe  L.  Thompson  of 
Santa  Rosa,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Sonoma  county  bar. 

President  C.  E.  Humbert  has  ap- 
pointed a  list  of  efficient  commit- 
tees, and  the  executive  affairs,  will 
be  well  managed. 


GEO.   I.  CAVALLI 
Director  General  Citrus  Fair 


As  in  previous  years,  Director-Gen- 
eral George  Cavalli  will  have  things 
well  in  hand,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion the  big  pavilion  will  be  transformed  into  a  place  of  beauty  and  a  fit 
setting  for  the  choice  displays  that  will  make  up  the  Citrus  Fair,  with  its 
magic  surroundings  of  music,  dancing,  fruit  and  flowers,  and  orange 
blossoms-~the  only  flowers  of  earth  that  bring  no  thought,  or  memory  of 
grief  and  death. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Shipley  is  chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee,  and  no 
more  able  and  energetic  officer  could  have  been  chosen. 

In  addition  to  the  kaleidoscopic  display  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  other 
citrus  fruits  in  the  big  pavilion,  there  will  be  both  orchestra  and  band 
music  by  the  Patriarchs  Militant  Band  and  Orchestra  of  Petaluma.  The 
orchestra  to  furnish  dance  music  every  afternoon  and  evening,  with  the 
exception  of  Sunday,  and  at  intervals  the  band  will  delight  the  assembled 
multitudes,  with  choice  selections  from  the  different  masters. 

The  pavilion  will  be  decorated  with  moss  and  ferns,  palms  and  flow- 
ers, that  are  in  season.  With  the  varied  entertainments  both  in  and  out 
of  the  pavilion,  a  good  time  is  assured  all  those  who  attend,  Our  frontis- 
piece shows  the  beautiful  display  of  a  former  Citrus  Fair. 

Dont  miss  this  golden  opportunity  to  journey  to  Cloverdale,  for  on. 
this  gala  occasion  you  will  bs  assured  of  a  time    never    to    be  forgotten 


PALACE  HOTEL 


UKIAH,         CALIFORNIA 


Equipped  with  every 
modern  convenience- 
Electric  lights,  hot  and 
cold  water  and  phone 
in  every  room.  Suites 
with  baths. 


RATES:    $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day 


FRANK  SANDELIN,  Prop. 


Picture  Frames 
Art  Goods 

Artist's  Supplies 


Stationery 

Engraving 
Framing 


19  Washington  Street 


_ffrfri1"'111"" 

Telephone  50 


Petaluma,   California 


....  FRESH  CUT  FLOWERS  FOR  WEDDINGS  AND  FUNERALS .... 

ORDERS  PROMPTY  FILLED 

B.  A.  CRABTREE 

NURSERYMAN 


Office  Phone  992 


Re.  idence  Phone  976 


522  4th  Street,  Santa  Rosa 


Sonoma  County  California 


LAW  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  JUSTICE 


Be  Careful  With  Your  Ballot  In  1916 


Reproduced  From  The  Issue  Of  August  1915  , 


By    Anna 

IN  AN  AGE  so  material  as  this, 
there  is  no  right  more  sacred  than  the 
rights  of  property  honestly  acquired. 

Even  under  these  unprecedented 
conditions,  conveniences  and  luxury 
and  prosperity,  never  in  the  world's 
history,  could  such  humiliation  be 
heaped  upon  the  individual,  or  the 
family,  by  sudden  poverty. 

The  Property  Rights  of  thous- 
ands of  people  are  threatened  by 
the  two  proposed  Amendments  put 
forth  by  the  convention  of  "Would- 
be"  Reformers,  that  met  in  Fresno 
on  the  2nd  of  last  June,  and  which 
they  intend  to  submit  to  the  voters 
of  California  in  November,  1916. 

The  radicals  at  that  conference 
were  in  favor  of  giving  no  quarter 
to  the  liquor  interests  and  to  in- 
clude wine  in  the  "forbidden 
drinks,"  but  they  were  voted  down, 
but  did  manage  to  get  a  total  pro- 
hibition amendment  for  the  bal- 
lot. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1  will  be  the 
total  prohibition  bill,  and  will  go  in- 
to effect  on  January  1,  1920.  This 
will  prohibit  the  manufacture,  salt 
and  importation  of  liquor  intc 
California. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  saloon  and  retail 
business.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  the  saloons  will  go 
out  of  business  on  January  1,  1918, 
bnt  thereafter  liquor  can  be  pur- 
chased in  drug  stores  or  from  the 
manufacturers  in  two  gallon  lots, 
provided  it  is  delivered  to  a  bona 


M.    Reed 

fide  resident. 

All  acts  that  seize  with  out  due 
compensation,  the  means  of  livli- 
hood,  and  property  of  others,  should 
be  branded  as  piracy. 

If  both  or  either  of  these  Amend- 
ments become  law,  thousands  of 
tax  paying  industrious  people  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
suffer  unmerited  hardship  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  property  and 
the  destruction  of  their  vocation. 

Of  all  the  beverages  of  many 
lands,  wine  and  beer  alone  nourish 
human  life,  and  under  just  law, 
should  be  rated  as  any  other  food 
product,  regulated  by  purefood 
laws. 

Sixty  breweries  in  California  pro- 
duce 1,350,000  barrels  of  beer  an- 
nually. They  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $50,000,000  and  indirectly 
support  20,000  people,  4,000  being 
inside  employees  with  wages  aggre- 
gating $6,000,000  a  year.  The 
breweries  use  80,000  pouads  of  bar- 
ley and  1,350,000  pounds  of  hops  an- 
nually. On  beer  alone  the  United 
States  government  receives  a  rev- 
enue of  about  $2,000,000  a  year  from 
California. 

Wine  or  beer,  perfected  by  legit- 
imate process  and  used  temperately 
do  not  contain  enough  alcohol  to  be 
a  menace  to  health  or  life. 

If  license  and  taxation  legitimize 
a  business,  there  is  nothing  unlaw- 
ful in  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. And  yet  "Uncle  Sam,"  a 
partner  in  whatever  crime  may  be 


INVOLVED,  has  DISCRIMINATED  a- 
gainst  those  who  have  invested  in 
such  traffic,  by  placing  upon  it  ex- 
tortionate and  unjust  tax  and  li- 
cense, out  of  all  proportion  to  tax- 
ation on  other  things. 

Suffering  for  years  under  this  un- 
just discrimination,  the  wine  and 
beer  industries,  are  now  threatened 
by  sudden  confiscation,  by  a  horde 
of  fanatics,  who  have  cursed 
America  from  it's  earliest  history. 
In  every  period  of  our  national  ex- 
istence they  have  brought  some  dis- 
aster upon  us.  The  greatest  being 
our  Civil  War. 

The  most  of  their  interference  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  Religious 
Liberty,  but  now  our  civil  liberty 
is  threatened. 

They  would  revive,  if  they  could, 
the  Blue  Laws  which  terrorized  the 
early  days  of  Connecticut  and  other 
portions  of  New  England.  And 
tell  us  what  we  must  eat,  and  drink 
and  wear,  in  a  "Seemly  Manner," 
and  so  "Straight  Jacket"  the  people 
into  their  idea  of  decency. 

I  believe  that  the  Creator  knew 
what  He  was  about,  when  He  placed 
temptation  in  the  way  of  man,  and 
told  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  OR 


TAKE  THE  CONSEQUENCES. 

That  is  good  law.  But  fanatics 
would  improve  upon  it.  They  as- 
sume that  they  can  make  a  better 
law  than  that  laid  down  by  the 
Author  of  Existence. 

The  prohibition  PIRATES  propose 
to  go  farther,  and  add  injury  to  in- 
sult by  going  into  your  pocket  and 
confiscating  what  is  ours  by  every 
right  of  God  and  man. 

DON'T  LET  THEM  DO  IT 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  senti- 
mental twaddle,  and  maudlin  ap- 
peals of  people  who  have  degener- 
ate offspring.  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  send  them  all  to  a  public  institu- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  state  and 
that  is  where  incompetents  belong, 
than  to  try  to  save  them,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  saner  people,  by  confisca- 
tion of  rights  and  property. 

Everything  in  the  world  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  and  comfort 
of  man. 

Only  through  the  education 
of  the  people,  in  the  principles  of 
true  liberty  and  justice  and  how 
to  use  and  not  abuse  the  bounty  of 
God,  can  we  hope  for  any  real  re- 
form and  progress  for  the  human 
race. 
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§   Santa  Rosa  Hospital   | 

■       ...Excellent  Institution  in  Its  New  Home...       ■ 


4  3  1   B  Street 


==       Santa  Rosa 


Calif 


ornia 


■■■■■■■■MB— I 

Dr.  Jackson  Temple's  residence,  43 1  B  Street, 
Santa  Rosa,  is  the  new  home  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  Hospital,  with  Dr.  Jackson  Temple  and  Dr. 
Scamell  in  charge,  and  Miss  Eliza  Turner  super- 
intendent. 

SfThis  institution  has  been  so  well  supported  by 
other  physicians,  that  it  needed  larger  quarters. 
The  Temple  Home  has  seventeen  rooms,  with 
wide  porches,  and  large  reception  room,  and  ex- 
tensive yard,  and  ornamental  grounds- 


{Jit  is  steam  heated,  and  fitted  in  every  way  for  a 
hospital,  and  is  an  institution  that  is  modern  and 
well  equipped,  and  capable  in  every  way,  of  car- 
ing for  all  medical,  surgical  and  obstetrical  work. 
€][The  Temple  building  is  peculiary  fit  architectur- 
ally for  use  as  a  hospital.  With  large  sunny 
rooms,  and  two  sun  porches,  and  modern  obstet- 
rical operating  room,  upstairs,  fitted  for  new  ob- 
stetrical methods,  including  "twilight  sleep,"  and 
the  newer  treatment  of  "sunlight  slumber." 
flThe  large  operating  room,  is  down  stairs,  fitted 
with  rapid,  X-Ray,  deep  structure  apparatus,  in- 
cluding screen  work,  and  abdominal  bismuth  pic- 
tures. Also  a  very  modern  biochemical  labora- 
tory for  blood,  bacteria  and  other  examinations. 
€JThere  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  detached 
hydrotherapy  department,  with  hammam,  steam, 
electric,  violet  ray  and  vibratory  baths. 
tJThere  is  a  "ramp"  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  communication  between  floors,  where  patients 
are  borne  on  rubber  tired  wheeled  stretchers,  with 
none  of  the  usual  danger  and  jarring,  incident  to 
elevators. 

•jfThe  nurses  will  have  housement  in  a  separate 
building,  where  they  can  enjoy  proper  rest,  after 
the  fatigue  of  regular  duty. 

€JThe  hospital  will  not  be  excelled,  in  manage- 
ment or  equipment  by  any  institution  in  the  state. 
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I' WHY  TRUE  CALIFORNIANS  | 
%       DISLIKE  PROHIBITION        % 


By  Lafayette  Ulrich 


T  is  doubtless  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  proposition  of 
signing  the  petitions  to 
place  the  proposed  pro- 
hibition amendments  on  the  ballot, 
to  be  voted  on  this  fall,  had  been 
left  to  the  pioneers  of  this  state  and 
to  their  sons  and  daughters,  the 
petitions  would  have  failed  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  signatures. 
The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find. 

First  of  all— all  true  Califorians 
are  proud  of  their  state;  they  are 
proud  of  her  standing  amongst  the 
other  states  of  the  Union;  proud  of 
her  fame,  which  has  been  heralded 
all  over  the  world,  and  of  the  dis- 
tinctive industries  that  have  con- 
tributed to  that  fame,  and  they  are 
filled  with  solicitude  for  the  well  be- 
ing of  the  men  of  capital,  brain  and 
brawn,  who  have  helped  to  make 
this  great  state  what  it  is. 

Amongst  these  distinctive  indus- 
tries none  stands  out  more  promin- 
ently than  our  wine  industry,  an  in- 


dustry which  the  prohibitionists 
have  singled  out  for  especial  hatred 
and  utter  destruction.  And  yet  it 
will  be  conceded  by  all  honest  ob- 
servers that  California  wines  and 
their  known  purity  and  excellence, 
more  than  any  other  one  commodity, 
have  contributed  to  make  California 
famous  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

We  have  planted  to  wine  grapes 
in  California  175,000  acres,  and 
these  together  with  their  wineries, 
machinery,  wine  in  stock  etc.,  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  fully  $150,- 
000,000,  bringing  to  the  investors 
annually  a  revenue  of  $30,000,000; 
and  to  the  75,000  laborers  employed 
in  the  vinyards  and  wineries,  not 
less  than  $5,000,000  more. 

And  this  great  industry  as  it  is 
now  is  but  "a  drop  in  the  bucket'* 
compared  with  what  it  might  be- 
come if  it  could  be  effectually  pro- 
tected from  the  attacks  of  some- 
times well-meaning  but  dangerous 
zealots  and  fanatical  impractical 
would-be  reformers.    The  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  wine  industry  would 
mean  ruin  to  thousands  of  small 
vineyardists,  idleness  and  hunger 
to  the  many  thousands  of  working 
men  and  women,  and  an  apalling 
loss  to  all  connected  with  grape 
growing  and  the  wine  business,  to- 
gether with  enormously  increased 
taxes  for  us  all;  for  it  must  net  be 
forgotten  that  if  the  liquor  industry 
in  this  state  is  destroyed,  then  the 
enormous  revenue  now  derived 
from  it  will  also  be  destroyed,  and 
and  that  this  loss  must  be  made  up 
by  increased  taxation  on  the  indus- 
tries that  remain. 

Another  great  industry  that  has 
been  fostered  by  California,  and  in 
which  many  of  our  most  respectable 
citizens  have  been  and  are  now  en- 
gaged, is  the  brewing  industry. 

We  have  in  this  state  seventy 
breweries,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  $50,000,000,  and  they  have 
in  their  employ  about  four  thous- 
and men,  most  of  them  heads  of 
families.  Counting  an  average  of 
five  persons  to  the  family  we  find 
that  at  least  20,000  persons  depend 
on  the  brewing  industry  for  a  liv- 
ing. These  breweries  buy  from  the 
farmers  annually  about  80,U00,000 
lbs.  of  barley,  paying  them  therefor 
$1,600,000,  and  from  the  hop  grow- 
ers 1,250,000  pounds  of  hops,  for 
which  they  pay  $375,000.  They  pay 
for  cooperage,  bottles  and  other 
materals  $1,500,000,  and  for  better- 
ments a  half  million  dollars  more. 
They  pay  the  United  States  Govern- 
ments $2,025,000  revenue  annually, 
and  to  the  municipal  and  county 
governments  of  the  state  about  as 
much  more. 

All  this  the  hired  prohibition 
agitator,  who  genenally  is  not  even 


on  our  tax  rolls,  asks  us  to  destroy 
at  one  blow.  Of  course  it  costs  him 
nothing.  When  his  task  of  ruina- 
tion is  done  he  packs  his  carpet  bag 
and  transfers  himself  and  his  aug- 
mented bank  account  elsewhere,  but 
we  Californians  are  obliged  to  re- 
main and  face  the  consequences  of 
his  pernicious  meddling  in  ourbusi- 
ness. 

Another  reason  why  the  great  ma- 
jority of  real  Californians  dislike 
the  present  prohibition  crusade  is 
that  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  im- 
ported bosses,  especially  since  they 
suspect  them  of  insincerity  and  in- 
competence and  know  them  to  be 
guilty  of  base  ingratitude  and  pre- 
sumption. 

If  these  imported  prohibition  agi- 
tators had  been  sincere  and  amen- 
able to  reason, all  needed  temperance 
reforms  could  long  since  have  been 
accomplished.  The  people  of  this 
state  had  a  right  to  look  to  them  for 
assistance  in  correcting  abuses  and 
weeding  out  the  undesirable  and 
lawless  element  smongst  the  salccn 
men;  but  instead  of  assisting  in  the 
closing  up  of  lawless  places  they 
have  openly  boasted  that  they  "do 
not  want  such  places  closed,"  and 
have  thereby  encouraged  the  "dive 
and  deadfall."  The  reason  they 
have  given  for  such  action  is  that 
"the  dive  and  the  deadfall"  furnish 
the  best  argument  for  prohibition, 
which,  in  their  superior  wisdom, 
they  proclaim  the  one  and  only  great 
panacea  and  specific  for  all  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  that  their  kind  of  reforma- 
tion is  needed,  they  have  blackened 
the  fair  name  of  California  and  held 
her  up  to  the  reproach  of  all  man- 
kind. 
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So  impressed  with  our  moral  rot- 
tenness was  a  recent  importation  of 
that  ilk  that,  before  leaving  the 
East,  he  piously  ejaculated.  "Good 
by,  God,  I  am  going  to  California." 
That  man  should  have  been  met  at 
the  state  line  by  a  deputation  of 
Calif ornians,  taken  from  the  train 
and  put  on  board  the  next  East- 
bound  train  for  the  place  whence 
he  came'  Their  unfairness  and  in- 
sincerity have  been  further  demon- 
strathd  by  the  passage  of  the  no- 
toriously unfair  and  unjust  "Wylie 
Law"  and  by  many  of  their  ques- 
tionable campaign  methods.  The 
effrontery  and  presumption  of  a 
vast  majority  of  them  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  after  having  been  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  hos- 
pitable Californian  they  have, 
though  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
state,  its  resources  and  its  needs, 
immediately  set  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  of  its  most  important 
industries  and  the  utter  ruination  of 
their  hosts  and  benefactors. 

If  anything  further  were  needed 
to  prove  the  utter  unfairness  and 
moral  insincerity  of  these  would-be 
reformers,  it  can  be  found  in  the  at- 
titude they  assume  toward  those 
whom  they  would  ruin.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  these  old  Cali- 
fornians  were  engaged  in  wine 
growing,  brewing  and  merchandis- 
ing their  wares,  under  the  protec- 
toin  of  our  laws,  long  before  these 
would-be  reformers  ever  saw  the 
Golden  State;  but  when  a  just  com- 
pensation, such  as  would  be  granted 
by  any  other  civilized  country  on 
earth  is  asked,  the  request  is  spurn- 
ed with  the  utmost  contempt.  Car- 
pet bag  government"  at  its  best  is 
supremely  offensive,   but  proposed 


"carpet-bag  government,"  such   as 
this  is  intolerable. 

A  final  reason  why  the  great  ma- 
jority of  true  Calif  ornians  are  utter- 
ly opposed  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ments is  that  the  first  is  absolutely 
drastic  and  the  second  (XXV- A), 
absolutely  hypocritical.  The  first 
the  prohibitionists  do  not  hope  to 
carry,  but  the  second,  by  misrepre- 
sentation, they  do  hope  to  "slip 
over"  on  our  people.  In  pursuance 
of  their  policy  of  misrepresentation 
they  have  had  the  effrontery  to  en- 
title this  second  amendment  an 
amendment  for  saloon  regulation, 
when  in  fact  it  would  mean  its  ab- 
solute eradication.  How  can  any- 
thing be  regulated  after  it  has  been 
destroyed? 

The  prohibitionists  carefully  re- 
frain from  telling  the  people  the 
truth  about  that  amendment.  They 
do  not  tell  you  that  under  that 
amendment  it  would  be  impossible 
for  anyone  to  get  even  a  glass  of 
wine  or  beer  with  his  dinner 
at  any  '  hotel,  cafe,  restaurant, 
club  or  any  other  public  place. 
They  do  not  tell  you  that  you  could 
not  even  go  to  a  winery  or  a  brew- 
ery and  buy  and  carry  awa3^  to 
your  own  home  such  wine  or  beer 
as  you  mierht  want  for  your  own 
table,  and  that  it  would  be  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment even  to  sample  the  wine 
or  beer  before  buying  it.  They  do 
not  tell  you  that  a  visitor  to  Cali- 
fornia could  not  even  bring  a  bottle 
of  any  kind  of  alcoholie  liquor  with 
him  to  a  hotel  and  use  it  there  with- 
out laying  himself  and  his  host  liable 
to  a  fine  and  sentence  in  a  Califor- 
nia jail. 

They  do  not  tell  you  that  the  pro- 
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posed  amendment  would  be  a  rich 
man's  law,  enabling  him  to  stock  his 
cellar  with  all  kinds  of  liquors, 
while  the  poor  man,  unable  to  buy 
at  wholesale  could  not  obtain  even 
a  glass  of  beer  without  laying  him- 
self liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
And  they  do  not  tell  you  that  even 
if  this  iniquitous  amendment  were 
adopted,  they  mean  to  follow  it  up 


in  two  years  by  an  absolutely  dras- 
tic law,  cleaning  up  what  little  is 
left  of  your  wine  and  beer  indus- 
tries, your  personal  liberty  and 
your  self  respect  as  a  free  Ameri- 
can. But  this  they  propose  to  do, 
and  hence  all  true  Californians 
should  vote  against  both  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments. 

— The  Grizzly  Rear  for  April 


harbingers 

BY    EDNA    POPPE    COOPER 


HEARD  a  spring-bird  sing  today, 
While  coming  down  the  lane; 
jit  sang,  in  just  the  sweetest  way. 
An  old  familiar  strain; 
And  all  my  soul  went  forth  to  meet, 
The  song  filled  days  again. 

Today  I  saw  a  wild,  white  flower, 

A  happy  little  thing; 
It  graced  a  green  and  golden  bower 

Sweet  herald  of  the  Spring. 
How  all  my  spirit  sped  to  greet, 
The  time  of  blossoming. 

I  saw  an  azure  glimpse  of  sky, 

Where  leaden  clouds  had  been; 
And  fragrant  breezes,  whispering  by, 

So  thrilled  my  heart  within, 
I  knew  the  stormy  days  must  pass 

The  sunny  days  begin. 


One  of  California's  Foothill  Vineyards 


Hop  Field  Near  Ukiah 
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LINES 


By  Grover  C.  McGimsey 


In  the  heart  of  the  great  broad  city, 
With  its  bustling  throngs  of  men, 
I  have  lived,  and  loved,  and  labored, 
And  sought  to  achieve  an  end. 
I  have  sought  as  the  crowds  before  me 
For  a  touch  of  the  glistening  gold; 
Which  could  bring  to  my  life  some  glad- 
ness, 
And  a  rest  to  my  wearied  soul. 
But  I've  found  at  last  to  my  sorrow, 
That  gambling  is  but  a  dream; 
That  the  toil-worn  man  of  the  city 
Is  lost  in  a  maddening  scheme; 
For  the  days  drift  away  like  shadows, 
And  moving  he  works  alone; 
Works  only  for  time  and  its  riches, 
And  the  things  that  he  calls  his  own; 
Works  only  for  death  in  a  struggle, 
And  for  hopes  that  must  die  with  the  day 
For  the  dreams  that  must  end   ere  the 

morrow 
Of  youth-hood  has  flown  away. 
So  take  me  baek  to  the  village, 
Where  the  fond  heart  prays  alone; 
Where  man  is  no  longer  a  toiler 
But  comes  again  to  his  own. 
Take  me  back  to  the  wood's  low  rustle 
Where  the  wild  flowers  come  in  May; 
To  the  scenes  by  the  dear  old  meadow, 
Where  I  wiled  my  youth  away. 
For  I'm  tired  of  this  restless  labor, 
And  I'm  homesick  -homesick,  friend — 
For  the  blue  sky,  'way  out  yonder, 
And  the  shade  on  the  river's  bend. 
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Why  Germany  Sends 

Beer  to  The  Front 


By  Dr.  Max  Stein 


(The  author  of  the  following 
statement,  Mr.  Max  Stein,  holds  the 
very  important  office  of  Director  of 
the  Association  for  the  Distribution 
of  Beer  in  Germany.  This  organ- 
ization copes  with  the  tremendous 
task  of  supplying  the  entire  Ger- 
man army  with  beer.  For  the  Ger- 
man authorities  are  convinced  that 


this  nourishing  liquid  food  should 
be  given  to  the  soldiers,  whether 
they  are  in  Africa,  in  France  in  Rus- 
sia, or  in  the  daring  U-boats. 

Director  Stein,  who  is  a 
Swiss  citizen,  recently  visited  the 
United  States  for  a  short  stay  and 
his  shrewd  observations  will  inter- 
est those  who  care  for  constructive 
criticism  and  enlightened  advice.) 


Every  day  the  Association  for  the 
distribution  of  beer  in  Germany,  of 
which  I  am  the  director,  sends  one 
and  a  half  million  liters  of  beer  to 
our  soldiers  at  the  front. 

"Ever  day  railroads,  motor  trucks 
pack  animals,  steamships  are  carry- 
ing great  shipments  of  beer  to  our 
soldiers  in  Russia,  in  Germany,  and 
in  the  Balkans. 

"The  average  American  cannot 
understand  why  the  German  Gov- 
ernment spends  millions  of  dollars 
and  uses  valuable  transportation 
space  in  carrying  what  you  call  a 
luxury  to  the  front.  But  that  is  just 
the  point.  We  do  not  consider  beer  a 
luxury,  we  consider  it  a  necessity, 
and  we  believe  that  the  health  of 
our  troops  would  suffer  greatly  if 
for  any  reason  the  beer  supply  was 
cut  off. 

"Before  I  came  to  America  I 
could  not  understand  this  attitude 
of  the  American  people.  To  me 
it  seemed  unbelievable  that  Amer- 
ica should  send  an  army  into  a  waste 
country  like    Mexico    and    subject 


them  to  the  dangers  of  poisoned 
water  holes  and  typhoid,  when  you 
might  so  easily  transport  beer.  But 
since  coming  to  America  I  begin  to 
understand.  I  have  visited  your 
drinking  places,  which  are  only  fre- 
quented by  men— where  men  stand 
up  at  a  bar  and  one  man  treats  the 
other  in  succession,  and  where 
drinking  is  more  of  a  business  than 
a  pleasure,  and  where  one  never 
sees  a  woman,  or  if  there  is  a 
woman,  not  of  the  better  class.  In 
Germany  it  is  different.  One  goes 
into  a  German  restaurant  where  the 
whole  German  family  sits  at  a  table 
orders  food  and  drinks  beer. 
The  first  thing  in  the  morning  the 
Muenich  woman  drinks  her  stein  of 
beer,  and  yet  I  know  that  German 
women  do  not  become  slaves  to  the 
habit  the  way  American  women  be- 
come slaves  to  the  cigarette  and 
the  cockail. 

"You  notice  that  the  men  who 
have  been  foremost  in  the  fighting 
around  Verdun  are  the  Branden- 
burgesr,    the     Badeners    and    the 
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Rhinelanders.  These  men  come  from 
provinces  where  more  beer  and  wine 
are  consumed  than  probably  any 
other  territory  in  the  world.  You 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions 
from  this,  as  to  whether  the  mod- 
erate drinking  of  beer  and  wine 
destroys  the  wholesome  strength  of 
the  people  or  breaks  down  manly 
virility,  as  your  fanatical  prohibi- 
tionist says  they  do. 

"Another  thing  not  generally 
known  abroad  is  that  the  Austrian 
army  was  under  strict  prohibition 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
After  the  battles  in  the  Carpathians 
the  Austrian  army  was  reorganized, 
and  one  of  the  first  reforms  was  the 
introduction  of  beer  into  the  army. 
Now  the  Austrians  have  organized 
a  bureau,  such  as  our  German 
bureau,  and  the  Austrian  army  gets 
about  the  same  amount  of  beer  as 
our  own  army.  Since  the  reorgan- 
ization, you  know  that  the  morale 
of  the  Austrian  is  60  per  cent  better 
than  it  was.  I  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply by  this  that  the  improvement  is 
due  to  beer,  but  beer  evidently 
played  a  part,  and  today  the  Aus- 
trian military  chiefs  would  no  more 
thing  of  sending  out  an  army  corps 
without  beer  than  it  would  with- 
out bread. 

"On  the  side  of  the  Allies  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  prohibition  Rus- 
sian army,  nor  the  rum-drinking 
Euglish  who  have  made  the  best 
showing.  The  backbone  of  the  Allies 
is  the  French  army,  who  drink  their 


wine  as  we  Germans  drink  our  beer. 
"I  am  not  attempting  here  to  dis- 
parage the  temperance  movement. 
Only  you  in  America  and  we  on  the 
Continent  have  entirely  different 
views  of  what  constitutes  temper- 
ance. 1  do  not  consider  that  the 
German  who  takes  his  beer  with  his 
meals,  nor  the  Frenchman  who  takes 
light  wine  in  the  same  way.  is  in- 
temperate. I  consider  the  Russian 
peasant,  who  used  to  get  drunk 
every  day  on  vodka,  but  who  now 
that  Russia  has  prohibition,  has  sub- 
stituted varnish  for  vodka,  intem- 
perate. Rut  I  suppose  that  your 
American  prohibitionists  would  class 
all  three  nations  as  intemperate,  and 
the  only  truly  temperate  nation, 
Turkey,  which  drinks  neither  wine 
nor  beer,  nor  hard  liquors. 
"My  own  view  of  what  constitutes 
temperance  agrees  pretty  much 
with  the  French.  If  you  will  read 
the  tract  sent  by  the  French  Medi- 
cal Society  to  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  you  will  see  that  while  the 
men  in  the  trenches  are  warned 
that  a  nip  of  brandy  is  delusive, 
and  strong  liquor  of  every  kind 
habitually  taken  leads  without  fail 
to  disease  of  the  stomach,  liver  and 
mind,  a  distinction  is  made  in  regard 
to  fermented  liquors,  such  as  wine, 
beer  and  cider.  Fermented  liquors 
the  French  soldiers  is  told,  may  be 
safely  used  in  moderation.  This  is 
what  we  on  the  continent  consider 
real  temperance  reform." 

"—The  International" 
April  1916 
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two  travelers 

BY  MAY  S.  GREENWOOD 

One  stood  resplendent  in  the  robes  of  youth, 

Adorned  in  beauty  and  enhanced  by  truth, 
Watching  the  dawn  flame  in  the  eastern  skies, 

He  saw  its  rose-gold  glow  with  glad  suprise, 
He  reached  his  arms  forth  toward  it's  flame  and 
cried: 

"See  the  new  glory  breaking  on  the  way, 
Its  beauty  gives  me  courage  for  to-day." 

So  youth  in  gladness  and  in  ardour  cried, 
And  pressed  on  forward  o'er  the  path  of  life, 

But  one  knelt  in  the  rose-light  of  the  dawn, 
Before  the  image  of  the  crucified; 

The  earthly  sorrows  and  the  worldy  joys, 
Like  useless  garments  here  he  laid  aside. 

With  quiet  faith,  he  meekly  knelt  to  pray: 
"God  give  me  courage  for  my  life  to-day." 

Youth  traveled  onward,  and  the  golden  day 
Broadened  to  high  noon  along  his  way, 

Into  high  noon,  flame  white,  intense  with  heat, 
Youth  found  no  shade  to  rest  his  weary  feet. 

"Where  are  the  beauties  promised  by  the  dawn? 
Alas,  life's  beauties  all  are  gone  he  cried," 

And  faint  beside  the  wayside  would  have  died; 
But  faith,  who  walked  serene  o'er  life's  dull  way, 

Chanced  in  his  journeying  to  pass  that  way; 
Faith  gave  to  youth  new  strength, 

To  his  soul's  eyes 
Faith  offered  strength  and  courage  in  this  wise: 

"Remember,  youth,  that  he  who  walks  with 
God, 
For  life's  rough  pathways  he  is  heaven-shod; 

He  loses  sorrow  with  material  things, 
Life's  crown  is  then  the  cross  to  which  he  clings." 
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Dreamland  Home,  Timbuctoo, 
March  2d,  1870.  This  has  been  a 
fair,  sweet  day — soft  white  clouds 
have  drifted  across  the  sky,  like 
white-winged  angels.  At  noon  I 
walked  over  to  town,  on  an  errand 
for  mother. 

After  returning  I  i  nished  up  my 
lecture  for  Smartsville,  and  then 
took  a  stroll  over  the  hillside  above 
the  house. 

I  will  lecture  at  Smartsville  on 
next  Sunday  evening. 

March  7.  Last  night  I  lectured 
at  Smartsville,  my  collection  was 
$10.75.  Today  came  all  the  way 
from  Timbuctoo  to  Sweetland  and 
lectured  the  same  eve,  collected  $7. 

Tuesday.  Came  to  San  Juan  did 
not  lecture. 

Wednesday.  Lectured  at  San 
Juan  tonight  to  a  good  house,  my 
collection  was  $7.25. 

Intend  to  go  to  Columbia  Hill  to- 
morrow. 

Thursday.  Came  to  Columbia  Hill 
by  stage,  through  a  snow  storm,  but 
it  cleared  this  afternoon.  I  spoke 
to  a  small  but  very  attentive  audi- 
ence and  my  collection  was  $5. 


I  shall  speak  again  on  tomorrow 
evening,  and  go  next  day  to  Bloom- 
field. 

Friday.  Lectured  in  the  School- 
house  tonight  to  a  fine  audience, 
after  the  lecture,  at  which  my  col- 
lection was  $10.00,  I  spent  the  rest 
of  the  evening  entertaining  others, 
and  hope  I  succeeded  in  helping 
them  to  enjoy  themselves.  Met 
and  was  introduced  to  Jeff  Erwin, 
a  nice  fellow  from  Texas. 

Saturday.  Came  to  Humbug,  or 
North  Bloomfield,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called. 

Lectured  tonight  in  Mont- 
gomery's hall,  to  a  very  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience,  which  gave 
a  collection  of  $20.00. 

I  was  introduced  today  and  this 
evening,  to  a  great  many  people. 

Sunday.  Lectured  here  again  to 
an  overflowing  house,  my  collection 
was  $23.00. 

After  the  lecture  went  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  Rogers,  then  took  a 
ride  down  the  road  with  a  party  of 
young  folks,  then  back  to  the  hotel. 

Monday,  March  14.  Came  to 
Moore's  Flat,  and  spoke  to  a  crowd- 
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My  collection  was  $21.00. !  driver,  and  ran  down  the  hill,  into 

a  deep  canyon. 
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ed  house. 

Tuesday.  Lectured  again  to  a 
larger  crowd  than  ever,  who  gave  a 
collection  of  $27.50. 

Ves  and  I  took  dinner  today  with 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Hickey,  by 
special  invitation. 

Wednesday.  Spoke  again  to  an- 
other crowded  house,  many  people 
were  standing  at  all  my  meetings 
here.  My  collection  tonight  was 
$21.50. 

Thursday,  March  17,  1870.  This 
has  been  a  day  of  adventure,  start- 
ed from  Moore's  Flat  for  North 
Bloomfield  in  a  snow  storm.  The 
stage  was  loaded,  seven  passengers 
and  the  driver. 

The  horses  balked  on  Woolsey's 
hill,  one  of  them  fell  over  the  wag- 
on tongue,  and  they  had  to  unhar- 
ness the  team  to  get  him  up.  After- 
wards   he    broke    loose    from     the 


The  driver  and  one  passenger  fol- 
lowed him  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  at  last  caught  him,  brought 
him  baek  and  harnessed  up  once 
more,  but  the  horses  refused  to 
pull,  so  all  of  the  passengers  had  to 
hop  out  in  the  snow.  Ves,  myself, 
and  a  lady  from  the  Flat,  who 
would  weigh  nearly  300  pounds, 
plunged  away  through  the  snow,  for 
nearly  the  quarter  of  a  mile,  when 
the  stage  that  was  again  under  way, 
overtook  us.  When  we  arrived  at 
North  Bloomfield,  I  was  wet  to  the 
waist,  my  feet  were  cold,  and  I  felt 
altogether  miserable.  Ves  stood 
the  trip  better,  and  we  are  now 
comfortable  for  the  night,  but  we 
have  certainly  had  an  unusual  St. 
Patrick's  Day. 


"Gethsemane  and  Other  Writings,"  by  Anna  Morrison    Reed 
whose  name  is  identified  with  the  California  school  of  poets,  is  an  un- 
pretentious little  volumn  containing  a  number  of  lyrics  and   sonnets 
each  of  which  reflects  the  singer's  love  of  nature  and  her  high  ideals. 
The  verse  is  uniformly  graceful,  and  there  is  an  occasional   line  that 
glows  with  poetic  fire.     There  are  reproductions  of  autogiaph  letters 
addressed  to  the  author,  by  Oscar  Wilde,  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  Lucretia 
E.  Garfield,  Joaquin  Miller  and  Julia  D.  Grant.     The  book   is   pub- 
lished by  the  Northern  Crown   Publishing   Company,  Petaluma,  Cal 

— S.  F.  Bulletin 
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EDITORIAL 


BY     ANNA     M.     REED  | 

S>  i 

^  aa  HAT  I  have  been,  lam,  in  principle  and  character,  and 
%JkF/  what  I  am  I  hope    to  continue  to  be.     Circumstances    or 
▼  ▼      opponents  may  triumph  over  my  fortunes,  but  they  will  not 
triumph  over  my  temper  or  my  self-respect." — Daniel  Webster. 


Great  Men  and  Temperance 

TS  it  not  strange  that  wet  England  produced  a  Shakespeare,  wet 
Germany  a  Schiller,  a  Bismarck,  wet  America,  a  Jefferson,  a 
Washington  and  a  Lincoln,  while  prohibition  Turkey  never  produced 
a  single  great  man  in  all  the  centuries  since  Mohammed? 

Its  religion  and  civilization  both  rest  upon  prohibition.  The 
beer  drinking  Bulgars  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  dry  Turks. 
There  is  today  not  a  single  example  of  superior  manhood  in  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  The  prohibition  Turks  trail  at  the  tail  end  of  civilizat- 
tion.  They  are  inferior  in  everything  except  bigotry,  brutality  and 
ignorance.  Prohibition  has  utterly  failed  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
manhood  and  morality  in  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  it  is  a 
success. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  very  few  really  great  men  were 
total  abstainers.  Men  of  character  and  ability,  like  Gladstone, 
Asquith  and  Salisbury;  giants  of  intellect  like  Carlyle,  Macaulay, 
Tennyson,  Bismarck,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Luther,  Bunyan,  Welling- 
ton, Pitt,  Socrates,  Napoleon,  Darwin,  Dickens,  and  a  host  of  others, 
were  temperate,  but  not  total  abstainers. 

Webster,  Hawthorne  and  Clay  were  never  total  abstainers. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  owned  distilleries,  and  Lincoln  ran 
a  tavern  in  Salem  at  one  time  during  his  career. 

— Exchange. 


The  same  old  trick  of  the  last  prohibition  campaign  in  this 
State  is  being  worked  again. 

Campaigners  and  literary  experts  devoted  to  that  cause  are 
writing  about  "the  line-up  against  the   saloon,"    and    various   quota- 
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tions  are  made  from  the  forces  "behind  the  anti-saloon  movement." 
Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is   there   is    no   anti-saloon 
movement  before  The  People  of    California;    no   anti -saloon 
question  will  be  voted  upon  by  the  The  People   of  California 
in  November  next. 

There  is  no  anti-saloon  problem  at  issue  before  the 
voters,  any  more  than  there  is  one  of  the  extermination  of 
the  sparrows. 

Why  are  not  the  prohibitionists  honest  in  this  matter?  They 
appeal  to  The  People  for  signatures  for  two  Initiatives  to  be  voted 
upon  by  the  sovereigns. 

One  they  themselves  stamped  "Prohibition.''  The  other  they 
themselves  called  "Partial  Prohibition."  And  yet  when  they  appear- 
ed before  the  Appellate  Court  they  repudiated  the  latter  title  under 
which  they  had  procured  signatures,  declaring  that  it  was  not  partial 
prohibition,  but  was  simply  a  measure  to  "regulate  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  second  proposal  is  not  an  anti- saloon  issue.  It  is  much 
more  than  an  effort  to  regulate  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  a  scheme  to 
throttle  the  wine  industry  of  California.  It  is  a  measure  as  obnox- 
ious as  prohibition  itself. 

Under  an  alias  and  behind  a  mask  it  presents  prohibition  in 
the  garb  of  an  anti-saloon  measure.  Under  it  no  hotel,  restaurant  or 
cafe  could  serve  California  wine  with  meals. 

No  commercial  body,  fraternal  organization,  or  individual  giv- 
ing a  public  banquet  at  a  place  of  public  resort  could  offer  wine  to  its 
guests.  No  club  could  serve  wine  to  its  members.  No  Summer  re- 
sort could  offer  or  give  away  wine  to  its  patrons.  No  grocery  store  or 
family  liquor  store  could  sell  wine  in  sealed  packages  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises. 

More  than  that:  Suppose  a  man  desired  to  take  his  family  to 
Santa  Cruz  for  two  or  three  months  during  the  Summer.  He  could 
not  buy  any  wine  there: 

First — Because  there  is  no  wine  made  there — and  this  law  pro- 
hibits its  sale  anywhere  save  at  the  place  of  manufacture. 

Second — Because  Santa  Cruz  is  not  the  "permanent  home"  of 
these  visitors — and  no  man  can  get  liquor  save  to  be  drank  in  his  per- 
manent home. 

This  measure  would  debar  any  Eastern  visitor  from  proem  ing 
a  glass  of  wine  anywhere  within  the  State  of  California. 

It  would  prevent  many  State  Officers  here  in  Sacramento  from 
having  wine  at  their  maels  in  their  residences — for  Sacramento  is  not 
their  "permanent  home." 

The  thing  is  one  of  the  most  iniquitious  offenses  against  person- 
al liberty  and  the  sacredness  of  individual  rights  ever  thought  of  any- 
where. It  is  a  fraud  when  it  masquerades  under  the  alias  of  "an 
anti-saloon  proposition."  It  is  a  farce  when  it  claims  to  be  merely  a 
measure  to  "regulate  the  liquor  traffic." 

And  is  it  an  imposition  throughout  upon  the  voter,  because  it 
does  not  staud  out  in  the  sunlight  under  its  true  colors. 

—SACRAMENTO  BEE 


LAW  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  JUSTICE 


Be  Careful  With  Your  Ballot  In  \9\6 


Reproduced  From  The  Issue  Of  August  1915 


By    Anna 

IN  AN  AGE  so  material  as  this, 
there  is  no  right  more  sacred  than  the 
rights  of  property  honestly  acquired. 

Even  under  these  unprecedented 
conditions,  conveniences  and  luxury 
and  prosperity,  never  in  the  world's 
history,  could  such  humiliation  be- 
heaped  upon  the  individual,  or  the 
family,  by  sudden  poverty. 

The  Property  Rights  of  thous- 
ands of  people  are  threatened  by 
the  two  proposed  Amendments  put 
forth  by  the  convention  of  "Would- 
be"  Reformers,  that  met  in  Fresno 
on  the  2nd  of  last  June,  and  which 
they  intend  to  submit  to  the  voters 
of  California  in  November,  1916. 

The  radicals  at  that  conference 
were  in  favor  of  giving  no  quarter 
to  the  liquor  interests  and  to  in- 
clude wine  in  the  "forbidden 
drinks,"  but  they  were  voted  down, 
but  did  manage  to  get  a  total  pro- 
hibition amendment  for  the  bal- 
lot. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1  will  be  the 
total  prohibition  bill,  and  will  go  in- 
to effect  on  January  1,  1920.  This 
will  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  importation  of  liquor  intc 
California. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  is  aimed 
directly  at  the  saloon  and  retail 
business.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  the  saloons  will  go 
out  of  business  on  January  1,  1918, 
bnt  thereafter  liquor  can  be  pur- 
chased in  drug  stores  or  from  the 
manufacturers  in  two  gallon  lots, 
provided  it  is  delivered  to  a  bona 
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fide  resident. 

All  acts  that  seize  with  out  due 
compensation,  the  means  of  livli- 
hood,  and  property  of  others,  should 
be  branded  as  piracy. 

If  both  or  either  of  these  Amend- 
ments become  law,  thousands  of 
tax  paying  industrious  people  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
suffer  unmerited  hardship  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  property  and 
the  destruction  of  their  vocation. 

Of  all  the  beverages  of  many 
lands,  wine  and  beer  alone  nourish 
human  life,  and  under  just  law, 
should  be  rated  as  any  other  food 
product,  regulated  by  purefood 
laws. 

Sixty  breweries  in  California  pro- 
duce 1,350,000  barrels  of  beer  an- 
nually. They  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $50,000,000  and  indirectly 
support  20,000  people,  4,000  being 
inside  employees  with  wages  aggre- 
gating $6,000,000  a  year.  The  brew- 
eries use  47,250,000  pounds  of  bar- 
ley and  1,350,000  pounds  of  hops  an- 
nually. On  beer  alone  the  United 
States  government  receives  a  rev- 
enue of  about  $2,000,000  a  year  from 
California. 

Wine  or  beer,  perfected  by  legit- 
imate process  and  used  temperately 
do  not  contain  enough  alcohol  to  be 
a  menace  to  health  or  life. 

If  license  and  taxation  legitimize 
a  business,  there  is  nothing  unlaw- 
ful in  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. And  yet  "Uncle  Sam,"  a 
partner  in  whatever  crime  may  be 


INVOLVED,    has     DISCRIMINATED     a- 

gainst  those  who  have  invested  in 
such  traffic,  by  placing  upon  it  ex- 
tortionate and  unjust  tax  and  li- 
cense, out  of  all  proportion  to  tax- 
ation on  other  things. 

Suffering  for  years  under  this  un- 
just discrimination,  the  wine  and 
beer  industries,  are  now  threatened 
by  sudden  confiscation,  by  a  horde 
of  fanatics,  who  have  cursed 
America  from  it's  earliest  history. 
In  every  period  of  our  national  ex- 
istence they  have  brought  some  dis- 
aster upon  us.  The  greatest  being 
our  Civil  War. 

The  most  of  their  interference  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  Religious 
Liberty,  but  now  our  civil  liberty 
is  threatened. 

They  would  revive,  if  they  could, 
the  Blue  Laws  which  terrorized  the 
early  days  of  Connecticut  and  other 
portions  of  New  England.  And 
tell  us  what  we  must  eat,  and  drink 
and  wear,  in  a  "Seemly  Manner," 
and  so  "Straight  Jacket"  the  people 
into  their  idea  of  decency. 

I  believe  that  the  Creator  knew 
what  He  was  about,  when  He  placed 
temptation  in  the  way  of  man,  and 
told  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  OR 


TAKE  THE  CONSEQUENCES. 

That  is  good  law.  But  fanatics 
would  improve  upon  it.  They  as- 
sume that  they  can  make  a  better 
law  than  that  laid  down  by  the 
Author  of  Existence. 

The  prohibition  pirates  propose 
to  go  farther,  and  add  injury  to  in- 
sult by  going  into  your  pocket  and 
confiscating  what  is  ours  by  every 
right  of  God  and  man. 

DON'T  LET  THEM  DO  IT 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  senti- 
mental twaddle,  and  maudlin  ap- 
peals of  people  who  have  degener- 
ate offspring.  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  send  them  all  to  a  public  institu- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  state  and 
that  is  where  incompetents  belong, 
than  to  try  to  save  them,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  saner  people,  by  confisca- 
tion of  rights  and  property. 

Everything  in  the  world  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  and  comfort 
of  man. 

Only  through  the  education 
of  the  people,  in  the  principles  of 
true  liberty  and  justice  and  how 
to  use  and  not  abuse  the  bounty  of 
God,  can  we  hope  for  any  real  re- 
form and  progress  for  the  human 
race. 
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Fair  Play  to  All  and  Especially  to  the  Poor 


P^M  ROHIBITION  is  a  men- 
\\  ace  to  the  civil  and  relig- 
II  ious  liberty  of  the  Amer- 
»g)  ican  people.  It  is  un- 
American,  in-temperate,  non-script- 
ural and  un-Christian. 

If  this  statement  can  be  proven, 
then  every  honest-minded  voter 
in  the  State  of  California 
should  rally  around  the  polls  at  the 
coming  election  in  November, 
and  by  an  avalanche  of  ballots, 
so  overwhelmingly  defeat  this  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing  as  to  effect- 
ually silence  the  bleating  of  this 
lamb  and  the  growl  of  this  wolf  for 
many  years  to  come. 

This  article  or  booklet,  entitled 
''Temperance  versus  Prohibition," 
is  self-explanatory,  because  real 
temperance  is  eternally  opposed  to 
that  which  is  called  Prohibition,  the 
very   object  of    this    objectionable 


propaganda;  is  opposed  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  real  temper- 
ance. 

In  1215,  Magna  Charta  was  signed, 
proclaiming  freedom  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race;  in  1776,  we  as  Americans 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  England,  and 
under  the  matchless  Constitution  be- 
came a  free  nation  with  civic  and 
religious  liberty.  In  the  Civil  War, 
we  settled  for  ever  the  question  of 
slavery  in  America,  and  yet  from 
time  to  time  we  are  confronted  at 
our  polls  with  this  insidious  slavery 
called  Prohibition,  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  religiun  and  perverting  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible. 

If  these  men  would  teach  and 
preach  temperance  as  laid  down  in 
the  Holy  Book,  and  as  exemplified 
by  the  life  and  teachings  of  the 
Great  Christ,  then  they  would  have 
the  undivided  support  of  the  Christ- 
ian  world,    but  neither  the  object 
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sought  nor  the  method  of  obtaining 
this  result  is  in  any  way  akin  to  the 
methods  of  temperance  and  self- 
control  as  taught  by  the  Master. 

There  is  decidedly  a  moral  side  to 
this  question,  as  there  must  be  to  all 
such  matters,  but  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  make  this  a  religious  issue 
than  the  policy  of  Canal  Tolls  or  the 
Mexican  situation,  and  when  our 
friends  of  the  Prohibition  party  as- 
sume a  monopoly  of  virtue,  and  at- 
tempt to  corner  the  market  on  re- 
ligious truth  by  misrepresenting  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  seems  to  me  that  some  Lead- 
er within  the  ranks  of  the  organized 
and  authorized  Church,  as  Custod- 
ian of  the  Faith,  should  lift  his 
voice  in  protest. 

In  a  wealth  of  texts  running 
throughout  the  entire  Book — too 
numerous  to  be  here  quoted,  but 
served  in  the  Appendix  to  this  little 
article,  in  order  that  Bible  stud- 
ents may  see  for  themselves — there 
can  be  found  no  justification  for 
Prohibition,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Nazarite,  in  Numbers,  Sixth 
chapter  and  Third  verse,  but  that 
even  this  is  but  temporary  is  shown 
by  the  Twentieth  Verse  in  the  same 
Chapter. 

When  John  the  Baptist,  who  was 
a  Nazarite  and  an  ascetic,  came 
neither  eating  nor  drinking,  the  un- 
believers said  he  had  a  devil  and 
was  a  fool.  When  Jesus,  the  nor- 
mal, the  perfect  and  temperate  man 
came  eating  and  drinking,  they 
called  him  a  wine-bibber  and  a  glut- 
ton. His  first  miracle  at  Cana  of 
Galilee,  when  at  the  wedding  feast 
He  changed  the  water  into  wine, 
doing  instantaneously  that  which 
He  as  the  God  of  Nature  was  doing 


then,  is  doing  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  long  as  the  precious 
grape  is  planted,  He  very  pointedly 
gave  His  sanction  to  the  use  of  wine 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  and 
helpful  of  the  products  of  Old  Moth- 
er Earth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Jesus  looked 
upon  the  wine  industry  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  that  the  good  God 
has  ever  intended  that  His  children 
shall  enjoy  all  of  the  innocent  pleas- 
ures, appetites  and  desires  of  life  by 
using  and  not  abusing  them.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  of  itself;  it  is  only 
when  we  make  it  wrong;  and  it  is 
very  clear  to  my  mind  that  when 
the  Prohibitionists  try  to  add  to  the 
Ten  Commandments,  they  are  not 
only  trying  to  force  a  burden  upon 
the  shoulders  of  humanity,  repug- 
nant to  all  liberty,  insolent  in  its 
claim,  and  offensive  in  its  motive, 
but  that  they  are  so  foolish  and 
vain  as  to  try  to  add  to  God's  perfect 
plan,  and  thereby  invite  upon  them- 
selves the  curse  mentioned  in  the 
Eighteenth  Verse  of  the  Twentieth 
Chapter  of  Revelations.  The  claim 
made  by  some  ignorant  persons  that 
the  wine  Jesus  made  at  Cana,  and 
referred  to  and  doubtless  used  on 
many  other  occasions,  wasfTerment- 
ed  grape  juice,  is  of  course,  too  silly 
for  serious  thought. 

The  subtle  and  malicious  doctrine 
of  Prohibition  has  so  wormed  itself 
into  some  "churches"  of  America 
that  they  will  ostracize  and  degrade 
any  one  who  dares  to  produce  or  sell 
the  "vile  stuff,"  but  smugly  smile 
and  acquiesce  in  the  personal  privi- 
lege of,  perhaps,  fifty  per  cent  of 
their  members  who  buy  and  use  it. 
"Woe  unto  you,  scribes,  Pharisees 
and   hypocrites."      Why     will    not 
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these  fanatics  learn  that  it  is  not 
so  much  what  goes  into  the  mouth 
that  does  harm  but  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mouth,  in  words 
born  of  thoughts  in  a  narrow  and 
bigoted  heart? 

In  a  recent  campaign  in  a  city 
near  by,  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
so-called  leaders  of  the  movement 
there,  words  that  were  so  bitter,  so 
libellous,  so  blasphemous,  and  so 
false,  that  I  had  honestly  rather  be 
some  of  the  barkeepers  1  know,  and 
judged  before  God's  throne,  than  be 
these  men— and  one  of  them,e  clerical 
leader,  was  known  at  that  time  to 
have  been  caught  in  a  certain  cafe 
in  Los  Angeles  drinking  wine  with  a 
young  girl. 

Oh,  let  us  be  reasonable,  men  and 
women  of  California.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  the  saloons,  the  breweries, 
or  the  wine  men,  but  I  do  believe  in 
fair  play  and  a  square  deal  for  all, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  the  ignorant 
fanatics  and  the  misguided  good 
people  who  would  bind  you  into  be- 
lieving that  so-called  Prohibition 
would  bring  about  the  millennium 
in  California,  instead  of  the  injustice 
and  real  harm  it  would  work. 

NOT  NAZARITE  BUTNAZARENE 

I  urge  you  not  to  follow  the  Naz- 
arites,  but  to  follow  the  Nazarene. 
There  are  many  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
p'e  who  have  studied  this  question  of 
temperance  from  the  Bible  view- 
point, and  know  that  real  temper- 
ance is  always  opposed  to  Prohibi- 
tion, and  yet,  often,  they  dare  not 
publicly  say  so  for  fear  of  some 
church  board;  hence,  they  who 
should  be  the  free  prophets  of  God  to 
speak  the  truth  are  held   in   slavery 


through    fear    of   an    ecclesiastical 
court. 

The  logical  result  of  Prohibition 
would  lead  to  tyranny,  both  ecclesia- 
stically and  civilly.  The  Divine  Right 
of  Kings  would  be  again  established. 
We  fought  against  and  overthrew 
"Taxation  without  Representation" 
in  1776,  and  recently  we  have 
achieved  another  victory  by  giving 
women  the  vote — and  now  we  are 
asked  to  shackle  our  liberty  by  an 
unnatural  and  fanatical  law.  We 
are  guaranteed  the  right  to  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," but  here  we  would  stultify 
this  promise,  and  by  legislation 
would  invade  the  sacred  precincts 
of  personal  opinion  and  tell  the  in- 
telligent people  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can Republic  what  we  shall  eat, 
what  we  shall  drink,  and  soon,  I 
presume,  we  shall  have  the  curfew 
law  for  all  adults  and  the  Puritan 
blue  laws  as  to  when  we  may 
whistle,  smile  or  caress  our  children. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  the  State  of 
California  should  vote  "dry"  in  next 
November,  that  not  only  would  a 
grave  injustice  be  done  to  the  vini- 
culturists  and  many  other  law-abid- 
ing, taxpaying  citizens  of  our  com- 
monwealth, but  that  the  State  would 
be  seriously  handicapped  by  the  great 
es.t  crop  of  blind  pigs  ever  known,  for 
this  particular  kind  of  lawless  ani- 
mal seems  to  grow,  like  alfalfa, 
after  the  sandstorm  of  Prohibition 
has  swept  over  the  land.  I  hold 
that  "Prohibition,"  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  "Temperance,"  is  pirati- 
cal, because  the  two  terms  are  as 
unrelated  as  black  and  white,  and 
Prohibition  as  we  know  it  violates 
the  sancity  of  the  church  and  of  the 
home.     There  is  more  physical   suf- 
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fering  caused  by  overeating  than  by 
overdrinking,  and  each  of  these  ex- 
cesses can  only  be  controlled  by  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  in- 
dividual determination  to  be  tem- 
perate in  all  things.  This  is  the  on- 
ly satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem; it  is  economic  and  personal, 
and  that  is  why  the  world  is  daily 
growing  more  temperate,  in  spite  of 
Prohibition  and  its  leaders,  rather 
than  because  of  it.  If  some  of  our 
reformers  would  only  begin  at  home 
and  leave  God's  world  to  be  run  by 
God's  laws,  then  humanity  would  be 
glad  indeed. 

Self  righteous  people  are  as  distaste- 
ful to  us  today  as  were  their  ances- 
tors in  the  time  of  Jesus,  and 
nothing  seems  to  make  them  feel 
quite  so  virtuous  as  demanding  that 
other  people  conform  to  the  same 
narrow  rules  which  they  have  pre- 
scribed for  themselves. 

The  case  against  Prohibition  is  so 
strong  among  all  intelligent  people 
that  we  really  need  not  fear  the  re- 
sult in  the  November  election,  for 
the  people  of  California  are  too 
wise,  and  have  had  too  much  ex- 
perience with  reformers,  to  be  de- 
ceived. It  is  a  generally  admitted 
fact  that  legal  Prohibition  increases 
private  intemperance,  and  that  it 
would  practically  amount  to  con- 
fiscation of  great  property  inter- 
ests, which  is  morally  and  legally 
wrong.  Again  we  are  asked  to 
strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels. 
Prohibition  only  brings  discomfort 
to  those  who  are  financially  weak; 
for  those  who  are  able  to  be- 
long to  clubs  and  simiiiar  so- 
cieties, it  is  easy  to  get  what  you 
want.  In  other  words,  it  is  class 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  rich, 


for  in  Prohibition  towns  it  is  well 
known  that  with  money  you  can 
get  what  you  wish — no  money,  then 
nothing  to  drink;  hence  it  is  unfair 
to  the  poor  man,  and  middle  class, 
if  instead  of  all  this  nonsense  about 
Prohibition,  we  could  have  social 
public  restaurants  or  "beer  gar- 
dens," as  in  Germany,  where  the 
family  might  enjoy  a  glass  of  beer 
and  listen  to  good  music.  The  rich 
man  has  his  club,  his  travel,  his 
library,  golf,  motor  car,  etc.,  and 
Prohibition  will  not  interfere  with 
him,  but  the  poor  man  must  be  de- 
nied even  his  little  oasis  of  sociabil- 
ity among  his  fellows.  Therefore, 
I  urge  the  poor  man  to  stand  for 
his  rights  and  privileges  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  I  plead  for  real  tem- 
perance, for  fair  play  to  all  men, 
for  less  hypocrisy  and  more  sincer- 
ity of  purpose--  not  Prohibition,  but 
a  better  understanding  of  our  fel- 
low man,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
give  him  his  Christian  and  Ameri- 
can rights  to  liberty. 

APPENDIX 

These  texts,  compiled  by  Mr. 
George  G.Brown,  of  Louisville  have 
been  verified,  and  are  given  in  the 
cause  of  Truth. 

OLD  TESTAMENT 
Genesis:     9-20,  21;  9-24;  14-18;  19-32; 

19-33;  19-34;  19-35;  49-11;  49-12. 
Exodus:     29-40. 
Leviticus:     9-9;  23-13. 
Numbers:  6-3;  6-20;  15-5;  15-7;  15-10; 

18-12;  28-7;  28-14. 
Deuteronomy:     7-13;    11-14;    12-17; 

14-23;    14-26;    16-13;    18-4;    28-39; 

28-51;  29-6;  32-33;  32-38. 
Joshua:     9  4;  9-13. 
Judges:  9-13;  13-4;  13-7;  13-14;  19-19. 
First  Samuel:      1-14;  1-15;  1-24;  10-3; 

16-20;  25-18;  25-37. 
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Second   Samuel:     6-19;    13-28;    16-1; 

16-2. 
Second  Kings:     18-32. 
First  Chronicles:     9-29;    12-40;  16-3; 

27-27. 
Second  Chronicles:   2-10;  2-15;  11-11; 

31-5;  32-28. 
Ezra:     6-9;  7-22. 
Nehemiah:      2-1;    5-11;    5-15;    5-18; 

10-37;  10-39;  13-5;  13-12;  13-15. 
Esther:     1-7;  1-10;  5-6;  7-2;  7-7;  7-8. 
Job:     1-13;  1-18;  32-19. 
Psalms:  4-7;  60  3;  75.8;  78-65;  104-15. 
Proverbs:     3-10;  4-17;  9-2;  9-5;  20-1; 

21-17;  23-20;  23-30:  23-31;  31-4;31-6. 
Ecclesiastes:    2-3;  9-7,;  10-19. 
Song  of  Solomon:      1-2;    1-4;    4-10; 

5-1;  7-9;  8-2. 
Isaiah:     1-22;  5-11;  5-12;  5-22;  16-10; 

22-13;  24-7;  24-9;  24-11;  25-6;   27-2; 

28-1;  28-7;  29-9;  36-17;  49-29;  51-21, 

29-9,  36-17,  49-26,  63-2;  65-8. 
Jeremiah:     13-12;  23-9,  25-15,  31-12, 

35-2;  35-5;  35-6;  35-8;  35-14;  40-10; 

40-12;  48-33;  51-7. 
Lamentations-    2-12. 
Ezekiel:     27-18;  44-21. 


Daniel:     1-5;  1-8;  1-16;   5-1;  5-2;  5-4; 

5-23,  10-3. 
Hosea:    2-8;  2-9;  2-22;  3-1;  4-11;  7-5; 

7-14;  9-2;  9-4;  14-7. 
Joel:     1-5;  1-10;  2-19;  2-24;  3-3;  3-18. 
Amos:    2-8;  2-12;  5-1 1;  6-6;  9-13,  9-14 
Micah:     2-11;  6-15. 
Habukkuk:     2-5;  2-15. 
Zephaniah:     1-13. 
Haggai:     1-11;  2-12. 
Zechariah.     9-15;  9-17;  10-7. 

NEW  TESTAMENT 

Matthew:     9-17;  11-19. 

Mark:     2-22;  12-1:  15-23. 

Luke:     1-15;  5-37;   5-38;   5-39;   7;33; 

7-34;  10-34. 
John:    2-3;  2-9;  2-10,  4-46. 
Acts      2-13. 
Romans:  14-21. 
Ephesians:     5-18. 
First  Timothy:    3-3;  3-8;  5-23. 
Titus:     1-7;  2-3. 
First  Peter:    4-3. 
Revelations:     6-6;  14-8;  14-10;  16-19; 

17-2;  18-3;  18-13. 


ON  REACHING  SIXTEEN 

By  Myrle  R.ffampson,  February  2,  1916 


(c&v»JMW^J 


The  subtle  waves  of  age  move  slowly  on, 

And  I,  like  driftwood,  follow  with  the  tide. 

Soon  Time  on  Life's  great  shores  so  broad 
and  wide 
Will  cast  me  with  all  boyhood's  bounties  gone. 
What  pity  gladdest  hours  should  e're  depart, 

That  flowers  fade  before  the  ripening  fruit! 

Manhood   before  me!      Words  themselves 
are  mute; 
I  cannot  speak  the  sadness  of  my  heart. 

I  would  not  leave  the  happy  haunts  I  love; 

1  am  a  monarch  in  my  boyish  bliss; 
Ah,  why  to  further  conquest  must  I  move; 
No  age  can  know  more  joy  than  boyhood's  span; 

No  time  of  later  life  more  sweet  than  this ! 
I  do  not  ever  want  to  be  a  man! 
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Industry  and  Economy 


By  Elbert  Hubbard 


W. 


^<^jl  E  are  changed  through 
y  771  //  our  activities,  and  when 
Jj\  ^V  \M  you  give  a  man  a  pleas- 
0^(^00  urable  job,  put  upon 
him  responsibility,  and  set  him 
to  work,  he  then  for  the  first  time 
gives  bonds  for  his  good  behavior 
and  evolves  virtues  that  make  for 
length  of  days. 

The  only  men  who  build  institu- 
tions are  the  men  who  work,  who 
are  true  to  their  women,  true  to 
their  children,  true,  loyal  and  rever- 
ent toward  old  age. 

All  creeds,  held  simply  as  intel- 
lectual beliefs,  have  small  effect  on 
the  man,  save  as  he  works  up  his  be- 
liefs into  his  daily  toil. 

It  is  all  cause  and  result,  sequence 
and  consequence,  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

In  this  success  there  is  no  myth, 
miracle,  or  mystery.  Metaphysics 
can  be  eliminated. 

These  people  have  prospered  sim- 
ply because  they  have  worked  intel- 
ligently and  have  not  wasted. 

"We  are  strong  only  as  we  lay 
hold  on  the  eternal,"  says  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  And  the  eternal 
to  us,  here  in  the  present,  is  made 
up  of  the  natural  laws  that  surround 
us  — some  of  which  we  know,  feel, 
understand,  and  formulate. 

And  as  the  life  of  the  nation  is 
mirrored  in  the  life  and  evolution  of 
the  individual,  so  the  history  of  the 
people  reveals  the  evolution  and 
growth  of  the  state. 

The  population  of  the  world  today 


is  sixteen  hundred  millions.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  is 
one  hundred  millions. 

The  wealth  of  the  United  States 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  billion  dol- 
lars. The  wealth  of  the  world  is 
four  hundred  and  fifty  billion  dol- 
lars.   " 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  we 
have  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  popu- 
lation, we  own  one-third  of  the 
wealth. 

This  wealth  has  practically  been 
evolved  in  two  hundred  years;  one- 
third  of  it  has  been  amassed  in  the 
last  fifty  years. 

In  England  nine  men  out  of  ten 
die  penniless,  and  sixty  percent  of 
those  who  live  to  be  seventy  years 
of  age  are  a  public-  charge. 

The  vital  things  in  any  community 
are  not  faith  and  belief;  they  are  in- 
dustry and  economy. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "The 
Chosen  People  of  God  are  the 
people  who  till  the  soil  and  do  their 
work  well." 

That  which  makes  or  unmakes  a 
nation  is  the  quiet,  peaceful,  pro- 
ductive life  of  the  people. 

Nations  are  great  through  their 
architects,  engineers,  artists,  teach- 
ers, business  men,  and  workers,  and 
not  through  their  lawyers,  preach- 
ers, and  policemen. 

It  is  commerce — production  and 
distribution  —that  has  given  Ameri- 
ca her  proud  place  among  the  na- 
tions. 

The  sum  of  the  argument  is:  In- 
dividuals at  work  are  safe,  and  a 
nation  is  only  strong  when  its  people 
are  profitable  employed. 

— Hearst  for  July 
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Suggested  by  Reading  "  Stolen  Sweets  "  in  the  Butte  Record. 
Inscribed  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Morrison 


Lady  a  lute  that  long  hath  silent  lain, 
Thrilled  at  the  murmur  of  thy  magic  verse, 
As  if  a  hand  that  long  hath  been  but  dust, 
Had  swept  its  strings  with  deft  and  cunning  art. 
Ah  me!  What  memories  of  a  wasted  youth; 
What  glimpses  of  irrevocable  hours, 
What  faint,  sweet  snatches  of  forgotten  songs; 
What  passionate  kisses  given  to  vanished  lips, 
What  hopes  that  faded,  as  the  lightning  fades, 
Ere    one  can  say- "it  lightens"  rushed  athwart, 
The  past's  dark  concave,  as  thy  music  wierd, 
Awoke  an  answering  echo  in  my  breast. 
'Twas  not  thy  warning-  -for  that  came  too  late, 
That  thrilled  me — rather  'twas  the  hope 
That  thou  whose  soul  is  one  of  fire,  may'st  feel, 
May'st  know— that  thou  hast  written  but  the 

truth. 
For  they,  to  whom  that  revelation  comes, 
Thence  forth  may  swerve  not  from  the  narrow 

path, 
Save  at  their  own  soul's  peril. 

Long  j- ears  ago. 
Upon  a  lofty  eminence  I  stood, 
And  watched  the  waters  of  two  purling  streams, 
One  madly  dashed  adown  a  mountain  gorge, 
Headlong  and  violent  through  chasms  sent, 
By  fierce  convulsions  in  primeval  rock, 
Wasting  its  strength  in  elemental  strife 
And  sinking  ere  it  reached  the  western  sea, 
In  arid  sands— was  lost  fore'er  to  sight. 
The  other  rippled  through  a  flowery  plain, 
And  mingling  with  a  broader  current  found, 
It's  outlet  in  the  ocean  of  the  East. 
So  be  it  with  our  lives.     To  thee,  the  plain, 
The  flowers  along  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
The  stronger  current  that  shall  bear  thee  on 
To  the  broad  ocean  of  Eternity. 
To  me  perforce —the  strife,  the  headlong  plunge, 
The  war  with  nature  and  a  resting  place 
Unmarked  by  aught  save  desolation's  waste," 
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"Rocks  and  the  salt  surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 
Think  it  not  strange  that  one  to  thee  unknown, 
But  who  like  thee  hath  dallied  with  the  muse. 
And  felt  the  unearthly  sweetness  of  her  spell, 
And  who  hath  found  it  but  a  torturing  thrall. 
Should    venture    thus    to    breath    an   earnest 

prayer, 
For  one  whose  very  smile  is  but  a  dream; 
Whose  voice  is  but  such  music  as  one  hears, 
When  slumber  charms  the  senses. 

Fare  the  well! 
0!  be  not  one  of  those  whom  the  Great  Bard 
Whose  song  foreruns  the  ages,  hath  enwrought 
Upon  his  glowing  page!  Oh!  be  thou  warned! 
"Reck  thine  own  reed"  and  so  shall  all  be  well, 
For  genius  such  as  thine,  if  "passion's  slave," 
Kindles  within  the  soul  a  fire  to  scorch, 
Like  Hell's  contagious  blastments;  but  if  tis' 

lain, 
An  humble  offering  at  the  feet  of  Him, 
Who  can  alone  speak  Peace,  thy  spirit  shall  sing, 
In  the  full  choir  of  Heaven  when  time  shall  be 
No  more  forever — nor  evermore  shall  come 
Temptation  to  assail  with  "Stolen  Sweets." 


A.  T.  H. 


Vallejo,  April  1868. 
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Charles  Hanson  Towne,   Munsey's 


I  have  known  sorrow,  therefore  now 
I  know 

The  worth  of  laughter.  1  have  been 
betrayed. 

Tried  in  the  crucible,  utterly  dis- 
mayed; 

Henceforth  with  Truth  forever  let 
me  go. 

I  have  known  men  who  poured  on 
me  their  hate, 

How  closely  now  I  cleave  unto  one 
friend, 


I  have  heard  scandal;    therefore  L 
defend 

The  absent,  when  foul  vultures  dese- 
crate. 

I  have  been  blind  to  goodness:  now 
I  see 

The  glory   of  her  name   all   names 
above. 

I  have  known  Judas;  therefore  give 

me  love 
One  hour,  and  I  will   face  eternity. 
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Continued  from  last  Issue 


Relief 
18,  1870. 
cured   a 


Hill,  Nevada.  Co.,  March 
This  afternoon  Ves  pro- 
horse  and  sleigh,  and  we 
came  from  North  Bloomfield  to  this 
place.  Enjoyed  the  sleigh  ride  over. 
I  lectured  here  in  the  church  this 
evening,  to  a  good  audience,  had  a 
collection  of  $16.50.  There  was 
beautiful  singing  before  and  after 
the  lecture,  by  a  quartette  of  English 
miners.  Stayed  all  night  at  Mr. 
P's  Hotel. 

Saturday.  Came  back  to  North 
Bloomfield  to-day.  Took  dinner 
with  the  family  of  Mr.  Rogers. 
Lectured  in  the  evening  to  a  good 
audience.     Collection  $11.50. 

Sunday,  March  20.  I  am  not  well 
today.  I  shall  spend  the  whole  day 
writing.  I  am  glad  that  I  do  not 
have  to  lecture  tonight,  for  I  am 
tired. 

Monday.  Started  for  Eureka 
South,  (now  known  as  Graniteville), 
at  the  "Backbone,"  a   high   summit 


his  way  to  Eureka,  where  we  arrived 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Eureka  South,  Tuesday,  I  pre- 
sented my  letters  of  introduction  to 
prominent  people  here  today,  sev- 
eral of  the  gentlemen  called,  and  all 
necessary  arrangements  were  made 
for  my  lecture.  I  spoke  in  the  eve- 
ning, at  Eagan's  hall,  to  a  full 
house.  Mr.  Boodey,  who  is  a  prom- 
inent Mason,  introduced  me.  My 
collection  was  $21.75. 

Wednesday.  The  sleigh  came  in 
loaded  tonight.  S.  B.  Brooks  and 
another  lawyer  from  San  Francisco, 
Jeff  Erwin,  and  several  other  pas- 
sengers. I  lectured  tonight  to  a 
very  full  house.  Collection  $20.00. 
After  the  lecture,  the  band  took 
their  places  and  a  dance  followed. 
I  was  introduced  to  S.  B.  Brooks, 
and  everybody  else.  He  knows  my 
Cousin,  Judge  Robert  F.  Morrison, 
of  San  Francisco— knows  him  well. 
Mr.  Boodey  was  my  partner,    he    is 


of  the  Sierras,  we  changed  the  stage  |  a  splendid  man. 

for    a    sleigh.      At  Snow  Tent    we  i     He  resigned  his  place  at  : 

found   Mr.  Boodey    from     Moore's 

Flat,  waiting  for  us,  he  was  also  on 


S.  B.  Brooks,  as  IV 
to  take  me  in-  Mr 


r.  Bi'ooks  wished 
.  Brooks  being  a 
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kind  of  honored  guest.  I  was  glad 
to  see  Jeff  Erwin.  He  came 
up  on  purpose  to  attend  the  dance, 
and  see  and  hear  me  again.  I  wish 
there  were  more  like  him.  May 
success  and  prosperity  be  his.  At 
2  o'clock  a.m.,  I  insisted  on  quitting 
the  dance,  as  I  had  danced  every 
set.  Brother  Ves  and  I,  went  back 
to  the  hotel,  packed  up  for  an  early 
start,  and  went  to  bed.  Will  have 
to  be  up  in  time  to  breakfast  at  six 
in  the  morning. 

Thursday.  We  arose  at  six,  took 
breakfast,  and  then  took  the  sleigh, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
driver,  Mr.  Boodey,  Mr.  Frenchman 
—name  unknown,  Jeff  Erwin,  Emi- 
ly Shaw  and  several  others. 

The  snow  was  frozen  and  some 
three  feet  deep,  and  we  skimmed 
away  in  good  time.  We  went  by 
the  way  of  North  Bloomfield,  leav- 
ing Emily  at  Magenta  Flume,  and 
Mr.  Boodey  at  Snow  Tent.  I  was 
sorry  to  say  good  bye  to  him,  for 
he  is  a  good  man,  and  a  good  friend, 
may  heaven  bless  him  for  his  dis- 
interested kindness  to  me.  We 
changed  from  sleigh  to  stage  at 
North  Bloomfield,  Jeff  Erwin  going 
on  with  us  to  Columbia  Hill.  We 
stayed  by  invitation  at  Mrs.  Bin- 
ney's.  In  the  evening  I  spoke  to  a 
good  audience  in  the  school  house. 
My  collection  was  $18.00. 

Columbia  Hill,  March  25.  This 
has  been  a  sweet,  beautiful  day. 
Have  had  company  all  day.  Jeff 
Erwin  is  still  here,  his  grandfather 
resides  here.  Lectured  tonight  to 
a  very  fine  audience.  Collection 
$25.00.  After  the  lecture  had  a 
little  musical  entertainment,  by  lo- 
cal people  at  Mrs.  Binney's. 
Saturday.  This  morning  I  called  on 


Mrs.  Groves.  At  one  o'clock  Jeff 
Erwin  bid  me  good  bye,  he  goes 
back  to  the  bridge  near  Nevada 
City.  At  2  o'clock  Ves  and  I  start- 
ed for  Cherokee,  Stopping  at  Turn- 
ey's  Hotel.  Lectured  in  the  even- 
ing in  Turney's  hall  to  a  fair  audi- 
ence. I  would  have  had  a  fine  audi- 
ence, but  a  heavy  shower  came  up, 
and  continued  until  after  sundown. 
My  collection  was  $12.25.  Will  re- 
turn home  to  Timbuctoo,  in  a  few 
days. 

On  my  way  home  to  Timbuctoo  I 
lectured  at  each  place  where  I 
stopped  on  the  return  trip.  On  Sun- 
day the  27th  of  March  my  collection 
was  $14.50,  on  Monday  the  28th  it 
was  $16.00,  on  Tuesday  the  29th  it 
was  21.50,  on  Wednesday  the  30th 
$10.35. 

"You  Bet,"  Nevada,  Co.,  April 
23, 1870.  Ves  and  I  came  all  the  way 
from  Timbuctoo,  to  this  place,  on 
horse  back  today.  We  .  are  lodging 
with  Mrs.  Cozzens,  taking  our  meals 
at  the  hotel.  We  have  remained 
here  until  today  the  25th.  I  have 
lectured  twice, on  the  23d  and  24th — 
will  lectured  again  tonight. 

Collection  on  the  23rd  was  $5.25, 
on  the  24th  $5.75.  We  met  with  the 
local  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  on 
Sunday  night. 

Lectured  on  the  evening  of  April 
25th  at  "You  Bet,"  and  my  collec- 
tion was  $8.50. 

I  had  lectured  at  other  places 
nearer  home  on  the  nights  of  April 
1st,  9th,  16  and  17th,  at  which  my 
collections  were  $5.25,  $9.25,  $8.50 
and  $5.50. 

On  my  return  trip  from  "You 
Bet,"  I  lectured  on  the  nights  of 
the  30th  and  31st,  collecting  $9.25 
and  $4.25.     On  our   way  home   we 
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swapped  horses  with  a  great,  fat 
Irishman- -poor  old  "Charlie,"  I 
was  sorry  to  part  with  him. 

Dreamland  Home,  Timbuetoo,  May 
13,  1870,  Have  been  at  home  rest- 
ing for  nearly  two  weeks.  Today 
I  bought  Dreamland  Home  from 
Judge  0.  F.  Redfield.  I  love  the 
place,  though  I  get  but  a  posessory 
title  to  the  land,  The  fruit  and 
flowers  are  a  treasure,  and  the 
water  a  blessing,  and  it  is  really  a 
beautiful  place,  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  hydraulic  mines  of  Timbuetoo 
and  Smartsville. 

On  May  22nd  Ves  and  I  journeyed 
to  Wheatland,  Yuba  County,  to  fill 
my  appointment  to  lecture. 
We  stayed  by  invitation,  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  Dam,  a  prominent 
resident  there.  My  collection  was 
$12.50. 

On  Sunday  May  29th,  we  had 
much  company — James  and  Will 
Vineyard,  Tom  Bourne,  Sam  Car- 
mack,  Mrs.  Viel,and  Alfred  and  Guy 


Linscott.  It  was  like  a  reception 
all  day. 

Monday,  May  30th.  I  am  busy 
today,  have  received  one  letter  and 
one  paper. 

June  1,  1870.  Had  a  letter  from 
Lizzie  today.  They  all  want  me  for 
another  visit  to  Iowa  Hill,  but  I  feel 
that  I  shall  not  go.  I  have  too  much 
to  do,  and  there  is  too  much  depend- 
ing upon  me.  I  have  no  time  for 
myself,  or  any  selfish  pleasure  -my 
life  is  devoted  to  my  duty,  to  my 
mother,  and  those  she  loves,  my 
brothers  and  sister. 

June  2nd.  Will  Vineyard,  the  boys 
and  I  went  to  Bournes  ,  in  Pleasant 
Valley.  The  boys,  (Ves  and  Eddie) 
and  myself  returned  home  the  next 
day.  I  attended  lodge  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Sunday,  June  5th.  Tom  Bourne 
brought  Silvester  and  myself  to 
Wheatland  today,  where  I  lectured 
to  an  overflowing  audience  in  the 
evening.     My  collection  was  $20.00. 


"STOLEN  SWEETS" 

By  Anna  M.  Morrison 

Sweet  with  the  sweetness  of  noxious  fruit — 
Fair  with  the  charm  of  a  siren's  smile, 

Sin  ever  holds  only  suffering  in  store, 

But  not  the  less  does  its  spell  beguile. 

It  steals  like  perfume  from  a  poison  flower, 
To  lull  the  sense  and  to  chill  the  heart; 

It  shines  beyond,  like  the  miraged  bourne. 
That,  as  we  follow,  must  ever  depart. 

Its  memory  comes  like  a  spice  wind,  blown 

Through  a  dread  sirocco,  that  blasts  and  sears 

Till  the  spirit  faints  in  the  laden  heat 

That  dries,  too  oft,  the  repentant's  tears. 

Shun,  O  my  heart!  the  wildering   ways, 

Where  the  flower  and  smile  prove  the  wand- 
erer's bane, 

For  the  "gathered  rose"  is  a  gathered  thorn, 
And  the  "stolen  sweet"  but  a  stolen  pain. 

-The  Butte  Record,  Orovifle,  April   1868, 
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your  cand  of  a  thousand  Dreams 


By  Grower  €.  mcfiimsey 


HAVE  wandered  today  in  fancy  dear 
To  your  land  of  a  thousand  dreams; 
And   heaven   was    mine   for   one   brief 
hour; 

s~t  I  talked  with  you — so  it  seems. 

One  brief,  brief  hour  of  treasured  time, 
With  nothing  to  mar  or  bless 
My  soul,  but  your  own  warm  hand    in    mine; 
And  your  perfecl:  sacredness. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  daffodils 
Seemed  heaven's  own  pearls  for  me; 
And  your  whisper  fond  the  soul's  caress 
Of  life  in  eternity. 

Life,  life  at  last,  where  hopes  were  new; 
And  heaven  that  perfecl;  bliss 
Where  soul  meets  soul  in  unison; 
And  virtue's  eternal  kiss. 

And  taking  your  hand,  (as  I  must  some  day;) 
My  friend  of  a  thousand  dreams; 
I  told  you  of  all  this  great  world's  gains; 
And  its  sorrow  too — it  seems. 

And  trembling,  you  turned,  (as  a  dove  might 

turn) 
To  its  mate,  with  a  song  anew; 
And  I  knew  why   it  was   that   through    life's 

tears, 
God  had  given  me  you — just  you. 

*  *  *  •$*   *  't 

"Your  Land  of  a  Thousand  Dreams,"  is  from  the  pen  of 
Grover  C.  McGimsey,  Northern  California's  gifted  young 
writer.  It  is  one  of  the  selection  of  beautiful  poems, 
soon  to  appear  in  book  form,  from  the  press  of  the 
Northern  Crown  Publishing  Co.  Mr.  McGimsey 's  book 
should  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  every  school  and  public 
library  of  California. 


> 
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&y  T).   W.  Racenscrofi 


DURHAM,  N.  C,  June  21,  1916. -Bugle  calls 
have  had  a  remarkable  effect  in  limbering  up  aged 
muscles  in  this  town.  As  soon  as  the  call  went  out 
for  the  militia  for  Mexican  service  the  Durham 
camp  of  Confederate  veterans  became  much  agitat- 
ed, and  today  the  commander  issued  a  call  for  vol- 
unteers to  which  110  Carolina  "Johnny  Rebs"  have 
al ready  responded . ' ' 

So  you  were  there  at  Gettysburg  when  we  charged  against  the  wall 

And  the  smoke  of  battle  hung  about  dark  as  a  funeral  pall? 

Shake,  old  mate;  you  were  with  Meade,  and  I  was  under  Lee. 

1  was  one  of  the  "old  brigade"  in  Pickets  infantry. 

We  stood  at  the  edge  of  battle  and  watched  the  files  go  by, 

And  listened  to  the  bugle  blasts  that  called  for  men  to  die. 

We  were  the  veteran  reserves,  and  waited  the  word  to  go, 

While  the  dogged  guns  were  barking  defiance  from  foe  to  foe. 

The  slopes  were  green  in  the  morning,  pied  with  the  buttercup's  bloom, 

Which  long  ere  night  closed  in  affright  at  the  cannon's  fearful  boom. 

The  tide  had  turned  against  us  when  the  order  came  to  fill 

A  chosen  detail  to  silence  a  battery  on  the  hill. 

Our  Colonel  stood  before  us  with  sword  half  drawn  and  spoke; 

His  words  were  short  and  ringing  under  the  battle's  smoke: 

"A  hundred  golden  dollars  for  every  man  who  goes 

With  me  to  quiet  the  rifles  of  our  enfilading  foes." 

The  men  were  at  attention,  and  when  thev  heard,  the  word 

They  silently  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  and  never  a  soldier  stirred. 

"Five  hundred,  and  who  is  with  me?     Who's  first  to  give  his  name? 

A  thousand?"  and  the  veterans  still  stood  so  wondrous  tame. 

The  colonel  flung  his  sword  aloft  and  cursed  the  file  and  said: 
"I'd  rather  eharge  the  hill  alone  than  live  with  a  coward's  dread, 
If  any  dare  follow  let  him  come.      Foward!     I'm  in  the  van 
For  the  honor  of  North  Carolina!"  The  line  moved  as  one  man. 

There  was  just  an  instant's  silence — as  a  strong  man  stints  his  breath- 
Then  the  rebel  yell  went  heavenward  as  the  file  went  out  to  death. 
War's  din  broke  out  yet  fiercer,  but  hurrying  feet  went  on; 
The  ranks  grew  thin  and  thinner  under  the  noonday  sun. 

*        *        * 

Have  you  ever  charged  in  the  front  of  guns  when   the   breath  of   Hell 
swept  by, 
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And  wiped  a  brother's  blood  from  your  eyes  without  stopping  to  see  him 

die? 
Have  you  ever  drank  the  bitter  draughts  that  breathe  from  iron  war, 
With  the  flashing  steel  and  the  rifle's  peal  as  you  follow  the  Martial  star? 

God!     What  a  field  of  fighting,  with  gory  corpses  strewn! 

And  many  a  pallid  eye  that  night  looked  up  at  the  paler  moon, 

And  many  a  widow  and  mother  wept  when  the  news  of  the  battle  spread. 

But  it  was  a  glorious  charge  they  made,  the  living — and  the  dead. 

Now  the  troubled  drum  with  its  ruffled  thrum  calls  us  again  to  the  fight, 
And  the  world  will  tremble  beneath  our  tread  when  the  Blue  and  the  Grey 

unite. 

We'll  pluck  the  plumes  from  the  cactus  bird  if  roused  to  righteous  wrath. 
And  the  yellow  strip  just  south  of  us  will  make  for  us  just  a  path. 

A  path  of  gore  and  glory;  a  path  for  order  and  law: 
From  gulf  to  gulf,  from  sea  to  sea  from  Sonora  to  Panama. 
We'll  be  touching  elbows  as  we  go  with  Old  Glory  waving  free, 
And  the  bastard  banners  of  Mexico  shall  be  swept  into  the  sea. 

— Petaluma  Courier,  June  22,  1916 


"The  Northern  Crown  Publishing  Company,  which  has  been  in 
this  city  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  has  moved  its  plant  to  Ukiah, 
and  the  magazine  will  hereafter  be  issued  from  that  town. 

"Mrs.  Anna  M.  Reed,  the  proprietor,  came  to  Petaluma  at  the  earn- 
est solicitation  of  local  people  and  began  the  publication  of  the  Daily 
Independent,  which  was  consolidated  with  the  Courier  three  years  ago. 
She  was  publishing  her  monthly  magazine  from  the  same  plant,  and  ran 
also  a  job  office.  After  the  absorption  of  the  Independent,  she  has  con- 
tinued her  magazine  and  devoted  her  time  to  that  and  to  lecturing.  The 
illness  of  her  son,  who  has  had  to  leave  here  three  winters  on  account  of 
his  poor  health,  decided  her  to  return  to  Ukiah,  where  she  has  a  beautiful 
home,  and  a  building  of  her  own  for  an  office.  Two  of  her  daughters  also 
live  there,  where  they  went  from  Petaluma,  Mrs.  Ed  Keller  and  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Shattuck.  She  will  devote  her  energies  to  her  magazine,  and  to  the 
publication  of  books  and  also  radiate  from  the  Mendocino  county  capital 
on  her  lecturing  tours." — Petaluma  Daily  Courier. 
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EDITORIAL 
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BY     ANNA     M.     REED  | 

5  I 

.  ^  *W  HAT  I  have   been,  lam,   in  principle  and  character,   and 
(&&/  what  I  am  I  hope    to   continue  to  be.     Circumstances    or 
▼  ▼      opponents  may  triumph  over  my  fortunes,  but  they  will  not 
triumph  over  my  temper  or  my  self-respect." — Daniel  Webster. 


IN  April  1904,  the  ''Northern  Crown'-  was  founded  by  its 
present  Editor  and  Proprietor,  and  the  first  number  issued  at  Ukiah, 
as  a  periodical  of  literature  and  advertising.  Devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Northern  California,  and  in  a  broader  sense,  to  our  whole 
country  and  all  humanity. 

Independent  in  its  policy,  and  its  mission  to  give  a  fairminded 
presentation  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  a  setting  forth  of  TEUTH 
for  the  DEFENSE,  BELIEF,  and  BENEFIT  of  the  PEOPLE. 

From  this  policy,  and  intention  it  has  never  departed,  and 
never  have  they  been  more  pronounced,  than  in  the  defense  of  the 
Hopgrower,  and  the  Grapegrower,  and  all  concerned,  in  saving  our 
great  representative  industries.  For  various  reasons  we  have  seen 
fit  to  return  to  Mendocino  County,  as  our  field  of  endeavor  lies  to  the 
northward,  in  aiding  the  development  of  the  superior  section  of  this 
peerless  state,  and  the  advertisement  of  its  resources. 

To  this  end  we  invoke  the  co-operation  of  all  fair-minded  and 
public  spirited  citizens,  and  believe  that  we  shall  receive  in  the  future 
that  which  has  been  ours  in  the  past — a  hearty  appreciation  of  our 
work  along  these  lines. 

That  the  talent  and  genius  of  the  people  of  Northern  California. 
may  have  a  medium  of  expression — that  its  history  may  be  recorded 
in  reliable  descriptive  articles — that  its  wonderful  scenery  may  be 
presented  to  the  world  in  beautiful  illustration^  help  us  to  make  the 
Northern  Crown  worthy  of  its  name — given  for  the  Constellation 
"Corona  Borealis, "  (The  Northern  Crown)  which  guards  our  northern 
heavens. 

Like  the  immortal  Emerson,  we  have  "hitched  our  wagon  to  a 
star,"  and  its  light  is  our  inspiration.  The  diamonds  of  this  crown, 
glisten  nightly  in  the  distant  skies,  an    as  Athens  and  the   islands   of 
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Xaxos  and  Crete  have  the  same  latitude  as  localities  in  California,  we 
hare  facilities  for  viewing  the  interesting  group,  at  the  same  altitude 
as  the  star  gazers  of  old. 

For  instance,  in  Benecia  it  is  seen  as  from  Athens;  in  San  Luis 
Obispo,  higher  aloft,  as  from  the  island  of  Crete,  and  when  on  the 
meridian  of  San  Diego  it  hovers  in  the  zenith,  as  over  Babylon. 

Commencing  on  the  east  side,  its  starry  gems,  which  form  two- 
thirds  of  a  circle,  are  named  from  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
Iota,  Epsilon.  Delta,  Gamma,  Alpha  (also  named  Alphtcca)  Beta. 
Theta. 

There  is  a  mythological  fable  that  the  Constellation  is  the 
Crown  of  Ariadne,  placed  in  the  heavens  by  the  order  of  Bacchus. 
It  is  north  of  the  Celestial  Equator,  and  Bose  O'Halloran,  our  distin- 
guished woman  astronomer  has  said  ot  it:  ; "There  is  a  certain  aptness 
in  using  its  name  for  a  California  publication,  as  its  most  northerly  and 
most  southerly  declination  very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  most 
northerly  and  most  southerly  latitude  of  this  state. ':  Of  course  it 
must  be  remembered  that  as  our  globe  rotates,  the  Constellation  also 
comes  overhead  in  every  other  region  within  the  same  latitude.  So 
it  has  shone  on  Babylon,  and  glittered  over  Classic  Greece,  while 
Sapho  sung:  and  immortalized  in  fabled  story,  the  Crown  of  the  fair 
daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete. 

Its  identification  with  the  name  of  this  magazine,  can  but  lead 
to  higher  thought  and  research,  and  nobler  things,  along  the  lines  of 
art  and  literature,  and  save  us  from  the  sensationalism  and  meretric- 
ious methods  of  much  of  our  modern  journalism. 

From  December  1908  to  June  1916.  the  Northern  Crown  was 
issued  from  the  office  of  The  Northern  Crown  Publishing  Co.,  at 
Petaluma.  Sonoma  County. 

"With  this  number — July  1916.  we  resume  it's  publication  from 
the  office  of  the  same  company,  at  Ukiah. 

*b      *te>      *k* 

WE  regret  that  owing  to  our  moving  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  Typographical  Union,  the  label  will  not  appear  on  the  July  cover 
page.  But  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Internation- 
al headquarters,  it  will  again  appear.  We  believe  that  organized 
labor  is  the  hope  of  the  people  of  America,  and  that  through  Organ- 
ized Labor,  all  measures  for  their  relief  and  true  independence  will  be 
accomplished.  Therefore  we  employ  union  help,  pay  union  wages, 
and  keep  union  hours. 
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WE  are  publishing  the  following  statistics  as  to  dependent  children 
in  Kansas,  the  great  prohibition  state,  for  the  benefi  of  our  readers,  but, 
especially  for  the  man,  who  was  a  fellow  passenger  to  Willits,  on  the  N. 
W.  P.  train  oqymrsday,  July  13th.  THe  looked  like  a  prosperous  business 
man,  but  must  have  been  a  "dismantled"  clergyman,  in  prohibition  cam- 
paign work,  as  his  statements  were  false  in  every  particular,  and  a  mis- 
representation of  statistics,  equal  to  those  compiled  for  the  Drys  by  the 
notorious  Harry  Hammond'  for  the  campaign  of  1914. 

The  man  whose  name  we  did  not  learn,  made  the  emphatic  and  re- 
peated statement,  in  the  presence  of  a  car  full  of  passengers,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics,  there  were  but  Fourteen  (14)  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

He  had  the  Fourteen  (14)  alright,  but  it  is  Fourteen  (14)  INSTITU- 
TIONS for  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN-not  Fourteen  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. We  hope  that  a  copy  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Northern 
Crown,  may  reach  the  eye  of  every  one  who  heard  his  absurd  statement. 


•'In  some  cities,"  says  the  Kansas  Board  of  Control  1914  Re- 
port (p.  181  ) ''ladies'  organizations  look  after  the  little  technical  needs 
and  wants  of  the  poor,  and  do  it  with  less  expense  than  could  be 
done  in  any  other  way  .  .  .  while  several  lodges  conduct  their  own 
orphans'  homes  and  old-folks'  homes,  and  many  of  the  churches  have 
their  orphans'  homes,  hospitals  and  homes  for  the  aged." 

There  are  in  Kansas  14  childrens'  societies  and  institutions, 
five  rescue  homes,  two  adult  homes,  and  four  associated  charity  and 
provident  organizations,  all  of  which  receive  state  aid.  There  are  six 
childrens'  societies  and  two  adults'  homes  that  do  not  receive  state 
aid.  ►Some  facts  as  to  the  operations  of  a  number  of  those  institutions 
are: 

Childrens*  Institutions 

Goodlander  Home.  Fort  Scott.  From  1899  to  1914  it  cared  for 
1,089  dependent  children. 

St.  Vincent's  Home,  Leavenworth.  From  1887  to  1914  it 
cared  for  3.050  dependent  or  destitute  children. 

Holiness  Industrial  Children's  Home.  From  1904  to  1914  it 
cared  for  250  homeless,  needy  and  destitute  children. 

Orphans'  Home  of  the  Kansas  Conference  of  the  Lutheran 
Augustan  Synod.  Cleburne.  From  1880  to  1914  it  cared  for  153 
orphans. 

Childrens'  Orphan  Home  (colored).  Kansas  City.  From  i902 
to  1914  it  cared  for  500  destitute  children. 

Children's  Home,  Kansas  City.  From  1900  to  1914  it  cared 
for  784  dependent  children. 
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Luthern  Childrens'  Home.  Winfield.  From  1902  to  1914  it 
eared  for  25S  destitute  and  abandoned  children. 

Topeka  Orphans'  Home  Association.  From  1889  to  1914  it 
cared  for  2,273  helpless  and  dependent  children. 

Iola  Children's  Home.  From  L903  to  1914  it  cared  for  396 
destitute  children. 

St.  Joseph  Orphanage.  Wichita.  From  1894  to  1913  it  cared 
307  destitute  and  abandoned  girls. 

Wichita  Childrens'  Home,  Wichita.  From  1888  to  1914  it 
cared  for  2.000  needy  children. 

Guardian  Angel's  Home  (colored),  Leaven  worth.  From  1889  to 
1914  it  cared  for  473  destitute  children. 

Colored  Orphan's  Home.  Topeka.  From  1902  to  1914  it  cared 
for  41  homeless  and  destitute  children. 

Industrial  School  and  Hygienic  Home  for  the  Friendless. 
From  1890  to  1914  cared  for  199  destitute  children  and  friendless  old 
people. 

Christian  Service  League.  Wichita.  From  1908  to  1914  it 
cared  for  469  homeless  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

Child  Rescue  and  Orphan  Society,  McPherson.  From  1908  to 
1914  it  cared  for  170  dependent,  neglected  and    delinquent   children. 

Kansas  Childrens'  Home  Society,  Topeka,  From  1894  to  1914 
it  cared  for  1.510  homeless  children. 
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I'the  trend  of  I 

S  CIVILIZATION  $ 

\  -  1 

^feSft        By  the  late  William  Ayres         i^3S^' 


Impelled  by  the  westward  trend 
of  civilization  The  Northern 
Crown  has  anchored  in  the  beauti- 
ful Ukiah  valley,  on  the  extreme 
western  shore  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  tuned  its  lyre  to  sing  of 
the  wonders  and  rich  gifts  that  na- 
ture has  bestowed  along  the  Pacific 
waters;  to  waken  the  echos  in  this 
splendid  wilderness  of  redwoods; 
chanting  in  heroie  measure  the  fu- 
ture greatness  to  which  the  advan- 
tages it  possesses  must  inevitably 
carry  »t  as  the  western  trampling  of 
the  pressing  millions  halts  upon  the 
shore  of  our  fair  Pacific  ocean  to 
gather  accumulated  strength  before 
crossing  the  water  to  the  regenera- 
tive work  beyond. 

To  paint  a  picture,  there  must  be 
a  subject,  foreground,  background 
and  canopy;  to  state  a  fact  graphic- 
ally there  must  be  comparison;  to 
portray  a  condition,  there  must  ap- 
pear a  cause.  We  are  here  because 
of  an  irresistible  force  which  is  con- 
stantly impelling  the  world  of  com- 
merce and  letters  westward;  it  may 


be  an  interminable  round  as  the 
"centuries  flit  by  like  shadows  into 
the  past,"  but  nevertheless  the 
movement  is  continuously  on,  and 
on,  each  civilization  as  it  passes 
leaving  monuments  of  its  handiwork 
in  the  remains  and  ruins  of  its 
achievements  in  art,  literature  and 
architecture. 

We,  here   on   the  western    shore, 
are  deemed  .by  the  more  esthethic 
and  less  vigorous  people  of  the  east- 
ern shore  to   be   uncouth   pioneers, 
unversed  in  the  polite   amenities  of 
advanced  civilization;  across  the  At- 
lantic the  self-sufficient  sons   of  Al- 
j  bion  look   with    pitying    patronage 
|  upon    the   assumed   greatness,    the 
j  scientific  and  social  advancement  of 
the    American    world,    still  farther 
j  back,   the   Spaniard,  the   Turk,  the 
i  Mongol,  each  in  turn,  looking  west- 
i  ward  toward  the  newer  civilization, 
I  the  more  vigorous   and  prosperous 
physical  and  intellectual  energy,  the 
unstayed,    irresistible    force  of  the 
|  newer  thought,  looks   with  mingled 
contempt  and  pity  upon   what  they 
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deem  the  ignorant  and  arrogant  as- 
sumption of  the  untaught,  imma- 
ture civilization  of  the  millions  who 
are  pushing  their  way  toward  the 
setting  sun. 

But  however  much  the  inspired 
bards  of  the  infant  days  of  extant 
history  may  have  painted  their  age 
and  achievement  in  colors  that  are 
glowing,  in  all  that  is  enchanting, 
beautiful  and  miraculous,  we  have 
a  record  of  noble  manhood,  exalted 
ambition  and  heroic  achievement, 
here  on  our  own  continent,  and  at 
our  own  doors;  a  history  and  a 
theme,  that  might  well  inspire  to 
sublimest  song  the  bards  of  old,  or 
the  poets  of  the  present,  and  thus 
sung,  eclipse  the  hectic  glamour  of 
the  olden  fables. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  charm  as  of  in- 
fatuation that  still  lingers  around 
the  story  of  Ullysses  and  the  Tro- 
jan settlement  under  the  blue  skies 
of  Italy,  and  thrilling  are  the  recol- 
lections recurring  to  the  heroic 
period  when  Iliun  resisted  the  shock 
of  Agamemnon's  arms,  and  distant 
Colchis  became  the  destination  of 
the  freighted  Argos.  But  in  the 
eternal  press  westward  the  fabled 
Argos,  with  their  tiny  burdens  be- 
came caravals,  the  caravals  in  turn, 
became  a  ship-of-the-line,  carrying 
thousands  of  tons,  and  could  put  a 
dozen  Argos  in  its  hold;  and  the 
ship-of-the-line  has  become  an  ocean 
steamer,  a  floating  palace  carrying 
thousands  of  people,  or  a  transport 
carrying  a  small  army. 

The  wierd,  eventful  and  spectacu- 
lar  career  of  Fernando  de  Soto,  the 
marvelous  and  ambitious  project  of 
Jaun  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  fascinating 
story  of  Pochahontas,  the  singular 
vicissitudes     in      the     fortunes     of 


Raleigh  and  of  Burr  would,  if  sung 
to  the  same  measure  and  inspired 
by  the  same  genius,  surround  the 
name  and  historical  event  in  our 
own  land  with  as  brilliant  a  color- 
ing as  the  ancient  bards  have  thrown 
around  the  fables  and  accomplish- 
ments of  classic  bistory. 

And  around  these,  as  around  the 
allurements  of  Calypso,  and  the 
enchantment  of  Armida,  would  gath- 
er the  charm  of  fable,  the  fascina- 
tion of  half  authenticated  history. 
The  amazing  exploits  of  Hobson  at 
Santiago  and  the  miraculous  achieve- 
ment of  Dewey  at  Manila,  would 
outsplendor  the  fables  of  antiquity. 

The  scenes  of  the  achievements 
sung  by  the  earlier  bards  were  cir- 
cumscribed; the  territory  was  small; 
their  seas  were  lakes  and  their  na- 
tional domains  were  ranches  when 
compared  with  the  extent  of  sea 
and  land  over  which  have  been  ac- 
complished the  achievements  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  The  crossing  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  American  continent  has  no 
parallel  with  the  much  sung 
ancients. 

And  thus  the  inexorable  march  of 
the  human  family,  impelled  by  a 
force  mysterious  as  it  is  irresistible, 
has  reached  the  western  shore  of  the 
American  continent,  passing  over 
|  mountains,  crossing  rivers,  travers- 
ing the  plains,  and  girdling  the 
globe  with  electric  currents  to  con- 
vey intelligence  to  any  point  at  will, 
we  have  a  recent  past  to  gaze  upon, 
one,  that  is  prouder,  more  brilliant 
than  ihe  felicitous  visions  of  the 
Greek,  more  magnificent  than  the 
conceptions  of  the  Romans,  more 
glorious  than  the  rose-colored 
dreams  of  the  bards  of   Castile,  and 
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more  thrilling  than  the   history  of 
the  early  settlement  of  the   Atlantic  ' 
coast — it  lies  in  the  acquisition,  the  i 
marvelous  growth  and  developement  J 
of  the  golden  El  Dorado   of  the  Pa- 
cific- -California. 

Today  the  westward  bound  mil- 
lions are  gathering  and  halting  on 
this  western  short,  as  in  past  cen- 
turies they  gathered  on  the  shores 
of  the  black  sea,  the  North  sea,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  chalky 
cliffs  of  Albion,  building  great  com- 
mercial cities  till  they  gathered 
strength  for  passing  beyond  the 
water.  The  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  is  nearly  complete  in  ex- 
tant history.  The  advance  guard 
of  the  newer  civilization  of  the  Oc- 
cident is  looking  westward  across 
the  Pacific  to  the  decaying,  crumb- 
ling Orient. 

The  advancing  civilization  of  the 
new  world  in  treading  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  effete,  dying  civilization 
of  the  old.  The  human  current  in 
its  course  westward  is  halting  on 
these  shores,  and  its  millions  will 
mass  and  aggregate  here  in  the  pre- 
paration to  push  across  the  Pacific 
to  absorb  the  new-old  fields  toward 
the  setting  sun.  But  we  are  only 
at  the  threshold  of  this  process  of 
upbuilding  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  American  continent.  The  pos- 
sibilities here  are  such  as  to  require 
centuries  to  fully  appropriate. 

The  race  across  the  continent  has 
been  made  with  such  haste  that 
there  is  much  intervening  territory 
that  will  easily  assimilate  a  far 
greater  population,  and  the  halting 
line  along  the  Pacific  shore  in  varied 
possibilities  of  climate  and  soil  give 
promise  of  a  future  whose  greatness 
is  beyond  the  human  ken  to   divine, 


or  the  power  of  lauguage  to  por- 
tray. 

Along  the  northern  shore  are 
gigantic  trees  that  were  growing 
when  the  gentle  Savior  walked  upon 
the  earth,  teaching  his  lessons  of 
universal  love  to  all  mankind,  and 
they  form  an  almost  incalculable 
store  of  crude  wealth,  and  they  will 
continue  to  grow  for  the  use  and 
enrichment  of  the  children  of  man, 
if  the  vandalism  of  the  present  and 
coming  generations  do  not  distroy 
them  totally  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Our  mountains  contain  exhaust- 
less  stores  of  precious  and  base  met- 
als. Our  valleys  and  plains  and 
countless  hills  bountifully  watered 
everywhere,  stand  unparalled  in 
their  productivity,  and  our  climate, 
mild  and  balmy,  the  atmosphere 
filled  with  ozone  from  the  forests, 
seems  a  special  dispensation,  and 
cause  many  to  think  that  the  Garden 
of  Eden  has  been  falsely  located  by 
the  chronicles  of  history. 

In  reviewing  these  possibilities  of 
the  future,  the  query  naturally 
comes  to  the  mind:  Where  will  the 
gathering  hosts  build  their  great 
cities,  both  inland  and  commercial 
ports  of  entry?  Where  will  north- 
ern California  figure  and  how  will 
she  fare  in  the  settlement  of  the 
great  incoming  population?  This  is 
a  question  for  the  logician,  the 
statesman,  the  prophet.  Nature 
has  endowed  northern  California 
with  a  lavish  hand,  and  her  in- 
dustrial centers  and  commercial 
marts  will  grow  in  exact  keeping 
with  the  energy  and  spirit  of  pro- 
gress and  liberality  of  her  people. 
But  of  this  view  of  the  future  and 
its  practical    possibilities  we   must 
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paint  another  seen©,,  for  the  whole 
would  be  too  large  a  picture  for  one 


framing-. — From    The    Northern 
Crown,  August  19Q4, 


momer$  of  men 


By  Heniy  Calbot  Lodge 


Weep,,  mothers  of  men! 
The  toil  of  body  and  ache  of  brain  „ 
The  sweat  of  life  at  the  end  prove 

vain; 
Your  children  leave  you   to  dare 
the  strain, 
Your  children  return  to  you  alien- 
Weep,  mothers  of  men'. 

The  hands  of  the  world  are  strong: 

to  take 
The  lives  ye  bear   for  the  world's 

sole  saker 
To  try  their  souls  till  they  bend  or 
break; 
Your  children  vanish  from  out  your 

ken — 
Weep,  mothers  of  men! 


A  BREATH  OF  NIGHT 


By  May  S.  Greenwood 


In  the  night  all  tense  with  stars 
I  dream  of  you. 

There  are  clouds  across  the  sky 
And  the  silver  of  the  moon 
Is  gleaming  through. 
Flowing  where  the  forests  sleep 
Breathes  the  river  broad  and  deep 
And  upon  its  breast  afar 
Faints  the  shadow  of  a  star; 
O'er  the  radiance  of  the  moon 
Clouds  are  shadowed,  drifting  on. 
And  her  magic  light  is  lost 
With  this  memory  of  you 
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The  Prohibition  Amendments 


"True  civil  liberty  depends  on  the 
safety  of  property,"  said  Napoleon. 
And  Ingersol  has  expressed  a  senti- 
ment as  broad  and  noble,  when  he 
wrote: 

"There  is  but  one  excuse  for  gov- 
ernment— the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty, to  the  end  that  man  may  be 
happy,  and  while  I  live,  I  will  do 
what  little  I  can  to  preserve  and  to 
augment  the  liberties  of  man, 
woman  and  child." 

The  liberty,  the  property  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  of  California, 
are  threatened  by  the  vicious  amend- 
ments to  the  state  constitution,  that 
will  be  voted  upon  on  the  7th  of 
November.  To  the  ordinary  voter 
they  are  misleading,  therefore  they 
are  presented  in  full  in   this  article. 

That  the  readers  of  The  North- 
ern Crown,  may  be  informed  as  to 
their  actual  meaning,  and  effect  if 
carried  at  the  coming  election. 

Two  drastic  amendments  to  the 
State  Constitution  will  be  placed  be- 
fore the  voters  of  California  at  the 
general  election  on  November  7. 
They  are  to  be  known  as  Proposi- 
tions No.  1  and  No.  2  on   the  ballot. 

Proposition  No.  1 . 

The  first  amendment  provides  for 
TOTAL  PROHIBITION,  to  go  into 
effect  January  1,  1920.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  would 
force  California  to  brand  as  out- 
laws the  owners  of  170,000  acres  of 
wine  grapes. 

And  yet,  for  sixty  years  the  State 
has  fostered  and  protected  the  wine 
industry;  it  has  been  instrumental 
in  inducing    thousands     of    people 


from  abroad  to  reclaim  its  hillsides; 
it  has  peopled  our  valleys  and  moun- 
tain slopes  with  men  and  women  of 
thrifty  and  temperate  habits,  and 
has  accorded  to  them  an  equal  place 
among  the  foremost  citizens  of  the 
land. 

The  four  gears'  period  of  grace 
given  our  growers  to  pull  up  their 
wine  grapes  and  plant  something 
else  is  a  hollow  concession,  for  much 
of  the  land  used  for  viticulture  is 
reclaimed  hillsides  and  desert 
wastes,  where  nothing  but  the  vine 
will  grow  without  irrigation. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  voters 
of  the  great  State  of  California  will 
lend  themselves  to  such  a  confisca- 
tion. 

This  prohibitive  amendment  would 
make  any  person  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$1,000,  a  year's  imprisonment,  or 
both,  for  offering,  in  his  own  home, 
a  glass  of  light  wine  to  any  guest  or 
visitor;  and  as  the  Sacramento 
"Bee"  pointed  out  in  1914,  when  a 
similar  measure  was  submitted  to 
the  voters:  "It  would  plunge  the 
State  into  an  endless  turmoil  of  law- 
breaking,  boot-legging,  spying,  pro- 
secution, perjury,  secret  drinking 
of  vile  liquor,  body  and  soul  de- 
stroying drug  habits,  and  many 
other  evils  such  as  long  have  cursed 
every  other  State  where  prohibition 
has  been  attempted  such  as  continue 
in  Maine  down  to  the  present  day, 
despite  the  most  drastic  prohibitory 
law-breaking  and  pretense  of  en- 
forcement for  a  long  period." 

Proposition  No.  2. 
The   Anti-Saloon   League   leaders 
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will  tell  the  voters: 

"All  right,  if  you  don't  want  total 
prohibition,  vote  for  our  compro- 
mise amendment, which  exempts  the 
wine  industry." 

Let  us  see  if  it  really  does.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  this  amendment  says: 

"After  January  1,  1918,  no  alcohol- 
ic liquor  shall  be  kept,  given  away 
or  sold  in  any  saloon,  dramshop, 
dive,  STORE,  HOTEL,  RESTAU- 
RANT, CAFE,  CLUB,  dance  hall 
or  other  place  of  public  resort,  ex- 
cept in  a  pharmacy  or  on  the  prem- 
ises where  such  liquor  is  manufac- 
tured; nor  shall  any  such  liquor  be 
sold  or  given  away  on  or  in  any 
street,  alley,  park  or  public  place." 

This  means  that    no    Hotel, 

Restaurant  or  Cafe  could  serve 

California  Wine  with  meals. 

No  Commercial  Body,  Frater- 
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the  Wholesaler  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

No  Winery  could  conduct  a 
retail  business  under  this 
amendment. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  solicit 
orders  throughout  the  State;  to  de- 
liver wine  to  customers  at  the  place 
of  manufacture;  to  permit  anyone 
to  sample  wines  on  the  premises,  or 
to  sell  less  than  two  gallons. 

We  want  to  warn  the  voters  of 
California  that  this  amendment  is 
unfair,  because  it  cuts  off  practi- 
cally every  avenue  of  distribution 
in  California,  and  discredits  our 
wines,  when  we  tell  visitors  they 
should  drink  them  in  the  East,  but 
not  here  where  they  are  produced 

The  campaign  for  Prohibition  is 
a  campaign  of  misrepresentation,  of 


nal  Organization,  or  Individual  false    statistics    of    misquotations 

from   the  old    Testament,   and    no 


giving  a  public  banquet  at  a 
•place  of  public  resort  could  offer 
wine  to  guests. 

No  club  could  serve  wine  to 
its  members. 

No  Summer  Resort  could 
offer  or  give  away  wine  to  its 
patrons. 

No  Grocery  Store  or  Family 
Liquor  Store  coidd  sell  wine  in 
sealed  packages  not  to  be   con- 


quotations  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  they  let  severely  alone. 
And  where  the  "Wandering  Boy," 
and  the  chronic  drunk,  are  over- 
worked. 

We  believe  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia are  too  intelligent,  to  be 
"hoodwinked"  by  such  methods, 
and  that  they  will  brand  the  two 
proposed  amendments,  that  we  have 
quoted  as  UNFAIR,  and  UN- 
AMERICAN,  and  "shelve  them," 
with  the  Blue  Laws  that  disgraced 


,  the   early   history   of    our    govern- 
sumed   on     the    premises,  and'\ment_ 


It's  worry,  not  work,  which  shortens  life. 


Poor  health  is  expensive. 


THE  WALTZ 


By  Anna  M.  Morrison 


T8T  INGERING  and  sweet,  dreamy  and 
*""  sad, 

Thrilling  the  tide  of  the  heart, 
Sweet  sound  of  violin,  soft  tone  of  flute, 

Will  this  charm  ever  depart? 

List  to  the  tread  measured  by  feet, 
Straying  away  into  wrong — 

Hearts  that  are  heavy — steps  that   are 
light, 
Misery— glitter  and  song. 

Hold  me  my  darling  once  more   in  your 
arms, 

Close  once  again  to  your  heart- 
Innocence — crime — poverty^wealth 

Whirl  as  the  moments  depart. 

Let  us  forget  in  this  wildering  maze, 
Life  holds  but  sorrow  and  sin, 

Let  us  forget  that  the  future  is  dark, 
Shadowed  by  "whatmight  have  been" 

No  touch  of  cheek,  fond  lip,  or  hand — 
We  have  been  so  long  apart, 

Passionate  dream  in  the  maze  of  the  waltz, 
Why  must  the  moments  depart? 

Dreamy  and  sad,  lingering  and  sweet  — 

Blest  by  your  touch  I  defy 
The  world  and  the  barriers  that  hold   us 
apart, 

Here  in  your  arms  I  could  die. 

Cruel — how  cruel  the  weaving  of  fate  — 
A  wail,  and  a  sob,  and  a  moan, 

Like  wind  that  blows  through  the  flowers 
on  a  grave 
Is  the  flute  and  violin's  tone. 

O   night,  with  music,  light  and  perfume, 
Your  face  like  the  face  in  a  dream, 

Your   presence,    blessing    my  heart  like 
a  flower, 
Kissed  by  the  moon's  kindest  beam. 

Dreamy  and  sad,  in  the  maze  of  the  waltz, 
When- -when  again  shall  we  meet? 

The  charm   of   the   wonderful   dream  of 
our  lives, 
Like  the  music,  is  lingering  and  sweet. 

Like  the  restless  ebb  and  the  flow  of  a  tide 

It  throbs  to  each  throb  of  my  heart, 
And  the  spell    of   the   dream,    nevermore 
will  it  cease, 
Though  the  moments  so   quickly   de- 
part. 

Oroville,  March  1868. 
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Colusa,  Monday,  June  6,  1870. 
Came  to  Colusa  today.  Met  Gener- 
al Houghton  in  the  stage  coming 
over.  The  first  time  I  had  seen  him 
since  I  went  to  school  in  Sacramen- 
to. His  residence  was  next  door  to 
Dr.  HaswelPs  where  1  boarded.  He 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  I  was 
lecturing,  and  as  he  could  not  re- 
main in  Colusa  long  enough  to  hear 
me,  he  contributed  $5.00  anyway. 
I  did  not  like  to  take  it  but  he  in- 
sisted, as  he  wished  me  to  succeed, 
and  earn  the  money  to  get  back  to 
school  and  finish  my  education. 
Ves  and  I  are  staying  at  the  Colusa 
Hous?,  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
French. 

Tuesday,  June  7th.  On  the  stage 
coming  over  from  Marysville,  there 
was  a  Mr.  Clayburg,  who  is  a  mer- 
chant. He  stemed  very  much  in- 
terested in  me.  He  called  today, 
and  asked  me  to  go  buggy  rid- 
ing, but  I  refused,  as  I  know 
nothing  about  him,  and  I  was 
busy,  getting  ready  for  the  eve- 
ning Lectured  tonight  in  the 
Court  House  to  a  good  audience. 
My  collection  was  $19.25,  which  with 
General  Houghton's  five,  gave  me 
$24.25  for  the  evening. 


Wednesday,  June  8th.  Went  to 
see  Gussie  Morris  my  old  school 
mate  of  Wyandotte  days.  She  is 
now  Mis.  Ed  Jones — well;  she  had 
time  to  get  married,  and  is  much 
older  than  I  am  anyway.  She  was 
glad  but  surprised  to  see  me,  and 
learn  that  I  am  lecturing.  Seeing 
her  has  wakened  many  memories 
of  my  early  days  at  Wyandotte.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  Emmeline 
and  George,  and  poor  Lee,  whom  I 
feel  I  shall  not  see  again.  Lectur- 
ed again  in  the  Court  House  this 
evening  to  a  fine  audience.  My  col- 
lection was  $20.50. 

Thursday,  June  9th. 
go  to  Princeton  today 
called  three  times,  also 
J.  twice  since  we  have  been  in  Co- 
lusa, I  have  had  many  other  calleis, 
and  have  made  many  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances. 

Friday,  June  10,  1870.  Am  at 
Princeton,  Colusa  County.  Lectur- 
ed tonight  in  Jackson's  Hall  to  a 
good  audience.  Was  introduced  by 
Mr.  John  Boggs,  to  whom  I  brought 
a  letter  of  introduction.  My  col- 
lection wa^  $11.50. 

Saturday.  Lectured  again  at  the 
same  place   this   evening.     My   col- 


We  are   to 

Mr.  J.  has 

Ir.    C.    and 
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lection  was  $10.50. 

Sunday,  June  12th.  Ves  and  I 
started  by  boat  for  Chico.  Was  in- 
troduced to  the  captian  a  nice,  pleas- 
ant man.  It  is  a  beautiful  night. 
Will  not  arrive  at  Chico  until  morn- 
ing. 

Monday.  Arrived  at  the  Chico 
landing  a  7  o'clock  a.  m.  The  trip 
up  the  moonlit  river  was  delightful. 
The  Sacramento  is  a  beautiful  stream 
running  through  vine  draped  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs  and  green  fol- 
iage of  almost  tropical  luxuriance. 
Judge  Hallet  was  at  the  landing 
with  a  carriage,  to  take  us  to  town 
which  is  quite  a  distance  away.  We 
are  stopping  at  the  Union  Hotel, 
kept  by  B.  F.  Allen.  Capt.  De 
Haven  has  called,  also  Mr.  Water- 
land  to  learn  particulars,  and  an- 
nounce, and  arrange  for  my  lec- 
ture here. 

Tuesday.  Have  written  letters 
and  entertained  company  all  day. 
Also  called  on  Mrs.  Snow,  who  used 
to  live  at  Wyandotte. 

Wednesday.  Capt.  DeHaven,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Water- 
land,  Dr.  Barnes  and  Etta  Simmonds 
the  step-daughter  of  my  cousin, 
William  Le  Fevre,  called  today.  I 
lectured  tonight  to  a  crammed 
house.     My  collection  was  $20.50. 

Thursday.  Have  written  many 
letters  today,  and  met  a  great  num- 
ber of  callers. 

Friday,  June  17,  1870.  O,  this 
day— it  is  an  anniversary  of  the 
soul— of  all  others  the  sweetest  to 
me.  It  brings  memories  too  pure 
and  tender  for  this  world.  Of  Rose 
and  Jasmine  blooms,  the  wild  dove's 
note  of  sorrow,  the  dream  of  a  per- 
fect summer,  that  I  shall  not  know 
again.     I  could   not  live,   only  that 


duty  has  clasped  my  hand,  and  will 
not  let  me  go,  but  turns  my  steps  in 
more  unselfish  ways. 

Dr.  Barnes  called  again,  and  in- 
troduced Pres  Longley,  the  "Bard 
of  Butte" — poet  and  miner,  whose 
writings  I  have  often  read  and  ad- 
mired. He  is  a  man  of  refinement, 
culture  and  worth,  and  possesses  a 
nature  very  rich  in  understanding. 
He  is  going  to  write  in  my  auto- 
graph album,  which  he  carried 
away  with  him,  but  will  return  to- 
morrow. 

I  lectured  tonight  to  a  fine  audi- 
ence.    Collection  $19.37|  cents. 

Saturday,   June   18,    1870.      Pres 
Longley  called   this    morning,   and 
brought  back  my  autograph  album 
with  a  sentiment  and  poem,  inscrib- 
ed  to  me.    This  is  the  sentiment: 
"Come  Anna  Dear,  O,  come  to  me 
That  I  thy  beauteous  form  may  see, 
And  let  thy  spirit's  love  entwine, 
Its  sweetest  memories  with  mine." 
Chico,  June  17,  1870. 
"Pres" 

The  poem  I  appreciate  very  much 
and  am  glad  that  1  inspire  such 
things. 

TO  ANNA 
"There's  a  picture  on  my  vision, 
A  sweet  enchanting  face, 
A  beauty  lovely  and  refined, 
A  charm  of  purest  grace. 
There's  a  spirit  in  that  picture, 
With  a  wild  and  witching  spell, 
Which  thrills  my   lonely   soul   with 

thoughts, 
That  language  cannot  tell. 
And  I  love  her— O,  so  strangely, 
With  a  spirit's  sweet  desire — 
|  For  every  thought  she  utters, 
j  Is  a  spark  of  mental  fire. 
|  And  where  so  e're  she  wanders, 
My  thoughts  will  surely  go, 
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And  whisper  words  of  love  to  her, 
No  other  heart  shall  know." 
June  17,  1870 

"Pres" 

D:.  Barnes  called  again,  and 
Etta  came  to  take  me  down  to  see 
cousin  William  and  Mary. 

This  evening  the  Worthy  Patri- 
arch of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Temperance,  sent  for  me,  and  I  vis- 
ited the  Division,  and  spoke  to  the 
members  briefly.  Collection  $2.50. 
At  eleven  o  clock  at  night  we  start- 
ed for  Tehama,  Charley  McCon- 
nel  helped  me  into  the  stage.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him 
since  I  left  Oroville.  There  were 
nine  passengers  inside  the  stage. 
We  travelled  all  night. 

Tehama,  Sunday,  June  19,  1870. 
Arrived  here  this  morning.  Char- 
lie Harvey,  who  was  present  when  I 
gave  my  first  lecture  here,  called  to 
see  me,  and  introduced  a  Mr.  Lee, 
and  a  Mr.  Weitemeyer. 

I  lectured  tonight  at  the  school 
house  to  a  large  audience.  I  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Weitemeyer.  My 
collection  was  $13.50. 

Monday,  June  20th.,  1870.  Frank 
Thompson  came  over  today,  from 
Covelo,  Mendocino  County,  where 
he  now  lives.  We  had  a  long  talk 
over  old  times,  and  school  days  at 
Wyandotte.  Mr.  Harvey  called 
again,  and  I  lectured  in  the  school 
house  in  the  evening.  Collection 
$10.50.  After  the  lecture  Mr.  Kem- 
ble  and  a  gentleman  from  San 
Franeisco  came  up  into  the  parlor 
and  I  concluded  to  wait  and  go  up 
to  Red  Bluff  on  the  boat,  instead  of 
by  stage.  Mr.  Kemble  had  left  the 
boat,  and  walked  five  miles,  as  they 
were  having  some  trouble  over 
snags  and  low  water.     He  expected 


that  the  boat  would  reach  Tehama 
about  eleven  o'clock,  but  we  waited 
for  it  until  one  a.  m.,  but  it  did  not 
come. 

Tuesday,  June  21th.  The  boat 
arrived  at  6  a.  m.  and  we  went 
aboard.  Reached  Red  Bluff  at  4  p. 
m.  General  Roley  called  and  intro- 
duced himself.  He  is  a  leading  cit- 
izen here,  and  had  heard  of  me,  and 
was  much  interested  and  offered  to 
do  anything  in  his  power  to  make 
my  stay  pleasant  and  successful. 
Charlie  Woodman,  who  lived  at  En- 
terprise, when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
also  called.  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  lecture. 

Wednesday.  Lectured  this  eve- 
ning in  Smith's  Hall,  to  a  good  audi- 
ence.    Collection  $10.00. 

Thursday.  Lectured  again  at 
same  place.     Collection  $9.50 

Shasta,  Friday  June  24.  Came  by 
stage  to  to  this  place.  Met  and  was 
introduced  to  Doctor  Simms  of  New 
York,  the  great  phrenologist,  who 
is  lecturing  here.  I  attended  Dr. 
ISimm's  lecture  tonight,  it  was  most 
instructive  and  entertaining.  After 
the  lecture,  went  to  the  Masonic 
banquet.  Met  Sadie  Pelham  whom 
I  had  known  before.  Had  a  very 
pleasant  time.  Danced  a  few  quar- 
rilles.  Was  introduced  to  many  of 
the  leading  families  here.  Have 
made  arrangements  to  lecture  on 
Sunday  evening. 

Saturday.  Many  nice  people 
called  today.  Attended  Dr.  Simm's 
lecture  this  evening. 

Sunday.  June  26th.  Mr.  Chauncy 
an  English  gentleman  t»  at  I  have 
met  here,  invited  Ves  and  I  to  visit 
the  Indian  camp,  where  they  are 
having  a  Fandango.  It  was  pic- 
turesque    and   amuting,     but     no 
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novelty  to  me,  for  I  have  seen  In- 
dians and  their  customs  all  my  life. 
After  we  returned  we  went  to  Sun- 
day school,  which  no  doubt  would 
have  seemed  as  amusing  to  the  In- 
dians. I  lectured  in  the  evening  to 
an  overflowing  house,  gallery  and 
main  hall  both  crowded.  Collection 
$33.25. 

Monday,  June  27th.  Came  co 
Weaverville,  Trinity  County,  by 
stage  today.  Had  a  fine  trip  over 
the  mountains,  grand  scenery  and 
perfect  atmosphere,  clear  and  brac- 
ing, with  white  clouds  drifting  here 
and  there,  like  billows  of  snow 
against  the  deep  blue  sky.  It  was 
one  of  the  days   that    live    like    a 


picture  in  ones  memory.  Some  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  people 
aboard,  especially  a  Mr.  S.  W.  Rave- 
ly  of  San  Francisco,  who  kept  us 
laughing  at  his  wit  and  stories  all 
along  the  way.  Got  into  Weaver- 
ville at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
having  traveled  over  the  most 
picturesque  road  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  state.  I  feel  that  this  part  of 
California,  has  a  great  future, 

Thursday,  June  28,  1870.  Lec- 
tured at  the  theatre  in  Weaverville 
tonight  to  a  crammed,  jammed  au- 
dience— was  introduced  by  E.  P. 
Lovejoy,  editor  of  the  "Trinity 
Journal. "  My  collection  for  the 
evening  was  $50. 50. 


God  and  man's  Eand 


By  Grooer  €,.  mcGimscy 


HERE'S  a  place  a-way  out  yonder 

'Neath  the  soft,  eternal  hills 

Where   a   man  can  rest  in  comfort  and 
in  ease; 

Where  a  man  can  watch  the  wild  flowers 
Springing  from  the  grass-grown  glades, 
And   can   scent    the    rose   and    lilac   on   the 

breeze. 
Where  a  man  can  find  his  heaven 
In  the  study  of  a  leaf; 

And  his  worship  in  the  stillness  of  the  day; 
For  its  God  and  man's  land,  "Pardner," 
There  along  the  river's  bend 
Where  you   see  the  blue   sky   blending  into 

gray; 
God  and  man's  land,  where  the  ripple 
And  the  tossing  of  the  grain, 
Brings  back  memories  of  childhood, 
And  the  warmth  of  tears  again. 
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THE  OLD   ADOBE 

Petaluma 's  Historic  Landmark 

By  Anna  M.  Reed 


Reproduced  from  the  Northern  Crown  of  June   1911.   by  request  of  Petaluma 
Parlcr,  No.  2£.,  N.  S.  G.  W. 


Through  the  generosity  of  William 
J.  A.  Bliss,  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
the  Old  Adobe,  which  stands  at  the 
base  of  the  foothills  east  of  Petalu- 
ma, was  recently  deeded  to  the  local 
parlor  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West,  in  memory  of  his  fath- 
er, Hon.  David  Bliss.  The  land  in- 
cluded in  the  deed  is  about  five 
acres  in  extent,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  upon  an  elevation  overlook- 
ing the  valley  and  city  of  Petaluma. 

It  was  given  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  would  be  restored  and 
preserved  for  all  time,  the  property 
to  be  forever  held  by  Petaluma  Par- 
lor, No.  27,  N.  S.  G.  W. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  year  since 
the  Native  Sons  took  up  the  matter 
of  securing  the  Old  Adobe.  The 
lodge  left  the  matter  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  W.  H.  Early,  and  it  is  due 
to  him  probabley  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  that  the  gift  was  secur- 
ed. 

The  Adobe,  although  never  actual- 
ly a  fort,  was  provided  with  means 
of  defense.  General  M.  G.  Vallejo, 
who  built  the  Adobe,  never  built 
but  one  actual  fort  north  of  the  hay 
of  San  PYancisco,  and  that  was  the 
barracks  in  Old  Sonoma,  where  the 
Bear  Flag  was  hoisted,  commonly 
called  the  "Quartel"  upon  which  he 
worked  with  his  own  hands. 


He  is  certainly  the  best  authority 
on  the  oft-disputed  question  as  to 
when  the  Adobe  was  built,  and  the 
following  letter  written  to  Miss 
Denman  of  Petaluma,  in  1889,  gives 
the  facts: 

Sonoma,  May  16,  1889. 

Dear  Miss  Denman:  Your  letter 
of  the  13th  inst.,  reached  me  in  safe- 
ty, and  at  your  request  I  will  nar- 
rate some  of  the  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  Old  Adobe,  three  or 
four  miles  east  of  Fetaluma. 

I  built  the  house  in  1834  to  1844, 
and  it  was  of  immense  proportions, 
owing  to  the  different  departments 
for  factories  and  warehouses. 

I  made  blankets  enough  to  supply 
over  2,000  Indians;  also  carpets  and 
a  coarse  material  used  by  them  for 
their  weaving  apparel.  A  large 
tannery  also,  wheie  we  manufactur- 
ed shoes  for  the  troops  and  vaquer- 
os.  A'so  a  blacksmith  shop  for 
making  saddles,  bridles,  spurs  and 
many  other  things  required  by  the 
horsemen. 

I  have  a  blanket  still  in  my  pos- 
session made  there,  and  although  in 
constant  use,  it  is  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. 

My  harvest  productions  were  so 
large  that  my  storehouses  were  lit- 
erally over-filled,  every  year.  In 
1843  my  wheat  and  barley  crop 
amounted  to  72,000  Spanish  bushels 
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(a  "fanega"  or  Spanish  bushel  is 
equal  to  one  and  one-half  of  our 
bushels)  and  my  ploughmen  were 
but  200  men.  Corn  about  5,000 
Spanish  bushels,  besides  a  supera- 
bundance of  all  grains  for  daily  use, 
such  as  beans,  peas,  lentils  and  veg- 
etables of  all  kinds. 

All  these  products  were  stored  in 
different  departments  of  this  large 
house,  besides  giving  freely  to  the 
Indians  who  lived  in  the  surrounding 
country  in  peace  with  me.  A  large 
number  of  hides  were  preserved 
every  year,  also  tallow,  lard,  and 
dried  meat  to  sell  to  the  "Yankees." 

In  one  wing  of  my  house,  upstairs 
I  lived  with  my  family  when  in 
Petaluma.  The  south  front  was 
250  feet  long,  and  the  building 
formed  a  large  square,  the  house 
having  an  immense  courtyard  inside 
where  every  morning  the  laborers 
met  and  called  the  roll  before  dis- 
persing for  their  various  occupa- 
tions.   ■ 

The  house  was  two  stories  high 
and  very  solid,  made  of  adobe  and 
timber,  brought  by  oxen  from  the 
redwoods,  and  prepared  for  use  by 
the  old  fashioned  saw,  by  four  Ka- 
nakas, (my  servants)  brought  foim 
the  Sandwich  Islands  by  Captain 
Cooper,  my  brother-in  law.  It  had 
wide  corridors  inside  and  outside, 
some  of  which  were  carpeted  by 
our  own  make  of  carpets. 

Mr.  Fowler,  father  of  Mr.  Henry 
Fowler  of  Napa,  was  the  last  car- 
penter who  worked  at  my  old  house. 
I  sold  it  to  Mr.  White  about  twenty 
years  ago  for  $25,000.  It  was  never 
attacked  by  the  Indians. 

When  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Bear  Flag  party,  this  house  was  fill- 
ed with  what  I  have  already  men- 


tioned, and  they  disposed   of  every- 
thing. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "Peta- 
luma" signifies  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage "a  beautiful  panorama  seen 
in  the  great  declivity  from  all 
points." 

Hoping  that  this  reaches  you  in 
time,  and  will  give  you  a  full  detail 
of  the  old  adobe,  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  yours  very  truly, 

M.  G.  Vallejo. 

General  Vallejo  made  his  winter 
home  at  Sonoma,  which  afforded  a 
touch  of  social  life,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer the  general  took  possession  of 
his  home  on  the  big  rancho,  whose 
broad  acres  stretched  westward  to 
the  sea;  and  the  Old  Adobe  was  then 
filled  with  activity  and  life.  Here 
the  first  schools  of  industry  for  the 
State  of  California  were  founded, 
and  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  were 
taught  the  crafts  and  skill. 

The  Old  Adobe  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  our  history  and  should  be 
made  a  resort,  and  become  a  source 
of  revenue  to  its  owners,  and  as  the 
most  unique  landmark  in  California, 
secure  a  world-wide  fame.  Let  it 
be  restored  and  beautified,  the  en- 
closed square  that  was  once  a  for- 
tification for  defense  can  be  made  a 
garden  of  exceeding  beauty,  with 
driveways  wide  enough  to  accom- 
modate automobiles  and  other  ve- 
hicles. 

The  verandas  should  be  repair- 
ed and  every  foot  of  them  preseiv- 
ed,  and  floored  for  dancing  and 
dining,  and  a  resort  opened  under 
careful,  capable,  management, 
where  aP  through  the  year  guests 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  could 
be  entertained  with  a  glimpse    in- 
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to  the  very  earliest  days  and  cus- 
toms of  California. 

Only  Spanish  and  Mexican 
dishes  should  be  served,  and  to 
the  tinkle  of  fountains  and  guitars 
the  fandango  should  be  danced 
and  sung. 

It  is  the  only  landmark  that 
could  be  so  used.  No  one  would 
wish  to  dance  and  sing  in  the  holy 
missions,  held  so  sacred  by  many. 
But  at  the  Old  Adobe  such  would 
be  but  the  revival  of  its  former 
uses.  The  Native  Sons  of  Peta- 
iuma  have  a  treasure  in  this  old 
landmark,  and  an  attraction  that 
could  be  made,  self  supporting  and 
beautiful,  and  bring  many  pil- 
grims to  this  historic  shrine. 

•'None  are  so    poor  as  they  who 


know  the  price  of  everything,  the 
value  of  nothing/' 
.  So  wrote  one  whose  exqusite 
genius  was  equalled  only  by  the 
unspeakable  tragedy  of  his  life. 
.  The  Old  Adobe  converted  into  a 
resort  and  museum,  will  attract 
visitors  from  all  over  the  world. 
Strange  as  the  statement  may 
seem,  there  is  nothing  so  valuable 
to  a  country  in  the  way  of  at- 
tactions  as  its  ruins,  for  this  sel- 
fish, cold,  old  world  still  loves 
historical  romance  enough,  to  cling 
to  every  visible  link  that  reaches 
to  the  past,  and  to  immortalize 
every  land  mark  of  the  Golden 
West,  with  the  best  in  song  and 
story. 


When  you  plant  at  the  "Old  Adobe," 
To  blossom  in  sunshine  and  rain, 

Eare  flowers  from  the  choici  st  gardens, 
Plant  also  the  roses  of  Spain. 

The  sweet  Castilian  roses, 

That  many  a  maiden  fair, 

In  the  days  of  the  "Idle  Forties" 
Twined  in  her  fragrant  hair. 

Or  threw  to  the  favored  lover, 

Who  sang  to  his  sweet  guitar, 

Under  the  latticed  window, 

In  radiance  of  moon  and  star. 

From  those  far  clays  to  the  present, 
The  perfume  filters  down, 

And  the  breath  of  its  incense  touches 
The  life  of  the  sordid  town. 

And  calls  to  a  place  of  romance, 
That  lives  in  our  dreams  again, 

And  we  pause  in  the  strife  and  turmoil, 
To  plant  the  roses  of  Spain. 
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1  EDITORIAL 


BY     ANNA     M.     REED 


^  *W  HAT  I  have  been,  I  am,   in  principle  and  character,   and 
^4/  /  what  I  am  I  hope    to  continue  to  be.     Circumstances    or 
^'^      opponents  may  triumph  over  my  fortunes,  but  they  will  not 
triumph  over  my  temper  or  my  self-respect." — Daniel  Webster. 


We  reproduce  by  request  of  the  Native  Son's  Parlor  at  Petaluma 
the  article  written  by  us  on  the  Old  Adobe,  in  June  1911. 

The  local  Parlor  of  Native  Sons  at  Petaluma  have  a  treasure  in 
the  Old  Adobe,  as  it  is  a  historical,  and  visible  link  to  the  past,  and 
the  early  adventurous  days  of  California.  It  is  fast  becoming  Peta- 
luma's  greatest  point  of  interest  to  the  tourist,  and  justifies  all  that 
we  said  of  it  five  years  ago. 


One  of  the  prettiests  tributes  ever  paid  an  American  singer 
was  at  the  Panama  California  International  Exposition  at  San  Diego 
July  23,  1916,  when  Madame  Bernice  de  Pasquali  sang  to  an  outdoor 
audience  of  12,000  persons  at  the  famous  pipe  organ.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  famous  coloratura  soprano  held  the  audience  and  play- 
ing the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  by  Tommasino's  Koyal  Italian  band, 
which  is  the  Exposition's  unfailing  motion  to  adjourn,  was  necessary 
to  stop  the  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  program  offered  by  Madame  Pasquali  was  the  most  var- 
ied ever  given  on  the  Exposition  grounds  and  the  accompaniments  in- 
cluded piano,  pipe  organ,  violin,  flute  and  band. 

Upon  this  occasion,  the  songs  of  "Lawrence  Zenda"  (Mrs.  W. 
E.  Travis)  were  sung,  as  Madame  Bernice  de  Pasquali  is  the  eminent 
Prima  Donna  who  is  introducing  them  into  the  musical  'world. 
"In  The  Mountains,"  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  compositions 
by  a  California  composer,  and  is  contained  in  ''Lawrence  Zenda's" 
Inst  book,  was  demanded  on  a  second  and  third  encore,  at  San 
Diego,  when  it  was  given  expression,  and  interpretation  by  Madame 
Pasquali's  wonderful  voice. 

Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  sale  of 
Liwrence  Zenda's  songs  011  this  coast. 
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"The  Heart  of  The  Hills  And  Other  Poems,"  b;yT  Grover 
C.  McGimsey,  will  soon  leave  the  press  of  the  Northern  Crown 
Publishing  Co.,  in  book  form.  They  are  a  remarkable  collection, 
from  one  of  California's  youngest  writers,  combining  a  touch  of  the 
genius  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  Will  Carleton,  but  in  many 
lines  superior  to  either. 

Mendocino  County  should  meet  this  production  with  sub- 
stantial appreciation,  coming  from  one  who  has  had  only  the  ad- 
vantages of  any  boy  in  the  way  of  public  schools,  yet  who  is  taking  his 
place  among  the  writers  of  the  day,  in  original  thought  and  scholar- 
ship. 

His  book  is  beautifully  and  fully  illustrated  from  original  designs. 
The  following  is  from  the  TJkiah  Times,  and  indicates  the  welcome 
that  awaits  this  author's  forthcoming  book: 

"Grover  C.  MeQ-inassy,  whose  book  The  Heart  of  The  Hills 
and  Other  Poems,  is  now  on  the  press  of  the  Northern  Crown 
Publishing  Company,  has  received  remarkable  encouragement  for 
one  so  young  in  the  literary  world,  as  witness  this  letter  from  George 
Douglas,  book  reviewer  and  critic  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

"From  time  to  time  I  have  been  privileged  to  read  manuscript 
poems  written  by  Grover  C.  McGimsey,  and  on  each  occasion  have 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  be  published  in  book  form,  both 
as  a  tribute  toihis  muse  and  as  a  contribution  to  our  western  song.  Mc- 
Gimsey has  ideas  and  ideals  and  the  singing  quality.  There  is  gen- 
uine inspiration  in  his  verse  for  he  seems  to  look  at  familiar  things  in 
an  unfamiliar  way  and  to  be  able  to  bring  the  beauty  out  of  that  in 
which  more  prosaie  people  can  see  nothing  but  the  commonplace. 
From  the  earlier  to  the  later  compositions  there  is  a  marked  progress 
in  the  mastery  of  mere  technique,  but  even  perfection  in  this  regaid 
is  trifling  compaired  with  the  richness  of  imagery  with  which  McGim- 
sey is  so  liberally  endowed." 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Douglas  is  but  one  of  many  r<  ceived  in 
highest  praise  and  appreciation  of  his  work.  These  have  come  from 
"The  Los  Angeles  Express, "  "The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,"  The 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,"  "The  Klamath  Falls  Northwestern,"  "The 
Denver  Times,"  "The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  "Contemporary 
Verse,"  "The  Sunset  Magazine,"  Edna  Poppe  Cooper,  of  Sonoma, 
author  of  "The  Song  of  the  Wind,"  and  May  S.  Greenwood  of  Peta- 
Inma,  author  of  the  "Mother  Pioneers  and  Other  Poems,"  who  has 
written  a  remarkably  beautiful  preface  for  Mr.  McGimsey 's  book. 

The  commendation  of  Mr.  McGimsey's  work,  by  Anna  Morri- 
son Reed,    has    already    been    seen    through    her   publication,    "The 
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Northern  Crown.''  Through  her  and  her  magazine,  both  Miss 
Greenwood  and  Mrs.  Cooper  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  liter- 
ary world,  and  their  wide  success  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  judgment  in  the  highest  mission  of  her  publication — 
the  development  and  encouragement  of  talent  native  to  California. 

Mr.  McGimsey's  book  will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  October. 
It  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Mendocino  county  board  of 
education  and  will  no  doubt  be  placed  rapidly  in  all  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries. 

The  Paul  Elder  company  of  San  Francisco  will  take  charge  of 
the  distribution  there.  — The  Ukiah  Times,  Aug.  30,  1916. 
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H  E  huge  foundation 
stones  of  this  vast  state 
were,  from  the  first,  set 
in  solid  gold.  As  in  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  the 
silver  thereof  was  not  accounted. 
Indeed,  it  was  more  than  a  dozen 
years  later  that  the  mountains  of 
silver  that  lay  within  the  lines  of 
California,  before  she  gave  Nevada 
and  other  territories  to  the  Union, 
were  really  discoverd.  The  Spanish 
engineers  had  pierced  Mexico  to  the 
heart,  the  miners  of  Spain  had  fol- 
lowed their  veins  of  silver  for  miles 
up  and  down  the  Andes,  but  they 
never  had  touched  the  Sierras.  And 
so  the  discovery  of  silver  in  Cali- 
fornia was  as  entirely  an  American 
discovery  as  was  that  of  gold.  And 
the  stranger  falls  to  wondering  why 
silver  was  discovered  so  much  later. 
Let  us  explain  this.  Gold  had  been 
washed  and  worn  down  from  the 
mountains  by  centuries  of  attrition 
with  boulders,  gravel  and  debris,  to 
where  it  was   finally  found   in    the 


lower  levels  of  the  foot-hills  by  the 
farmers  and  mill  hands  of  General 
Sutter.  Having  found  these  par- 
ticles of  detached  gold  in  this  one 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  California 
Sierras,  they  searched  and  found  it  in 
thousands  of  other  similar  places, 
till  finally  they  pursued  it  up  the 
mountains  to  its  very  source  and 
fountain  head  on  the  mountain  tops. 
Yet,  in  all  this  ardent  search  they 
found  no  silver.  A  million  men 
came  and  went,  searched  the  Sier- 
ras through,  poured  out  life  like 
water,  worked  like  men  never 
worked  before,  dug  through  moun- 
tains of  silver,  so  to  speak,  but  still 
silver  remained  practicblly  undis- 
covered. 

Yet,  particles  of  silver  had  been 
washed  and  worn  down  from  the 
montains  by  flood  and  stream  for 
centuries  just  the  same  as  gold  had 
been  washed  and  worn  down.  But 
silver  is  perishable.  It  corodes  and 
resolves  itself  again  into  the  ele- 
ments that  formed   it,     Diamonds, 
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all  precious  stones,  perish  by  flame 
and  attrition;  silver  rusts  and  rots; 
but  a  particle  of  gold,  even  the 
smallest  particle,  whatever  fortune 
overtakes  it,  remains  as  perfect  to 
the  end  of  time  as  when  it  was 
placed  in  its  rocky  bed  by  the  finger 
of  God.  And  this  is  the  reason  why 
we  old  miners  found  gold  so  readily 
and  followed  it  to  its  source  in  the 
mountains;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  we  did  not  find  silver  till  so 
many  years  later,  and  found  it  even 
then  only  by  compulsion.  That  is, 
we  found  gold  so  mixed  and  charged 
with  silver  that  an  ounce  of  "gold" 
dust  which  was  at  first  sold  for  six- 
teen dollars  proved  to  be  worth 
only  seven  dollars,  the  largest  part 
being  silver.  And  great  was  the 
lamentation  of  the  miners  at  the 
supposed  loss.  Some  of  them  aban- 
doned their  work  in  despair;  others 
pushed  on  and  pierced  the  earth 
deeper,  till  finally  the  grosser  metal 
asserted  itself  almost  entirely.  And 
thus  was  laid  bare,  almost  by  acci- 
dent, the  shining  silver  foundations 
of  a  sister  state.  "Silver  hath  a 
vein,  but  gold  the  place  where  they 
find  it." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the 
gold  of  California,  or  rather  all  the 
gold  mines  of  California,  to  be  found 
on  the  surface,  of  any  great  account 
were  found  almost  at  onee.  This 
fact  strongly  attests  the  valor,  the 
daring,  the  superhuman  endurance 
of  the  Argonauts.  There  was  not  a 
single  mountain  pass  that  was 
friendly  to  their  approach.  The 
plains  were  parched  and  arid;  no 
maps,  no  foot-prints  or  marks  of 
man  -only  the  gleaming  snow-peaks 
to  guide  them.  A  grave  in  the  sand 
in    the    rear,    two     graves;     three 


graves;  then  the  mountains  at  last, 
and  a  shower  of  poisoned  arrows 
from  painted  savages  to  receive  the 
few  haggard  survivors!  Never  since 
the  most  magnificent  conception  of 
the  seige  of  Troy  has  there  been 
gathered  together  such  a  race  of 
heroes  as  came  here  by  land  and  by 
sea  in  the  days  of  old.  Time  has 
leveled  the  graves  of  their  innum- 
erable dead.  Romance  has  glori- 
fied and  cast  a  glamour  of  mingled 
pathos  and  splendor  over  their  fear- 
ful daring  and  self-denial.  But  the 
world  will  never  know  how  many  a 
poor  Penelope  wove  and  unwove 
her  twenty  years  away  and  looked 
out  with  dimmed  eyes  each  day  and 
night  for  her  unreturning  wanderer. 
California  alone  was  broader  in 
those  days  than  all  the  storied  world 
of  ancient  times.  The  best  part  of 
a  year  was  consumed  in  reaching 
these  shores.  Peril  and  privation 
began  when  the  journey  began. 
And  so  it  was  that  cowards  did  not 
start,  and  the  weak  and  faint  fell 
by  the  way.  See  what  a  situation! 
"In  those  days  there  were  giants  in 
the  land,  .  .  .  mighty  men  of 
power  and  renown.'  Of  such  met- 
al were  the  men  who  not  only  con- 
quered an  area  of  the  earth  larger 
than  the  world  of  ancient  times,  but 
pierced  the  earth  to  the  heart  and 
wrung  from  her  the  precious  secrets 
of  her  bosom.  Not  a  gorge,  not  a 
gulch,  not  a  peak  was  left  unex- 
plored. And  yet  a  lingering  tradi- 
tion lay  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
these  restless  men  in  the  region  of 
Yreka,  beyond  Mount  Shasta,  as 
late  as  the  season  of  1853-4,  that  a 
portion  of  the  Modoc  was  still  un- 
prospected.  Fremont  had  met  with 
serious  trouble   here.      On   one  oc- 
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casion  he  had  left  nearly  one-hdf 
his  detachment  buried  under  some 
bay  trees  by  the  way;  and  but  for 
Kit  Crason  neither  the  daring  ex- 
plorer nor  one  of  his  party  would 
have  survived  the  attack  of  this  ter- 
rible and  warlike  tribe.  Disaster 
even  more  fearful  than  this  had 
overtaken  many  a  daring  party  of 
Argonauts  here;  and  so  it  came  to 
be  believed,  from  the  very  peril  of 
it,  that  not  only  was  the  place  en- 
tirely unprospected  but  surely  rich 
in  gold.  A  prospecting  party  was 
suddenly  and  secretly  formed.  It 
set  out  at  midnight.  The  best  men 
in  Yreka  were  either  of  the  party, 
arms  in  hand,  or  behind  it  with 
money  and  moral  support.  The 
writer,  although  a  lad,  because  of 
much  experience  with  Indians  was 
as  a  great  favor  let  into  the  secret 
and  permitted  to  share  the  perils 
and  prospective  fortunes  of  the  bold 
and  excited  band.  Three  days,  or 
rather  three  nights  and  the  first 
half  of  a  day,  found  us  in  a  pleas- 
ant pine  wood  looking  down  into  a 
deep  gulch  where  water  rippled  and 
sang  among  mossy  pebbles  that 
lay  at  the  roots  of  tiger  lilies  whose 
flaming  heads  tossed  level  with  the 
shoulders  of  the  tallest  man  in  our 
party.  Surely  no  wild  man,  no  wild 
beast  even,  had  ever  passed  this 
way.  Surely  no  tame  man— and. 
this  was  the  all-important  thing  to 
us— had  ever  struck  a  pick  into  this 
virgin  lily  land. 

Guns  in  hand,  our  strongest  heart- 
ed men  were  stationed  behind  the 
pines  on  the  hills  round  about.  The 
weary  mules  and  horses  were  tied 
fast  in  the  thicket  of  dwarf  tama- 
rack hard  by.  And  even  the  brown 
nose  of  one  poor  old   and  eloquent 


mule,  old  enough  to  want  to  be  talk- 
ative, was  tied  as  tight  as  a  drum  with 
a  buckskin  string  from  one  of  the 
men's  leggings.  And  then  with 
whisperings,  cautious  words  of 
warning,  with  hope,  with  fear,  but 
with  hope  largely  dominant,  the  re- 
mainder of  us  with  pick,  shovel  and 
pan  stole  carefully  down  to  the  cool, 
sweet  stream  and  stood  half  hidden 
among  the  glorious  wild  lilies,  look- 
for  a  place  to  begin. 

And  now  let  me  note  this  fact — 
pardon  the  time  and  space,  but  I 
must  write  it  down.  As  we  go  far- 
ther along  you  will  know  the  reason 
why.  The  leader  of  our  party 
among  the  lilies  down  there  with 
the  pick  on  his  shoulder  was  a  giant 
in  stature  and  in  strength,  as  I  now 
remember  him;  the  water  singing 
there,  the  lilies  nodding  there,  the 
long  shadows  of  the  pines  pitching 
away  across  and  up  the  steep  hill 
beyond,  tawny  with  its  carpet  of 
fallen  quills,  the  men,  muskets  in 
hand,  watching  warily  above!  No 
one  spoke.  We  waited  for  the 
strong  man  to  begin,  to  make  his 
choice  of  the  spot  where  first  to  sink 
his  pick,  for  so  much  depends  on 
this;  and  no  man,  if  the  party  is  ex- 
perienced in  prospecting,  ever  in- 
trudes a  word  upon  the  leader  at 
such  a  moment.  At  length  the  man 
fixed  his  eyes  on  a  little  spot  down 
the  stream,  and  stepping  briskly 
forward  buried  his  pick  to  the 
handle  in  a  place  where  he  did  not 
break  a  single  lily  or  even  disturb 
or  soil  the  singing  water.  And  that 
is  all  there  is  to  say  of  this  silent 
man,  this  Argonaut;  he  did  not 
crush  a  single  flower  or  disturb  a 
single  note  in  the  long,  lone  melody 
of  the  waters,  singing  only  for  Him 
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who  divided  the  waters  from  the 
dry  land.  And  there  was  one  there 
who  loved  him  as  a  brother  for  that. 
And  how  he  wrestled  then,  and 
grappled  with  his  work!  He  took 
the  shovel  from  the  man  at  hand, 
as  he  stood  there,  knee-deep  in  the 
loosened  soil,  and  threw  it  hastily  in 
a  heap  high  up  on  the  brown  leaves 
on  the  bank.  Then  again  the  pick, 
and  then  again  the  shovel,  till  he 
stood  breast  deep.  Then  again  the 
pick  was  buried  to  the  eye.  There 
was  a  dull,  rusty,  rasping  and  sul- 
len sound,  as  if  the  man  might  have 
struck  a  coffin  lid.  He  lifted  up  the 
pick  slowly,  held  it  up,  and  then 
with  his  left  hand  pushed  off  and 
down  the  long  sharp  point  of  the 
pick,  and  with  that  same  rusty,  dull 
and  rasping  sound — an  old  sardine 
box!  Prospected?  Why  the  place 
had  been  pierced  full  of  holes  as  a 
Tom  Iron.  Men  had  even  sat  here 
and  placidly  eaten  sardines;  and  as 
said  before,  vast  and  savage  as  the 
Argonauts  first  found  California, 
they  laid  her  secrets  bare  to  the 
core,  even  before  they  sat  down  to 
rest. 

May  I  record  the  fact  that  no  man 
of  our  party  murmured  or  spoke  at 
all.  Swear?  Swearing  was  not  as 
frequent  then  as  now.  Those  early 
men,  if  we  except  the  invasion  from 
the  penal  colonies  of  Britain,  were 
gentlemen. 

The  man  with  the  pick  threw 
down  the  sardine  box,  climbed  out 
of  the  prospect  hole,  and  pick  on 
shoulder,  plucking  a  single  lily  as  he 
passed  and  breathing  its  lanquid  per- 
fume, climbed  on  up  to  where  the 
wondering  comrades  were  gather- 
ing around  the  horses  preparatory 
to  the  return  home.     I   do   not  now 


recall  that  one  word  of  explanation 
was  given  to  those  on  the  hill.  They 
read  our  faces. 

One  more  incident  in  this  account 
of  a  single  prospecting  trip.  Al- 
though it  is  but  a  single  adventure, 
it  is  one  of  a  thousand,  of  ten  thous- 
and, and  ten  thousand  more  not  at 
all  dissimilar.  As  we  rode  silently 
and  warily  back  in  single  file  through 
the  long  rustling  rye  grass,  a  shower 
of  arrows  struck  us.  We  saw  noth- 
ing more,  heard  nothing  more.  But 
one  of  our  party  fell  dead  from  his 
horse,  an  arrow  buried  to  the  feath- 
ers in  his  breast;  in  fact,  the  point 
of  the  arrow  came  entirely  through 
and  out  at  the  back,  doubtless  hav- 
ing passed  through  his  heart,  for  the 
man  never  spoke.  We  carried  the 
body  back  with  us.  And  this  made 
the  first  miner's  grave  in  Yreka— 
the  first,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  in 
all  that  part  of  northern  California 
— the  grave  of  the  strong  man  who 
would  not  crush  a  tiger  lily  nor 
soil  the  singing  water. 

Hear  some  testimony  other  than 
that  of  rude  and  primitive  writers 
for  those  earlier  men.  Is  it  because 
virtue  is  more  picturesque  in  the 
conviet  from  the  penal  colonies,  or 
the  unlettered  Texan,  that  boorish- 
ness  and  outlawry  have  so  conspicu- 
ous a  part  in  the  literature  touching 
those  early  times?  Bear  in  mind 
that  a  very  notable  proportion  of 
the  men  of  those  days  came  from 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  many  other 
institutions  and  centres  of  social  ad- 
vancement. Read  the  story  of  those 
who  came  to  the  surface  as  judges, 
legislators,  governors,  United  States 
senators  and  so  on,  from  swinging  a 
pick  in  the  mines.  Let  it  be  writ- 
ten down  and  never  again  forgot  ten 
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in  the  deluge  of  cheap  fiction,  that 
the  early  men  of  California  were 
often  men  of  culture  as  well  as 
courage. 

It  may  not  generally  be  known 
that  those  men  built  cities  miles  and 
miles  in  length  in  those  days.  Yet 
itis  strictly  true.  It  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  those  cities  had  but  one 
street,  that  there  were  no  street 
improvements,  no  sewers,  no  gas, 
bills.  But  still  the  long,  winding 
lanes  of  houses  that  wound  up  and 
down  and  beside  the  banks  of  the 
stream  where  lay  the  miner's 
"claims"  have  quite  as  much  right 
to  be  called  cities  as  have  so  many 
new  stations  and  groups  of  houses 
today. 

Last  summer  the  writer  returned 
to  one  of  these  wood-built  cities, 
where  he  worked  as  a  miner  more 
than  thirty  years  before.  Pine 
trees  had  grown  up  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  one  long  street,  and  an 
Indian  woman  with  a  miserable  lit- 
tle babe  asleep  on  her  back  was 
burning  pine  cones  and  hulling  out 
the  nuts  with  her  black  fingers  for 
the  San  Francisco  market.  A  little 
farther  along  two  Chinamen  were 
tearing  out  the  stones  that  had 
formed  the  hearth  of  what  had  once 
been  the  most  imposing  house  in 
this  whilom  populous  "city."  The 
briars  were  thick  and  rank  over  the 
stones  that  once  had  been  the  "hon- 
est miner's  chimney.  But  the  gno- 
melike brown  men  crept  close  down 
to  the  earth  and  scraped  up  all  the 
dust  and  ashes  and  and  debris  to  be 
washed  in  their  "rocker"  which  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  once  turbid  but 
now  peaceful  stream  close  by. 
They  were  searching  for  the  few 
imperishable  little  crumbs    of   gold 


which  had  fallen  from  the  rich  min- 
er's hand  into  his  fire-place. 
In  the  days  of  old, 
In  the  davs  of  gold. 

Creeping  up  the  bank  amid  briars 
and  weeds  and  crooning  to  himself, 
came  an  old  man  with  a  beard  like 
snow,  as  I  neared  the  extreme  end 
of  this  once  famous  mining  town. 
He  had  a  pan  under  his  arm,  and, 
with  that  old  politeness  and  confi- 
dence of  the  genuine  gold  miner 
who  made  the  days  that  are  behind 
California  splendid  with  glory,  he 
set  it  down  on  a  rock  before  me, 
shook  his  palsied  old  white  head 
feebly  at  sight  of  the  few  grains 
of  gold  there,  and  mut- 
tering something  about  "strik- 
ing it  rich  by  and  by,"  took  up  his 
pan  and  tottered  on  up  to  his  old 
cabin,  which,  like  himself,  seemed 
sinking  down  very  close  to  the  bos- 
om of  our  common  mother. 

The  transition  from  placer  or  sur- 
face mining  in  California  to  tunnel 
underground  mining  was  a  slow  but 
a  very  serious  matter.  No  more 
warm,  sweet  sunlight  for  the  strong 
brave  man  toiling  his  solid  sixteen 
hours  daily  for  his  loved  ones  far 
away  in  the  East.  No  more  fervid 
skies  for  him  forever,  no  more  green 
trees  moving  in  the  wind  on  the 
steep  hills  above.  No  more  birds, 
butterflies,  lilies,  buttercups;  no 
more  life,  no  more  light,  nothing — 
nothing  at  all  now  but  the  damp, 
dark,  dismal,  dripping  mine  with 
its  creaking  engines,  crumbling 
wails,  crashing  timbers,  disasters, 
death!  And  even  hydraulic  mining, 
a  sort  of  half-way  line  between 
these  two,  was  very  perilous.  But 
these  bold  and  enduring  men  had 
come   to   California  for   a  purpose, 
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and  when  the  gold  had  gone  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  down 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  hy- 
draulics to  some  extent,  they  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  single  day  to  fol- 
low it  down,  down  to  where  the 
heat  is  so  considerable  today  in  some 
places  that  even  the  miner  can  hard- 
ly endure  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
rocky  flours  and  walls  of  his  sombre 
world.  Of  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  who  thus  boldly  de- 
scended into  the  earth,  how  few 
now  survive!  Only  a  solitary  man 
in  each  ten  thousand  I  should  say 
ever  came  up  and  back  to  the 
world  with  the  coveted  gold  on  his 
broad  shoulders,  When  you  look 
you  find  such  types  of  physical  and 
mental  strength  as  John  Mackay, 
Senator  Hearst,  Senator  Stewart, 
Senator  Jones,  all  miners  who  have 
come  back  to  us  up  out  of  the  earth 
our  old  men  now.  Look  upon  them 
with  your  hat  in  your  hand.  They 
are  our  heroes,  our  very  few  surviv- 
ors; they  and  a  gray  old  comrade 
here  and  there  along  the  foothills  of 
the  Sierras,  or  blown  at  rare  inter- 
vals up  and  down  the  world,  are  all 
that  is  left  to  us  now  of  our  sixty 
times  six  hundred  who  descended 
into  the  earth  a  quarter  of  century 
ago  and  battled  there  for  years. 

My  own  experience  in  the  under- 
ground world  of  California  was 
brief  and  bitter;  so  bitter  that  reas- 
on was  almost  overthrown,  ahd  I 
dwell  upon  it  now  only  with  pain 
and  terror. 

In  the  winter  of  1854  I  was  em- 
ployed to  push  a  tub  along  a  wood- 
en track  underground.  It  was  a 
new  tunnel;  everything  about  it 
new,  experimental  The  mouth  of 
the  low,  narrow  tunnel  opened   out 


toward  the  sun  and  the  swift,  clear 
Klamath  River.  I  was  employed 
because  I  was  so  small.  The  two 
men  worked  on  their  knees  and 
breasts.  On  the  fifth  day  the  hill- 
side slid  in  and  one  of  the  men  was 
crushed.  The  water  came  in.  My 
head  was  caught  up  between  two 
timbers,  lifting  my  face  above  the 
water. 

I  couid  hear  the  man  groaning,  till 
the  water  reached  where  he  lay — 
then  was  the  end.  But  as  one  of 
the  men  was  out  of  the  tunnel  get- 
ting timbers  and  I  happened  to  be 
near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  with 
my  tub  at  the  time  of  the  slide,  I 
was  dug  out  by  the  man  who  escap- 
ed on  the  same  day.  I  set  this 
down  as  one  example  in  a  thousand 
that  almost  any  surviving  miner 
might  narrate  from  his  underground 
life  in  California.  But  it  was  ficm 
these  smail  beginnings  that  the 
great  hydraulics,  tunnels,  drifts, 
shifts,  and  underground  cities  of 
California  and  Nevada  grew. 
It  is  some  comfort  however  to 
know  that  experience  and  improved 
machinery  have  combined  to  make 
underground  work  far  less  perilous 
than  of  old. 

There  are  several  mining  camps 
in  the  Sierras  that  claim  the  distiac- 
tion  of  having  had  the  first  great 
tunnel.  But  no  man  can  say  cer- 
tainly where  and  when  we  first 
went  "u  iderground."  My  recol- 
lection is  that  Grass  Valley  and  the 
beautiful  envirions  of  Nevada  City 
saw  the  miners  first  descend  into  the 
earth  in  any  considerable  bodies. 
And  as  this  fine  region  was  about 
the  first  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
under-world  and  burst  the  rich  cof- 
fers that  had  lain  hidden  there  ever 
since  the   finger   of   God    set   them 
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down  on  the  day  of  creation,  so  it 
promises  to  be  among  the  last  to 
show  any  signs  of  decay.  Indeed  so 
far  from  declining  in  any  way  this 
place  is  walking  right  along  in  the 
line,  and  almost  if  not  quite  at  the 
head  of  the  line  of  California  pro- 
gress and  improvement. 

But  what  mutations  this  place  has 
seen,  to  be  sure!  There  was  a 
world  of  wild  flowers,  birds  in 
abundance,  glorious  oak  trees,  grass. 
Then  the  placer  miner  came,  wash- 
ing up  the  buttercups  by  the  roots, 
soiling  cool,  clear  trout  streams. 
Tne  fishes  turned  on  their  sides  and 
died.  The  oak  trees  fell  in  a  single 
season.  The  birds  disappeared. 
For  the  first  year  after  the  pick-ax 
struck  in  the  grass  roots  of  this  re- 
gion you  would  have  said,  "a  cy- 
clone has  struck  California," 

Then  a  woman  came.  Then  the 
bahy.  Then  a  neat  little  cottage 
blossomed  on  the  hillside,  with  some 
morning-glories  growing  about  the 
door.  Then  another  woman  came. 
This  one  planted  a  rose-bush.  The 
next  year  a  man  from  New  York 
planted  some  fruit  trees.  The  se- 
cond year  they  bloomed  and  actu- 
ally bore  fruit.  Then  the  birds 
came  back.  The  miners  had  now 
disappeared  underground.  The 
plough  turned  the  soil  above  their 
heads  and  cows  stood  ruminating 
under  the  few  remaining  oaks.  And 
now,  when  looking  over  this  fair 
land  only  last  month  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  these  sketches,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
this  portion  of  California  from  the 
richest  and  oldest  hill  regions  of 
Pennsylvania.  And  singular  as  it 
may  seem  to  the  stranger,  I  must 
set  down  the  fact  that  the   largest 


and  most  heavily-laden  orange  tree 
1  have  seen  this  side  of  Sorrento  on 
the  bay  of  Naples,  is  to  be  found  in 
these  same  foothills  of  the  Sierras, 
not  very  far  from  the  once  flourish- 
ing mining  town  of  Oroville.  (The 
Bid  well's  Bar  Orange  Tree— Ed.) 
It  grows  on  ah  old  mining  claim. 

Auburn  is  another  mountain  town 
that  has  more  than  held  its  own  in 
the  swift  mutations  of  time  in  Cali- 
fornia. 1  recall  this  wooded  and 
watered  spot  as  a  place  of  "flumes" 
Whatever  Auburn  may  have  seemed 
to  others  in  the  early  days,  I  can 
think  of  it  only  as  a  place  where 
flume  on  top  of  flume  encircled  the 
pine-set  hills  from  base  to  summit. 
Many  of  these  flumes  carried  water 
to  the  rich  gravel  "claims"  that  lay 
in  and  abcut  Auburn.  The  larger 
number  however  were  long  deep 
"sluices"  or  flumes  for  conveying 
dirt,  gravel,  debris  and  so  on  from 
the  gravel  claims  down  to  the  great 
valley  below.  The  hydraulic  roar 
was  here  in  its  day,  the  "dump," 
"  slickings,  "  law-suits;  sorrow 
enough  for  the  poor  miner  and  for 
the  poor  farmer  in  the  valley  below 
him  as  well.  "Time  and  I  against 
any  two,"  says  the  Spanish  proverb. 

And  lo!  to-day  this  once  tumult- 
ous mining  town  of  the  Sierras  is 
one  of  the  very  sweetest,  rosiest 
sunniest  health-resorts  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

No  traveler  can  afford  to  visit 
California  without  seeking  out  Plac- 
erville  and  Mariposa  digging  down 
to  their  old  life  and  contrasting  that 
stormy  old  life  with  the  new.  And 
the  traveler  should  understand  that 
the  geological  history  and  make-up 
of  all  this  mining  region  from 
Yreka  to  Mariposa    was  as  stormy 
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and  tumultuous  as  were  the  lives  of 
those  who  first  possessed  these  rug- 
ged lands.  Beds  of  rivers,  deep, 
wide  and  tortuous,  heavy  with  nug- 
gets of  gold  were  found  by  our  min- 
ers almost  on  the  very  summits  of 
the  Sierras.  Mountains  turned  up- 
side down!  Valleys  set  on  edgel 
Rivers  stood  on  end!  Surely  the 
Titans  of  old  had  battled  here  hurl- 
ing mountains  and  valleys  in  their 
fierce  combat.  The  great  Columbia 
River,  which  draws  its  waters  from 
far  toward  the  north  pole,  once  em- 
ptied into  the  Pacific  Ocean  through 
what  is  now  called  the  Sacramento; 
at  least  this  is  the  theory  of  observ- 
ing and  able  engineers  and  miners 
who  have,  in  their  pursuit  as  gold 
seekers,  tried  to  trace  the  dried-up 
and  changed  channels  uf  our  dead 
rivers.  Confusion  on  top  of  con- 
fusion is  what  confronted  the  miner 
of  California  from  the  first.  There 
was  no  order,  no  system,  no  law  in 
the  finding  and  following  up  of  these 
old  gold-bearing  and  dried-up  river- 
beds. Let  us  be  thankful  for  the 
show  of  descipline  and  order  that 
has  at  last  asserted  itself  on  the  sur- 
face of  the   earth  in   the   long   and 


undulating  lines  of  olive  trees,  or- 
ange trees,  giape  vines  and  orchard 
trees  of  all  kinds  that  reach  from 
Oroville  to  Placerville,  and  on  past 
the  gleaming  heaps  of  ground  quartz 
on  Fremont's  Mariposa  Grant,  and 
farther  yet  to  Governor  Water- 
man's mines  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Range. 

But  the  great,  warm,  rich  bosom 
of  California  is  torn  to  the  heart  no 
more  now.  The  transition  from  the 
placer  mine  to  the  vineyard  and  or- 
chard is  complete.  The  placer 
mine  with  all  its  pathos  has  passed 
into  history.  The  dark  and  myster- 
ious gnomeland  under  the  earth  is 
narrowing  year  by  year.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  brave  men  there,  may 
come  up  to  the  light  of  day  soon  and 
to  remain.  Fcr  California  has  so 
many  things  better  than  gold. 
Were  our  mines  in  a  land  like  that 
of  Russia,  life  might  not  be  so  intol- 
erable in  their  depths.  But  in  a 
clime  like  this  of  ours,  man's  place 
is  surely  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  his  orchard,  in  his  garden,  in  the 
path  that  leads  back  to  paradise. 

Picturesque  California,  1893. 


GROVER  C.  McGIMSEY 
Author  of  "The  Heart  of  the  .Hills  and  Other  Poems" 

See  Editorial  Sectioa 
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tlK  fruitage  of  mar 


By  Grocer  0.  mcGimsey 


UINS,  ruins,  ruins, 
That  is  the  fruitage  of  war, 
Ruins,  ruins,  ruins, 
Conspicuous  everywhere. 

Ruins  of  church  and  of  palace, 
Ruins  of  lives  in  the  bud; 
Ruins  of  souls  in  the  making, 
Ruins  of  sweet  mother-hood. 

Ruins  of  love  and  of  laughter, 
Ruins  of  homes  that  were  free; 
Ruins  of  music  and  pleasure, 
Ruins  of  sweet  liberty. 

Ruins  of  art  gone  forever, 
Ruins  of  flowers  in  the  dew; 
Ruins  of  books  in  the  binding, 
Ruins  of  faith  for  the  few. 

Ruins  of  cities  and  nations, 
Ruins  of  workshop  and  den; 
Ruins  of  armies  and  navies, 
Ruins  of  factories  and  men. 

Ruins  of  souls  meant  for  worship, 
Ruins  of  dreams  thrown  away; 
Ruins  of  girl-hood  and  boy-hood, 
Ruins  of  hopes  in  decay. 

Ruins  of  science  and  study, 
Ruins  of  virtue  and  smile; 
Ruins  of  kindness  and  kisses, 
Ruins  of  labor  worth  while. 

Ruins  of  ideals  and  worship, 
That  is  the  fruitage  of  war; 
Ruins,  ruins,  ruins, 
Conspicuous  everywhere. 
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Just  Looking  On? 


By  M.  Eldridge  Cla.y 


Queer,  isn't  it,  how  a  word  auto- 
matically outgrows  its  literal  mean- 
ing, or  gets  to  mean,  sometimes, 
just  nothing  at  all. 

"Reformer,"  now:  abstractly  it  is 
such  a  methodical,  staid,  and  com- 
fortable sounding  word;  so  full  of 
assurance  of  improvement  and  all. 
Concretely;  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  its  literal  meaning.  Whew! 
A  creature  all  arms,  legs,  and 
voice,  most  disconcerting  to  just 
medium  people. 

Just  ask  him  what  he  intends  to 
do  with  the  pieces,  for  you  will  feel 
instinctively  there  is  going  to  be 
lots  of  'em,  when  he  gets  going,  and 
he  will  look  at  you  in  surprise. 
What  would  seem  but  a  start,  to 
him  is  the  grand  finish.  With  a  sub- 
lime faith  he  will  leave  the  jagged 
remains  to  the  power  from  whose 
hands  he  has  wrest  the  business  of 
systematic  disintegration.  His  only 
the  unhampered,  drunken  joy  uf  the 
crash,  that  safety-valve  of  the  fer- 
ment of  bored  self-satisfaction!  No 
vinegar  were  closer  related  to  its 
mother.  Like  the  philosopher  of 
old  he  has  looked  about  him  and  ex- 
claimed. "How  many  things  are 
here  I  do  not  need."  But  he  is  not 
philosophical;  he  is  nothing  if 
not  progressive.  Immediately  he 
adds:  "And  nobody  needs  them— 
they  are  bad  for  everybody— save 
the  race." 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  he  may  have 
a  sane  moment  in  which  may 
drift  across  his  befizzled  ego  the 
fragment:  "First  remove  the  mote." 


Oh  yes.  that  confounded  mote! 
It  is  a  sticker.  Must  be  the  Gentle 
One  indulged  pleasantries  a  time  or 
two.  For  really  he,  the  reformer, 
had  spent  much  valuable  time  in 
futile  effort  at  that  removing;  and 
he  had  succeeded  in  winking  it  down 
into  an  insensitive  corner. 

Why  yes,  of  course!  Why  hadn't 
he  thought  of  it  before!  And  he 
proceeds  in  summary  removal  of  the 
beam  from  brother's  eye.  Brother 
needs  to  see  that  all  the  foolish  lit- 
tle images  he  has  gathered  in  his 
lifetime  just  have  to  broken  now. 
What  matter  if  Brother  is  blinded 
in  the  bungling  process?  What 
matter  that  in  despair  of  his  blind- 
ness he  curse  the  God  who  made 
him;  that  he  grope  in  the  dust  for 
his  own  and  find  only  cruel  frag- 
ments that  wound  and  torture! 

You  and  I? 

Mr.  Image-breaker  straightens  up 
from  his  orgy,  takes  a  long  breath 
to  get  the  dust  from  his  lungs, 
slicks  his  pompadour  and  is  ready — 
he  is  an  expert  now.  Look  out  for 
Buddah  and  BilJikins!  They  are 
goners  if  he  gets  an  eye  on  them. 

Of  course  we  won't  need  the 
blinding  operation.  We  will  hand 
over  our  little  gods  without  a  woi  d, 
and  join  the  lock-step.  After  the  im- 
mortal dog  of  the  phonograph  ?d. 
we  will  know  our  master's  voice. 

And  then  — and  then-  I  look  into 
the  shifting  beam  of  good  old  Cali- 
fornia sunshine  with  its  rainbow 
motes  drifting,  drifting. 

Surely  the  Spirit  that  made  ser- 
mons of  such  simple  things  shall  not 
be  utterly  cast  out  from  a  land 
where  through  all  His  handiwork 
breathes  the  God  of  the  good,  the 
bad,  and  the  in-betweens— "The 
God  of  things  as  they  are." 
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Weaverville,  June  29,  1870. 
This  is  a  beautiful,  sweet,  cool  day. 
I  am  to  lecture  again  tonight. 

Lectured  this  evening — my  col- 
lection was  $27.50,  and  Mr.  Rave- 
ly  who  could  not  be  present,  con- 
tributed $10.00. 

June  30.  Lectured  again  this 
evening— my  collection  was  $20. 
(We  hud  no  entry  in  this  journal 
from  June  30th  until  July  11th, 
187$  but  find  from  reference  to 
her  daily  account,  thatshe  lectured 
on  the  2d,  3d,  6th,  7th  and  10th 
of  July— and  that  the  collections 
for  those  dates  were  $19.50,  $7.75, 
$13.00,  $11.00  and  $28.25.  These 
dates  were  all  in  Trinity  county. 
Ed.) 

Trinity  Center,  July  11,  3  870. 
came  from  French  Gulch  to  Trin- 
ity Center  today.  We  started 
from  the  Gulch  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 
Travelled  until  past  midnight,  by 
stnge,  over  the  moonlit  moun- 
tains. In  the  mystic  light  of  the 
summer  moon,  it  set  me  dreaming, 
something  that  will  never  be    for- 


gotten. John  Carlin  stole  a  piece 
of  my  hair  ribbon — handsome, 
proud,  bitter  John  Carlin.  He 
feels  so  keenly  the  affliction  of  his 
lameness.  Ves  and  I  go  from  here 
to  Yreka. 

Yreka,  July  12th.  Lectured 
here  tonight  to  a  good  audience. 
My  collection  was  $12.50. 

(There  is  no  entry  in  the  journal 
of  a  California  Girl  from  July  14th 
to  the  25th.  But  the  expense 
account  shows  that  eight  lectures 
were  given  at  different  points  in 
Trinity  and  Siskiyou  counties, 
with  the  following  collections, 
$7.00,  $17.50,  $8.75,  $11.50,  $20.- 
25,  $17.25,  $7.00 and $5.00.    Ed.) 

Friday,  July  29th.  Came  from 
Yreka  to  Fort  Jones  Siskiyou 
county.  James  McConaghy  was 
on  the  stajje  with  us.  I  lectured 
the  evening  I  arrived,  on  short 
notice,  but  my  collection  was 
$7.00.  After  the  lecture  there 
was  a  dance,  and  Mr.  McConaghy 
was  my  partner. 
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Stayed  at  the  Fort  all  day  the 
30th,  bat  on  Sunday,  July  31st, 
went  to  Oro  Fino  and  lectured. 
Collection  .$8.75. 

Monday,  August  1st.  Returned 
to  Fort  Jones  today,  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  advertise  my  lec- 
tures at  others  places. 

Tuesday.  Spoke  again  at -Oro 
Fino.     Collection  $6.75. 

Wednesday.  Ves  and  I  took 
tea  at  Mrs.  Heroy's  today,  by  in- 
vitation, after  tea  went  to  the 
circus  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heroy, 
and  Mr.  Emmet  Toll,  a  young 
practicing  lawyer  here. 

Thursday.  Came  to  "Bough 
and  Heady"  to  lecture.  Collec- 
tion $5.50.  Met  James  Mc- 
Conaghy  again.  He  is  here  on 
business.  Emmet  Toll  came  over 
with  his  fine  team  and  buggy,  and 
drove  me  back  to  Fort  Jones,  af- 
ter the  lecture.  I  returned  to 
make  arrangements  to  go  to  Scott's 
Bar.  I  enjoyed  the  drive  from 
"Bough  and  Beady."  Mr.  Toll 
is  intelligent  and  entertaining,  and 
it  was  a  beautiful  night. 

Saturday,  August  6th.  Em- 
met Toll  was  kind  enough  to  loan 
me  his  team  of  beautiful  white 
horses,  and  Ves  and  I  drove  over 
the  mountains  today,  to  Scott's 
Bar.  We  had  to  cross  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  California. 
The  scenery  was  grand  and  inspir- 


ing but  the  roads  simply  awful, 
especially  on  the  Scott's  Bar  side. 
Yes  and  I  are  both  good  drivers 
or  we  could  not  have  made  the 
trip.  I  lectured  tonight  to  a  fine 
audience,  and  there  was  a  dance 
after  the  lecture.  My  collection 
was  $14.25. 

Sunday.  This  evening  I  met 
with  Scott's  Bar  Division  of  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  Temper- 
ance. The  Division  adjourned 
and  I  gave  a  lengthy  Temperance 
lecture,  which  was  well  received 
and  my  collection  was    17.00. 

On  Monday,  August  8th,  re- 
turned to  Fort  Jones.  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  this  trip,  and 
Scott's  Bar.  At  that  place  I  saw 
the  finest  dwarf  Phlox  that  1  ever 
saw  in  bloom,  and  the  biggest 
toads.  They  came  into  the  hotel' 
kitchen  every  afternoon,  and  hop- 
ped around  the  floor  catching 
flies.  The  kitchen  was  built  into 
the  side  of  the  hill,  with  the  front 
door  even  with  the  ground,  and 
when  the  cook  scrubbed  the  floor, 
as  he  did  every  afternoon,  the 
toads  would  appear,  and  hop  in 
perfectly  friendly  and  tame.  They 
were  really  a  curiosity.  The  cook 
told  me  they  weighed  several 
pounds  each.  They  certainly  look- 
ed it.  And  the  flower  garden 
should  have  been  called  "The 
Garden  uf  Toads." 
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EDITORIAL 


BY     ANNA     M.     REED 


.^  *%*%  HAT  I  have  been,  I  am,   in  principle  and  character,   and 
&V/   what  I  am  I  hope    to  continue  to  be.     Circumstances    or 
▼  ▼      opponents  may  triumph  over  my  fortunes,  but  they  will  not 
triumph  over  my  temper  or  my  self-respect." — Daniel  Webster. 


C.  C.  DONOVAN  challenges  the  prohibitionists,  and  "calls  their 
Bluff." 

Our  young  friend  Chris.  Donovan — God  bless  him!  knows  that 
"money  talks."  And  he  is  always  ready  to  back  his  convictions  and  his 
principles  with  his  purse. 

Read  his  challenge,  to  the  professional  reformers,  who  would  lay 
waste  the  hop  and  grape  fields  of  California: 

I  WILL  BET  $10,000  OR  DONATE  $1,000 
TO  CHARITY 

In  contravention  of  the  misstatements  of  the  Professional  Reform- 
ers and  Political  Clergymen  as  to  the  good  effects  and  great  accomplish- 
ment of  Prohibition  instates  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  I  wish  to  set 
forth  the  following  facts: 

If  Prohibition  prohibits  and  is  a  cure  for  drunkenness  we  ought  to 
know  it  by  this  time,  for  Maine  has  tried  it  out  since  1852  and  Kansas 
since  1880. 

Maine 

When  the  State  of  Maine  adopted  Prohibition,  the  advocates  of 
that  movement  said  they  did  not  expect  to  eliminate  drunkenness  until 
the  generation  <  f  drunkards  who  lived  at  that  time  had  died  off;  but  that 
drunkenness  would  disappear  with  the  next  generation.  Today  we  have 
the  third  generation,  and  what  is  the  condition  in  that  state?  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Bangor,  Maine,  there  were  during 
the  municipal  year  1914,  3167  arrests  for  drunkenness.  In  1915  there 
were  3142  arrests  for  drunkenness,  and  from  March  1st  of  this  year  up 
to  October  1st  of  this  year,  there  were  1790  arrests  for  drunkenness. 

In  Portland,  Maine  in  1914  there  were  3681  arrests  for  drunkenness. 
In  1915  there  v  e  -e  4365  arrests  for  drunkenness,  and  in  1916,  up  to  Oc- 
tober 1st,  there  were  3287  arrests  for  drunkenness. 

According  to  the  Uuited  States  official  figures    of  the    Census  for 
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1910,  Bangor  had  24,803  inhabitants,  and  Portland  had  58,571  inhabitants, 
and  according  to  the  Chief's  report  of  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  for 
1915  we  have  the  appalling,  astounding  and  horrifying  condition  of  one 
arrest  for  drunkenness  out  of  every  eight  people,  including  babies  and 
women  in  Bangor,  and  one  out  of  every  fourteen  for  drunkenness  in 
Portland,  including  babies  and  women. 

How  does  this  strike  some  of  the  misguided  ones  with  their  Cali- 
fornia cry,  "Save  our  Boys  and  Girls.'  They  ought  to  send  them  to 
Maine.  There  is  where  they  will  be  saved,  where  it  is  reported  2,415  ar- 
rests were  made  from  1910  to  1914  of  minors  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
20  years  in  the  city  of  Portland  alone,  and  where  they  have  had  Prohibi- 
tion for  64  years. 

Kansas 

As  for  Kansas.  What  has  Prohibition  done  for  Kanggg?  All  I 
have  ever  heard  that  Kansas  ever  produced  was  cyclones  ar,d  a  bunch  of 
Windy  Ex-governors.  Does  anyone  know  of  one  great  man  that  state 
has  produced?  It  has,  however,  produced  one  great  woman:  the  nortor- 
ious  Carrie  Nation,  who  became  world  famous  for  breaking  up  saloons 
in  that  mis-called  "Dry  Prohibition  State."  One  would  think  from  all 
the  wind  we  hear  about  Kansas  thhat  they  were  all  ever  so  wealthy, 
ever  so  healthy  and  ever  so  holy.  They  have  "bulled"  you  and  me,  but 
not  Uncle  Sam.  Twenty-six  years  after  Kansas  had  become  "Dry," 
Uncle  Sam  investigated  the  church  attendence  in  that  state  and  issued 
the  following  statistics:  Four  states  had  a  lower  church  membership  in 
proportion  to  population  than  Kansas.  Those  states  were  Wyoming,  Ore- 
gon, West  Virgina  and  Oklahoma.  Thirty-eight  states  in  which  liqucr 
is  lawfully  sold  were  higher  than  in  "Dry  Prohibition  Kansas." 

They  have  also  given  out  the  impression  that  they  were  exempt 
from  violent  deaths  or  suicides,  so  Uncle  Sam  made  another  investigation, 
and  issued  the  following  statistics  and  facts: 

Violent  deaths  m  cities  in  "Dry  Prohibition  Kansas,"  not  includ- 
ing suicides,  were  higher  according  to  population  than  in  cities  in  29 
other  individual  states  in  which  liquor  was  lawfully  sold. 

As  for  suicides,  the  death  rate  from  that  cause  in  cities  in  "Dry 
Prohibition  Kansas"  were  higher,  according  to  population,  than  in  cities 
in  20  other  states  in  which  liquor  was  lawfully  sold.  West  Virgina,  an- 
other Prohibition  state,  had  a  higher  percentage  of  suicides  than  did 
"Dry  Prohibition  Kansas." 

As  for  its  boast  of  wealth  of  its  individual  bank  depositors,  Uncle 
Sam  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SOth,  1913,  as  follows:  In  27 
states  in  which  liquor  is  lawfully  sold,  the  aveiage  saving  per  depositor  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  average  depositor  of  "Dry  Prohibition  Kansas." 

There  are  twice  as  many  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  little  city 
of  Leavenworth  in  "Dry  Prohibition  Kansas,"  occording  to  the  popula- 
tion, as  there  are  in  the  great  manufacturing  and  beer  drinking  city  of 
Milwaukee. 
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There  are  one-fifth  more  arrests  for  drunkenness,  according  to 
population  in  Kansas  City,  the  largest  city  in  "Dry  Prohibition  Kansas," 
than  there  are  in  the  great  manufacturing  and  beer  drinking  city  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

I  sent  three  telegrams  to  Topeka  asking  for  their  records  for  ar- 
rests for  drunkenness,  but  the  Chief  of  Police  of  that  city  refuses  to  give 
out  that  information,  claiming  on  account  of  political  purposes.  There 
must  be  something  rotten  in  Topeka. 

I  also  sent  four  telegrams  to  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Atchison  and 
Wichita.  It  seems  they  are  ashamed  to  come  out  with  the  true  facts. 
They  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  impression  which  has  gone  forth  of 
their  sancity,  with  which  we  have  been  gulled. 

What  do  you  know  about  that  for  hypocritical  Prohibition  that 
does  not  prohibit? 

In  Italy  nearly  every  one,  f  i  om  babies  up,  drinks  wine.  They  have 
not  only  drank  it  for  generations,  but  for  centuries.  In  Germany  nearly 
every  one,  from  babies  up,  drinks  beer.  They  have  not  only  drank  it  for 
generations,  but  for  centuries.  The  census  of  1910  shows  Maine  had  a 
population  of  742,371,  and  Kansas  1,690,949.  Italy  has  in  round  figures 
33,900,000  inhabitants,  and  Germany  has  64,900,000.  There  are  more 
drunkards,  besotted,  filthy  drunkards  in  "Dry  Prohibition  Maine"  and 
"Dry  Prohibition  Kansas"  than  there  are  in  the  whole  of  Wet  Italy  and 
Wet  Germany  put  together,  where  the  government  or  the  people  would 
not  stand  for  Prohibition  one  minute. 

During  1914  and  1915  the  Prohibition  wave  was  at  its  height. 
What  was  the  result?  It  drove  people  to  drinking  whiskey  instead  of 
beer  and  light  wines,  for  beer  and  light  wines  are  rather  inconvenient  to 
handle.     We  cannot  get  away  from  the  facts. 

The  government  reports  that  during  the  fiscal  years  of  1915  and 
1916  taxes  were  paid  on  59,746,701  barrels  in  1915,  and  58,564,508  barrels 
in  1916,  a  decrease  in  the  beer  consumption  of  1,182,193  barrels. 

During  the  year  1915  taxes  were  paid  on  124,155,178  gallons  of 
whiskey,  and  in  1916  taxes  were  paid  om  136,226,528  gallons  an  increase 
of  12,071,350  gallons  in  the  whiskey  consumption.  What  do  you  know 
about  that? 

If  Prohibition  prohibits  why,  according  to  report,  at  the  time  of 
the  lynching  of  Frank  in  Georgia,  when  riot  and  revolt  was  threatening 
in  that  state,  was  the  Governor  compelled  to  issue  a  proclamation  to 
close  the  near-beer  saloons?  If  Prohibition  prohibits,  why  are  saloons 
run  wide  open  in  "Dry  Prohibition  Tennessee?"  I  have  been  there,  and 
I  know  they  are  run  wide  open. 

I  contend  that  Prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  for  here  are  the 
facts.  But  you  say  to  me:  If  Prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  why  are 
you  fighting  Prohibition?  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  it  aims  to  regu- 
late my  personal  habits  and  take  from  me  my  liberty;  would  force  me  to 
have  a  contempt  and  disrespect  for  law  and  regulation,  foster  in   me   hy- 
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pocrisy  and  cowardice;  would  raise  my  taxes;  and  would  destroy  my  home 
and  business. 

Do  you  know  that  California,  on  account  of  its  products  and  cos- 
mopolitan character  of  its  people,  is  entirely  different  from  any  other 
section  in  the  United  States,  and  the  adoption  of  Prohibition  would 
mean  a  reign  of  terror,  destruction  of  an  enormous  amount  of  capital, 
throw  thousands  of  good,  honest  people  out  of  employment,  and  ruin 
their  homes. 

How  are  you  going  to  reconcile  yourself  with  Our  Lord,  Who  never 
preached  Prohibition  and  Who  never  lived  it,  for  the  enormous  sin  on 
your  soul  by  voting  to  destroy  your  neighbor's  property  and  render  him 
homeless. 

If  these  statements  are  true,  then  Prohibition  is  not  a  cure  for 
drunkenness.  If  these  statements  are  not  true,  I  will  donate  ONE 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  to  charity,  or  I  will  bet  anyone  TEN  THOUS- 
AND DOLLARS  that  each  and  every  statement  above,  is  true  and  cor- 
rect. 

Now  let  me  hear  from  some  one  ("wind"or  "conversation"  don't  go) 
who  wants  to  raise  our  taxes,  throw  us  out  of  employment,  take  from  us 
our  liberty  and  destroy  our  property. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  C.  DONOVAN 

Hop  Merchant 
227  Fourth  St.,  Santa  Rosa. 

qt  a  tit  r\r  nt  ru-nRici  a  ")  On  this  1StQ  day  of  October,  in  the  year  One  Ttaous  - 

r^^wn,.  fSS.    and  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixteen   (1916)   before   AGNES  H. 

county  or  s,onom»  j  STEPHENS,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  said  County  of  So- 

noma, State  of  California,  residing  therein,  duly  commis- 
sioned and  sworn,  personally  appeared  C.  C  DONOVAN, 
known  to  me  to  be  the  person  whose  name  is  subscribed 
1o  the  within  instrument  and  he  acknowledged  that  he 
executed  the  same. 

(SEAL)  INT  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

and  affixed  my  official  seal  at  Santa  Rosa,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  thp  day  and  year  in  this  certificate  first 
above  written.  AGNES  H    STEPHENS, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Sonoma,  State  of  California. 

*b      $*      * 

Grover  C.  McGimsey,  the  Jack  London  of  Western  verse,  whose 
picture  appears  in  this  issue  of  The  Northern  Crown,  and  whose  poem 
"The  Fruitage  of  War"  we  reproduce,  is  being  very  kindly  received  by 
the  California  press,  as  witness  the  following: 

"  THE  HEART  OF  THE  HILLS  " 


Grover  C.  McGimsey  has  all  the  rapturous  admiration  for  beauty  in 
man  and  nature  which  mark  the  true  poet.  He  is  yet  young  in  the  practice 
of  his  art,  but  there  is  no  deficiency  in  form  and  technique,  which   is  not 
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more  than  compensated  for  by  a  genuinely  aesthetic  spirit.  He  is  warb- 
ling his  native  woodnotes  wild  in  most  of  the  compositions,  and  is  his  nat- 
ural and  distinctive  self  in  all  things  save  those  in  which  he  is  voicing  ap- 
preciation of  things  read.  When  he  reads  directly  from  the  book  of  na- 
ture his  muse  has  not  the  slightest  trace  of  artificiality.  Though  a  small 
book.  "The  Heart  of  the  Hills"  has  many  forms  and  many  themes.  If 
anything  he  is  at  his  best  when  scorning  the  regularities  of  form  and  it  is 
this  which  justifies  the  opinion  that  his  work  is  full  of  promise  Those 
who  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  patronize  the  singer  at  their  own 
doors  would  do  well  to  support  this  first  producticn  of  one  who  mav  yet 
be  recognized  as  a  poetic  genius  by  an  American  audience.  (Ukiah,  Cal.: 
Northern  Crown  Publishing  Company;  price  $1.) 

—  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Oct.  8,  1916. 


"The  Heart  of  the  Hills  and  Other  Poems,"  a  little  book  of  which 
Grover  C.  McGimsey  is  the  author,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press  of  the 
Northern  Crown  Publishing  Company  and  a  copy  sent  to  The  Times  for 
review.  Artistically  and  typograpgicalJy  the  booklet  reflects  much  credit 
on  the  publishers.  It  is  dedicated  to  George  Sterling,  "with  profound 
admiration  for  his  genius."  The  preface,  written  by  May  S.  Greenwocd, 
is  of  itself  a  prose  poem,  "heralding  a  new  minstrel  at  the  portals  of 
your  palace  of  dreams."  *  *  *  * 

The  Longer  poems-  "Trails,"  "The  Heart  of  the  HihV'and  'The  Way  of 
the  Wastes"-  are  redolent  of  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  West,  of  the  ro- 
mance and  charm  that  are  most  truly  felt  by  the  pioneer.  It  is  evident 
that  the  author  has  leaned  close  to  the  heart  of  nature  and  mastered  the 
rhythmic  throb  of  its  beats. 

Under  the  marching  stars  the  poet  has  strolled,  gazing  wnth  awe- 
some eyes  on  the  majestic  swing  of  suns  and  worlds  in  infinite  space;  he 
has  listened  to  the  sighing  of  the  winds  and  the  murmur  of  waters;  by 
vision  and  hearing  he  has  absorbed  the  wonderful  story  of  creation  and 
the  poesy  of  evolution.  In  "God  and  Man's  Land"  is  theessence  of  the 
vspirit  of  Western  civilization,  unconquered  by  the  advancement  of 
the  hand  of  industry.  —Ukiah  Times,  Oct,  11,  1916. 
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A  DDRESS 

By   the   Late    Col.    Robert   G.    Ingersoll 
Chicago,  April  12,  1896 


Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll,  the  fam- 
ous Agnostic,  accepted  an  invitation 
to  speak  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Mil- 
itant Church,  Chicago,  on  Sunday, 
April  12,  1896.  The  Northern 
Crown  now  publishes  the  full  text 
of  the  address.     Here  it  is: 

"There  is  no  darkness  but  ignor- 
ance." 

Every  human  being  is  a  necessary 
product  of  conditions,  and  every 
one  is  born  with  defects  for  which 
he  cannot  be  held  responsible.  Na- 
ture seems  to  care  nothing  for  the 
individual,  nothing  for  the  species. 

Life  pursuing  life,  and  in  turn, 
pursued  by  death,  presses  to  the 
snow  line  of  the  possible,  and  every 
form  of  life,  of  instinct,  thought  and 
action  is  fixed  and  determined  by 
conditions,  by  countless  antecedent 
and  co-existing  facts.  The  present 
is  the  child,  and  the  necessary  child 
of  all  the  past  and  the  mother  of  all 
the  future. 

Every  human  being  longs  to  be 
happy,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
body  with  food,  with  roof  and  raim- 
ent, and  to  feed  the  hunger  of  the 


m 

mind,  according  to  his  capacity, 
with  love,  with  wisdom,  philosophy, 
art  and  song. 

The  wants  of  the  savage  are  few, 
but  with  civilization  the  wants  of 
the  body  increase,  the  intellectual 
horizon  widens,  and  the  brain  de- 
mands more  and  more. 

The  savage  feels,  but  scarcely 
thinks.  The  passion  of  the  savage 
is  uninfluenced  by  his  thought,  while 
the  thought  of  the  philosopher  is 
uninfluenced  by  passion.  Children 
have  wants  and  passions  before  they 
are  capable  of  reasoning.  So  in  the 
infancy  of  the  race  wants  and  pas- 
sions dominate. 

The  savage  was  controlled  by  ap- 
pearances, by  impressions;  he  was 
mentally  weak,  mentally  indolent, 
and  his  mind  pursued  the  path  of 
least  resistance.  Things  were  to 
him  as  they  appeared  to  be.  He 
was  a  natural  believer  in  the  super- 
natural, and,  finding  himself  beset 
by  dangers  and  evils,  he  sought 
in  many  ways  the  aid  of  unseen 
powers.  His  children  followed  his 
example  and  for  many  ages,  in  many 
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lands,  millions  and  millions  of  hu- 
man beings,  many  of  them  the  kind- 
est and  the  best,  asked  for  super- 
natural help.  Countless  altars  and 
temples  have  been  built  and  the  su- 
pernatural has  been  worshiped  with 
sacrifice  and  song,  with  self-denial, 
ceremony,  thankfulness  and  prayer. 

ENLIGHTENED  BY  EXPERIENCE 

During  all  these  ages  the  brain  of 
man  was  being  slowly  and  painfully 
developed.  Gradually  mind  came 
to  the  assistance  of  muscle  and 
thought  became  the  friend  of  labor. 
Man  has  advanced  just  in  the  pro- 
portion that  he  has  mingled  thought 
with  his  work  just  in  the  pro- 
portion that  he  has  succeeded  in 
getting  his  head  and  his  hands  into 
partnership.  All  this  was  the  re- 
sult of  experience. 

Nature  generous  and  heartless, 
extravagant  and  miserly,  as  she  is, 
is  our  mother  and  our  only  teacher, 
and  she  is  also  the  deceiver  of  men. 
Above  her  we  cannot  rise,  below 
her  we  cannot  fall.  In  her  we  find 
the  seed  and  soil  of  all  that  is  good, 
of  all  that  is  evil.  Nature  origin- 
ates, nourishes,  preserves  and  de- 
stroys. 

Good  deeds  bear  fruit,  and  in  the 
fruit  are  seeds  that  in  their  turn 
bear  fruit  and  seeds.  Great 
thoughts  are  never  lost,  and  words 
of  kindness  do  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 

Every  brain  is  a  field  where  na- 
ture sows  the  seeds  of  thought,  and 
the  crop  depends  upon  the  soil. 

Every  flower  that  gives  its  frag- 
rance to  the  wandering  air  leaves 
its  influence  on  the  soul  of  man. 
The  wheel  and  swoop  of  the  winged 
creatures  of  the  air  suggest  the 
flowing-  linas  of    subtle   art.       The 


roar  and  murmur  of  the  restless 
sea,  the  cataract's  solemn  chant,  the 
thunder's  voice,  the  happy  babble 
of  the  brook,  the  whispering  leaves, 
the  thrilling  notes  of  mating  birds, 
the  sighing  .winds,  taught  man  to 
pour  his  heart  in  song  and  gave  a 
voice  to  grief  and  hope,  to  love  and 
death. 

In  all  that  is,  in  mountain  range 
and  billowed  plain,  in  winding  stream 
and  desert  sand,  in  cloud  and  star, 
In  snow  and  rain,  in  calm  and  storm, 
in  night  and  day,  in  woods  and  vales, 
in  all  the  colors  of  divided  light,  in 
all  there  is  of  growth  and  life,  de- 
cay and  death,  in  all  that  flies  and 
floats  and  swims,  in  all  that  moves, 
in  all  the  forms  and  qualities  of 
things,  man  found  the  seeds  and 
symbols  of  his  thoughts,  and  all  that 
man  has  wrought  becomes  a  part  of 
nature's  self,  forming  the  lives  of 
those  to  be.  The  marbles  of  the 
Greeks,  like  strains  of  music,  sug- 
gest the  perfect  and  teach  the  mel- 
ody of  life. 

ORIGIN  OF  SUPERNATURAL    BELIEF 

The  great  poems,  paintings,  in- 
ventions, theories  and  philosophies 
enlarge  and  mold  the  mind  of  man. 
All  that  is  natural.  All  is  natural- 
ly produced.  Beyond  the  horizon 
of  the  natural  man  cannot  go. 

Yet  for  many  ages  man  in  all  di- 
rections has  relied  upon  and  sincere- 
ly believed  in  the  existence  of  the 
supernatural.  He  did  not  believe 
in  the  uniformity  of  nature.  He 
had  no  conception  of  cause  and 
effect,  of  the  indestructibility  of 
force. 

In  medicine  he  believed  in  charms, 
magic,  amulets  and  incantations. 
It  never  occured  to  the  savage  that 
diseases  were  natural. 
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In  chemistry  he  sought  for  the 
elixir  of  life,  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  for  some  way  of  chang- 
ing the  baser  metals  into  gold. 

In  mechanics  he  searched  for  per- 
petual motion,  believing  that 'he,  by 
some  curious  combination  of  levers, 
could  produce,  could  create  a  force. 

In  government  he  found  the 
source  of  authority  in  the  will  of  the 
supernatural. 

For  many  centuries  his  only  con- 
ception of  morality  was  the  idea  of 
obedience,  not  to  facts  as  they  exist 
in  nature,  but  to  the  supposed  com- 
mand of  some  being  superior  to  na- 
ture. During  all  these  years  re- 
ligion consisted  in  the  praise  and 
worship  of  the  invisible  and  infinite, 
of  some  vast  and  incomprehensible 
power — that  is  to  say,  of  the  super- 
natural. 

By  experience,  by  experiment, 
possibly  by  accident,  man  found 
that  some  diseases  could  be  cured  by 
natural  means;  that  he  could  be  re 
lieved  in  many  instances  of  pain  by 
certain  kinds  of  leaves  or  bark. 

This  was  the  beginning.  Gradually 
his  confidence  increased  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  natural  and  began  to 
decrease  in  charms  and  amulets. 
Tne  war  was  waged  for  many  cen- 
turies, but  the  natural  gained  the 
victory.  Now  we  know  that  all  di- 
seases are  naturally  produced,  and 
that  all  remedies,  all  curatives,  act 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  na- 
ture. Now  we  know  that  charms, 
magic,  amulets  and  incantations  are 
just  as  useless  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  as  they  would  be  in  solving 
a  problem  in  mathematics. 

We  now  know  that  there  are  no 
supernatural  remedies. 


RELIGIOUS  FOUNDATION  MUST  BE 
NATURE 

In  chemistry  the  war  was  long 
and  bitter,  but  we  now  no  longer 
seek  for  the  elixir  of  life,  and  no 
one  is  trying  to  find  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  We  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  nothing  supernatural  in  all 
the  realm  of  chemistry.  We  know 
that  substances  are  always  true  to 
their  natures;  we  know  that  just  so 
many  atoms  of  one  substance  will 
unite  with  just  so  many  of  another. 
The  miraculous  has  departed  from 
chemistry;  in  that  science  there  is 
no  magic,  no  caprice  and  no  possible 
use  for  the  supernatural.  We  are 
satisfied  that  there  can  be  no  change 
that  we  can  absolutely  rely  on  the 
uniformity  of  nature;  that  the  at- 
traction of  gravity  will  always  re- 
main the  same,  and  we  feel  that  we 
know  this  as  certainly  as  we  know 
that  the  relation  between  the  diam- 
eter and  circumference  of  a  circle 
can  never  change. 

We  now  know  that  in  mechanics 
the  natural  is  supreme.  We  know 
that  man  can  by  no  possibility  cre- 
ate a  force;  that  by  no  possibility 
can  he  destroy  a  force.  No  me- 
chanic dreams  of  depending  upon  or 
asking  for  any  supernatural  aid. 
He  knows  that  he  works  in  accor- 
dance with  certain  facts  that  no 
power  can  change. 

So  we  in  the  United  States  believe 
that  the  authority  to  govern,  the 
authority  to  make  and  execute  laws, 
comes  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned and  not  from  any  supernatur- 
al source.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  king  occupied  his  throne  because 
of  the  will  of  the  supernatural, 
neither    do  wp   believe  that  others 
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are  subjects  or  serfs  or  slaves  by 
reason  of  any  supernatural  will. 

So  our  ideas  of  morality  have 
changed,  and  millions  now  believe 
that  whatever  produces  happiness 
and  well  being  is  in  the  highest  sense 
moral.  Unreasoning  obedience  is 
not  the  foundation  or  the  essence  of 
morality.  That  is  the  result  of  mutual 
slavery.  To  act  in  accordance  with 
obligation  perceived  is  to  be  free  and 
noble.  To  simply  obey  is  to  prac- 
tice what  might  be  called  a  slave 
virtue,  but  real  morality  is  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  liberty  and 
wisdom. 

There  are  very  many  who  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  su- 
pernatural has  nothing  to  do  with 
real  religion.  Religion  does  not  con- 
sist in  believing  without  evidence  or 
against  evidence.  It  does  not  con- 
sist in  worshiping  the  unknown  or 
in  trying  to  do  something  for  the  in- 
finite. Ceremonies,  prayers  and  in- 
spired books,  miracles,  special  prov- 
idence and  divine  interference  all  be- 
long to  the  supernatural  and  form 
no  part  of  real  religion. 

Every  science  rests  on  the  natur- 
al, on  demonstrated  facts.  So  mor- 
ality and  religion  must  find  their 
foundations  in  the  necessary  na- 
ture of  things. 

HOW  CAN  WE  REFORM  THE  WORLD 

Ignorance  being  darkness,  what 
we  need  is  intellectual  light.  The 
most  important  things  to  teach  as 
the  basis  of  all  progress  is  that  the 
universe  is  natural;  that  man  must 
be  the  providence  of  man;  that  by 
the  development  of  the  brain  we 
can  avoid  some  of  the  dangers, 
some  of  the  evils,  overcome  some  of 
the  obstructions,  and  take  advant- 
age of  some  of  the  facts  and  forces 


of  nature;  that  by  invention  and  in- 
dustry we  can  supply  to  a  reason- 
able degree,  the  wants  of  the  body, 
and  by  thought,  study,  and  effort 
we  can  in  part  satisfy  the  hunger  of 
the  mind. 

Man  should  cease  to  expect  any 
aid  from  any  supernatural  source. 
By  this  time  he  should  be  satisfied 
that  worship  has  not  created  wealth, 
and  that  prosperity  is  not  the  child 
of  prayer.  He  should  know  that 
the  supernatural  has  not  suc- 
cored the  oppressed,  clothed  the 
naked,  fed  the  hungry,  shielded  the 
innocent,  stayed  the  pestilence  or 
freed  the  slave. 

Being  satisfied  that  the  supernat- 
ural docs  not  exist,  man  should 
turn  his  entire  attention  to  the  af- 
fairs of  this  world,  to  the  facts  in 
nature. 

And,  first  of  all,  he  should  avoid 
waste— waste  of  energy,  waste  of 
wealth.  Every  good  man,  every 
good  woman  should  try  to  do  away 
with  war  and  stop  the  appeal  to  sav- 
age force.  Man  in  a  savage  state 
relies  upon  his  strength  and  decides 
for  himself  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong.  Civilized  men  do  not  set- 
tle their  differences  by  a  resort  to 
arms.  They  submit  the  quarrels  to 
arbitrators  and  courts.  This  is  the 
great  difference  between  the  sav- 
age and  the  civilized.  Natk-ns  how- 
ever.sustain  the  relations  of  savages 
to  each  other.  There  is  no  way  of 
settling  their  disputes.  Each  na- 
tion decides  for  itself,  and  each  na- 
tion endeavors  to  carry  its  decision 
into  effect.  This  produces  war. 
Thousands  of  men  at  this  moment 
are  trying  to  invent  more  deadly 
weapons  to  destroy  their  fellow 
men.  For  1800  years  peace  has  been 
preached,  and  yet  the  civilized  na- 
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tions  are  the  most  war-like  of  the 
world. 

PREACHED  PEACE  AND  PRACTICED 
WAR 

There  are  in  Europe  today  be- 
tween 11,000,000  and  12,000,000  of 
soldiers  ready  to  take  the  field,  and 
the  frontiers  of  every  civilized  na- 
tion are  protected  by  breastwork 
and  fort.  The  sea  is  covered  with 
steel-clad  ships  filled  with  missiles 
of  death.  The  civilized  world  has 
impoverished  itself,  and  the  debt  of 
Christendom,  mostly  for  war,  is  now 
nearly  $30,000,000,000.  The  inter- 
est on  this  vast  sum  has  to  be  paid. 
It  has  to  be  paid  by  labor — much  of 
it  by  the  poor — by  those  who  are 
compelled  no  deny  themselves  al- 
most the  necessities  of  life.  This 
debt  is  growing  year  by  year.  There 
must  be  a  change  or  Christendom 
will  be  bankrupt. 

The  interest  on  this  debt  amounts 
at  least  to  $90,000,000  a  year.and  the 
cost  of  supporting  armies  and 
navies,  of  repairing  ships,  of  manu- 
facturing new  engines  of  death, 
probably  amounts,  including  the  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  to  at  least 
$6,000,000  a  day.  Allowing  ten 
hours  for  a  day,  that  is  for  a  work- 
ing day,  the  waste  of  war  is  at  least 
$600,000  an  hour— that  is  to  say, 
$10,000  a  minute. 

Think  of  all  this  being  paid  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  and  preparing  to 
kill  our  fellow  men.  Think  of  the 
good  that  could  be  done  with  this 
vast  sum  of  money— the  schools 
that  could  be  buiit,  the  wants  that 
could  be  supplied.  Think  of  the 
homes  it  would  build,  the  children 
it  would  clothe. 

If  we  wish  to  do  away  with  war, 
we  must  provide  for  the  settlement 


of  national  differences  by  an  inter- 
national court.  This  court  should 
be  in  perpetual  session.  Its  mem- 
bers should  be  selected  by  the  var- 
ious governments  to  be  effected  by 
its  decisions,  and,  at  the  command 
and  disposal  of  this  court,  the  rest 
of  Christendom  being  disarmed 
there  should  be  a  military  force  su- 
fficient to  carry  its  judgments  into 
effect.  There  should  be  no  other 
excuse,  no  other  business  for  an 
army  or  navy  in  the  civilized  world. 
No  man  has  imagination  enough 
to  paint  the  agonies,  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  of  war.  Think  of  sending 
shot  and  shell  crushing  through  the 
bodies  of  men!  Think  of  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans!  Think  of  the 
maimed, the  mutilated, the  mangled! 

WEALTH  WORSE  THAN  WASTE 

Let  us  be  perfectly  candid  with 
each  other.  We  are  seeking  the 
truth,  trying  to  find  what  ought  to 
be  done  to  increase  the  well  being 
of  man.  I  must  give  you  my  hon- 
est thought.  You  have  the  right  to 
demand  it,  and  I  must  maintain  the 
integrity  of  my  soul. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which 
the  wealth  and  energies  of  a  man 
are  wasted.  From  the  beginning  of 
history  until  now  man  has  been  seek- 
ing the  aid  of  the  supernatural. 
For  many  centuries  the  wealth  of 
the  world  was  used  to  propitiate  the 
unseen  powers.  In  our  own  coun- 
try the  property  dedicated  to  this 
purpose  is  worth  at  least  $1,000,000,- 
000.  The  interest  on  this  sum  is 
$50,000,000  a  year,  and  the  cost  of 
employing  persons  whose  business 
it  is  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  super- 
natural and  to  maintain  the  prop- 
erty is  certainly  as  much  more.  So 
that  the  cost  in  our  country  is  about 
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$2,000,000  a  week,  and  counting  ten 
hours  as  as  working  day,  this 
amounts  to  about  $500  a  minute. 

For  this  vast  amount  of  money 
the  returns  are  remarkably  small- 
The  good  accomplished  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  great.  There  is  no  great 
diminution  in  crime.  The  decrease 
of  immorality  and  poverty  is  hardly 
perceptible.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  apparent  failure  here,  a  vast 
sum  of  money  is  expended  every 
year  to  carry  our  ideas  of  the  super- 
natural to  other  races.  Our  church- 
es, for  the  most  part,  are  closed 
during  the  week,  being  used  only 
part  of  one  day  in  seven.  No  one 
wishes  to  destroy  the  churches  or 
church  orgenization.  The  only  de- 
sire is  that  they  shall  accomplish 
substantial  good  for  the  world.  In 
many  of  our  small  towns — towns  of 
3,000  or  4,000  people— will  be  found 
four  or  five  churches,  sometimes 
more.  These  churches  are  founded 
upon  immaterial  differences,  a  dif- 
ference as  to  the  mode  of  baptism, 
a  difference  as  to  who  shall  be  en- 
titled to  partake  of  the  Lord  s  sup- 
per, a  difference  of  ceremony,  of 
government,  a  difference  about  fate 
and  free  will.  And  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  all  the  arguments  on  all 
sides  of  these  differences  have  been 
presented  countless  millions  of  times 
Upon  these  subjects  nothing  new  is 
produced  or  anticipated,  and  yet  the 
discussion  is  maintained  by  the  rep- 
etition of  the  old  arguments. 

SOME  REFORMS  SUGGESTED 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  far  better  for  the  people  of  a 
town  having  a  population  of  4,000 
or  5,000  to  have  one  church,  and  the 
edifice  should  be  of  use  not  only  on 
Sunday,   but    on   every  day  of  the 


week.  In  this  building  should  be 
the  library  of  the  town.  It  should 
be  the  clubhouse  of  the  people, 
where  they  could  find  the  principle 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
world.  Its  auditorium  shouid  be 
like  a  theatre.  Plays  should  be  pre- 
sented by  home  talent,  an  orchestra 
formed,  music  cultivated.  The 
people  should  meet  there  at  any 
time  they  desire.  The  women  could 
carry  their  kniting  and  sewing,  and 
connected  with  it  should  be  rooms 
for  playing  of  games,  billiards  and 
cards  and  chess.  Everything  should 
be  made  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
The  citizens  should  take  pride  in 
this  building.  They  should  adorn 
its  niches  with  statues  and  its  walls 
with  pictures  It  should  be  the  in- 
tellectual center.  They  could  em- 
ploy a  gentleman  of  ability,  possibly 
of  genius,  to  address  them  on  Sun- 
days on  the  subjects  that  would  be 
of  real  interest,  of  real  importance. 
They  could  say  to  this  minister: 

"We  are  engaged  in  business  dur- 
ing the  week.  While  we  are  work- 
ing at  our  trades  and  professions  we 
want  you  to  study,  and  on  Sunday 
tell  us  what  you  have  found  out." 

Let  such  a  minister  take  for  a  ser- 
ies of  sermons  the  history,  the  philo- 
sophy of  art  and  genius  of  the 
Greeks.  Let  him  tell  of  the  wond- 
rous metaphysics,  myths  and  relig- 
ions of  India  and  Egypt.  Let  him 
make  his  congregation  conversant 
with  the  philosophies  of  the  great 
poets,  the  great  artists,  the  great 
actors,  the  great  orators,  the 
great  inventors,  the  great  cap- 
tains of  industry,  the  soldiers  of 
progress.  Let  them  have  a  Sunday 
school  in  which  the  children  shall  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
nature,  with    botany,   entomology, 
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something    of  geology  and  astron- 
omy. 

NO  LIGHT  BUT  INTELLIGENCE 

Let  them  be  made  familiar  with 
the  greatest  poems,  the  finest  para- 
graphs of  literature,  with  stories'"  of 
the  heroic,  the  self  denying  and  gen- 
erous. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
congregation  would  become  in  a  few 
years  the  most  intelligent  people  in 
the  United  States. 

The  truth  is  that  people  are  tired 
of  the  old  theories.  They  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  miraculous,  in  the 
supernatural,  and  they  have  ceased 
to  take  interest  in  "facts"  that  they 
do  not  quite  believe. 

"There  is  no  darkness  but  ignor 
ance." 

There  is  no  light  but  intelligence. 

As  often  as  we  exchange  a  mis- 
take for  a  fact,  a  falsehood  for  a 
truth,  we  advance.  We  add  to  the 
intellectual  worth  of  the  world,  and 
in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone, 
can  be  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
future  prosperity  and  civilization  of 
the  race. 

I  blame  no  one;  I  call  in  question 
the  motives  of  no  person;  I  admit 
that  the  world  has  acted  as  it  must. 

But  hope,  for  the  future  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  present. 
Man  must  husband  his  resources. 
He  must  not  waste  his  energies  in 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  the  im- 
possible. 

He  must  take  advantage  of  the 
fore 'S  of  nature.  He  must  depend 
on  education,  on  what  he  can  ascer- 
tain by  the  use  of  his  senses,  by  ob- 
servation, by  experiment,  by  reason. 
He  must  break  the  chains  of  pre- 
judice and  custom.  He  must  be  free 


to  express  his  thoughts  on  all  ques- 
tions. He  must  find  the  conditions 
of  happiness  and  become  wise 
enough  to  live  in  accordance  with 
them. 

HOW  CAN  WE  LESSEN  CRIME 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done 
for  reformation  of  the  world,  in 
spite  of  all  the  inventions,  in  spite 
of  all  the  forces  of  nature  that  are 
now  the  tireless  slaves  of  man,  in 
spite  of  all  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, in  mechanics,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  labor,  the  world  is 
still  cursed  with  poverty  and  with 
crime. 

The  prisons  are  full  the  courts  are 
crowded,  the  officers  of  the  law  are 
busy,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  ma- 
terial decrease  in  crime. 

For  many  thousands  of  years  man 
has  endeavored  to  reform  his  fellow 
men  by  imprisonment,  by  torture, 
by  mutilation  and  death,  and  yet  the 
history  of  the  world  shows  that 
there  has  been  and  is  no  reforming 
power  in  punishment.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  the  penalty  great 
enough,  horrible  enough,  to  lessen 
crime. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  in  civilized 
countries,  larceny  and  many  offenses 
below  larceny  were  punished  by 
death,  and  yet  the  number  of  thieves 
and  criminals  of  all  grades,  increas- 
ed. Traitors  were  hanged  and 
quartered  or  drawn  into  fragments 
by  horses,  and  yet  treason  flourish- 
ed. 

Most  of  these  frightful  laws  have 
been  repealed,  and  the  repeal  did 
not  increase  crime.  In  our  own 
country  we  rely  upon  the  gallows, 
the  penitentiary  and  the  jail.  When 
a  murder  is  committed  the   man  is 
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hanged,  shocked  to  death  by  elec- 
tricity, or  lynched,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  new  murderer  is  ready  to 
suffer  a  like  fate.  Men  steal.  They 
are  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  treated 
like  wild  beasts,  frequently  tortured. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  they  are  dis- 
charged, having  only  enough  money 
to  return  to  the  place  from  which 
they  were  sent.  They  are  thrown 
upon  the  world  without  means — 
without  friends — they  are  convicts. 
They  are  shunned,  suspected,  and 
despised.  If  they  obtain  a 
place  they  are  discharged  as  soon 
as  it  is  found  that  they  were  in 
prison. 

THE    WRONGS   OF    THE    PRESENT 
PENAL  SYSTEM 

They  do  the  best  they  can  to  re- 
tain the  respect  of  their  fellow-men 
by  denying  their  imprisonment  and 
their  identity.  In  a  little  while  un- 
able to  gain  a  living  by  honest 
means,  they  resort  to  crime,  they 
again  appear  in  court  and  again  are 
taken  within  the  dungeon  walls. 
No  reformation,  no  chance  to  re- 
form, nothing  to  give  them  bread 
while  making  new  friends, 

All  this  is  infamous.  Men  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  as  a 
punishment,  because  we  must  re- 
member that  men  do  as  they 
must.  Nature  does  not  frequently 
produce  the  perfect.  In  the  human 
race  there  is  a  large  percentage  of 
failures.  Under  certain  conditions, 
with  certain  appetites  and  passions, 
and  with  certain  quality,  quantity 
and  shape  of  brain,  men  will  become 
thieves  forgers  and  counterfeiters. 
The  question  is  whether  reformation 
is  possible,  whether  a  change  can  be 
produced  in  a  person   by   producing 


a  change  in  the  conditions.  The 
criminal  is  dangerous,  and  society 
has  the  right  to  protect  itself.  The 
criminal  should  be  confined,  and,  if 
possible,  reformed. 

A  penitentiary  should  be  a  school 
the  convicts  should  be  educated.  So 
prisoners  should  work  and  they 
should  be  paid  a  reasonable  sum  for 
their  labor.  The  best  men  should 
have  charge  of  prisoners.  They 
should  be  philanthropists  and  phil- 
osophers; they  should  know  some- 
thing of  human  nature.  The  prison- 
ers, having  been  taught,  we  will  say, 
for  five  years— taught  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  conduct,  of  the  na- 
turalness and  harmony  of  virtue,  of 
the  discord  of  crime;  having  been 
convinced  that  society  has  no  hatred 
that  nobody  wishes  to  punish,  to  de- 
grade or  to  rob  him,  and  being  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge  paid  a 
reasonable  price  for  his  labor;  being 
allowed  by  law  to  change  his  name, 
so  that  his  identity  will  not  be  pre- 
served, he  could  go  out  of  the  pris- 
on a  friend  of  the  government. 

PRISONS  NOW  DO  NOT  REFORM 

He  would  have  tne  feeling  that  he 
had  been  made  a  better  man;  that 
he  had  been  treated  with  justice 
with  mercy,  and  the  money  he 
carried  with  him  would  be  a 
breastwork  behind  which  he  could 
defy  temptation,  a  breastwork 
that  would  support  and  take  care  of 
him  until  he  could  find  some  means 
by  which  to  support  himself.  And 
this  man  instead  of  making  crime  a 
business,  would  become  a  good,  hon- 
orable and  useful  citizen. 

As  it  is  now,  there  is  but  little  re- 
form. The  same  faces  appear  again 
and  again  at  the  bar;  the  same  men 
hear  again  and  again  the  verdict  of 
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guilty  and  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
and  the  same  men  return  again  and 
again  to  the  prison  cell. 

Murderers,  those  belonging  to  the 
dangerous  classes,  those  who  are  so 
formed  by  nature  that  they  rush  to 
the  crimes  of  desperation  should  be 
imprisoned  for  life,  or  they  should 
be  put  upon  some  island,  some  place 
where  they  can  be  guarded,  where 
it  may  be  that  by  proper  effort  they 
could  support  themselves,  the  men 
on  one  island,  the  women  on  anoth- 
er. And  to  these  islands  should  be 
sent  professional  criminals,  those 
who  have  deliberately  adopted  a 
life  of  crime  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting themselves,  the  women  upon 
one  island  the  men  upon  another. 
Such  people  should  not  populate  the 
earth. 

Neither  the  diseases  aor  the  de- 
formities of  the  mind  or  body  should 
be  perpetuated;  life  at  the  fountain 
should  not  be  polluted. 

HOME  THE    FOUNDATION   OF  THE 
NATION 

The  home  is  the  unit  of  the  nation. 

The  more  homes  the  broader  the 
foundation  of  the  nation  and  the 
more  secure. 

Everything  that  is  possible  should 
be  done  to  keep  this  from  being  a 
nation  of  tenants:  The  men  who 
cultivate  the  earth  should  own  it. 
Something  has  already  been  done  in 
our  country  in  that  direction,  and 
probably  in  every  state  there  is  a 
homestead  exemption.  This  exemp- 
tion has  thus  far  done  no  harm  to 
the  creditor  class.  When  we  im- 
prisoned people  for  debt,  debts  were 
as  insecure,  to  say  the  least,  as  now. 
By  the  homestead  laws  a  home  of 
certain  value  or  of  certain  extent  is 
exempt  from  forced   levy  or    sale, 


and  these  laws  have  done  great  good. 
Undoubtedly  they  have  trebled  the 
homes  of  the  nation. 

I  wish  to  go  a  step  farther.  I 
want,  if  possible,  to  get  the  people 
out  of  the  tenements,  out  of  the  gut- 
ters of  degradation,  to  homes  where 
there  can  be  privacy,  where  these 
people  can  feel  that  they  are  in 
partnership  with  nature;  that  they 
have  an  interest  in  good  govern- 
ment. With  the  means  we  now 
have  of  transportation  there  is  no 
necessity  for  poor  people  being  hud- 
dled in  festering  masses  in  the  vile, 
filthy  and  loathsome  parts  of  cities, 
where  poverty  breeds  rags  and  the 
rags  breed  disease.  I  would  ex- 
empt a  homestead  of  a  reasonable 
value,  say  of  the  value  of  $2,000  or 
$3,000,  not  only  from  sale  under  ex- 
ecution, but  from  sale  for  taxes  of 
every  description.  These  homes 
should  be  absolutely  exempt.  They 
should  belong  to  the  family,  so  that 
every  mother  should  feel  that  the 
roof  above  her  head  was  hers;  that 
her  house  was  her  castle,  and  that 
in  its  possession  she  could  not  be 
disturbed,  even  by  the  nation.  Un- 
der certain  conditions  I  would  allow 
the  sale  of  this  homestead  and  ex- 
empt the  proceeds  of  the  sale  for  a 
certain  time,  during  which  they 
might  be  invested  in  another  home, 
and  all  this  could  be  done  to  make  a 
nation  of  householders,  a  nation  of 
land  owners,  a  nation  of  homebuild- 
ers.  I  would  invoke  the  same  pow- 
er to  preserve  these  homes,  and  to 
acquire  these  homes,  that  I  would 
invoke  for  acquiring  lands  for  build- 
ing railways. 

NEW  PROPERTY  LAWS  ADVOCATED 

Every  state  should  fix  the  amount 
of  land  that  could  be  owned   by  an 
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individual,  not  liable  to  be  taken 
from  him  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  home  to  another,  and  when  any 
man  owned  more  acres  than  the  law 
allowed,  and  another  should  ask  to 
purchase  them,  and  he  should  re- 
fuse, I  would  have  the  law  so  that 
the  person  wishing  to  purchase  could 
file  his  petition  in  court.  The  court 
would  appoint  commissioners,  or  a 
jury  would  be  called  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  land  the  petitioner 
wished  for  a  home,  and,  upon  the 
amount  being  paid,  found  by  such 
commission  or  juiy,  the  land  should 
vest  absolutely  in  the  petitioner. 

This  right  of  eminent  domain 
should  be  used  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  wishing  a 
home,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people.  Nothing  is  more  important 
to  America  than  that  the  babes  of 
America  should  be  born  around  the 
firesides  of  homes. 

There  is  another  question  in  which 
I  take  great  interest,  and  it  ought, 
in  my  judgment,  to  be  answered  by 
the  intelligence  and  kindness  of  our 
century. 

We  all  know  that  for  many,  many 
ages  men  have  been  slaves,  and  we 
all.  know  that  during  all  these  years 
women  have,  to  some  extent,  been 
the  slaves  of  slaves.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  human  race 
that  women,  that  mothers,  should 
be  free.  Without  doubt  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  sacred  that 
human  beings  can  make.  Marriage 
is  the  most  important  of  all  institu- 
tions. Of  course,  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  is  not  real  marriage.  It 
is  only  evidence  of  the  mutual  flames 
that  burn  within.  There  can  be  no 
real  marriage  without  mutual  love. 


So  1  believe  in  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage; that  it  should  be  public;  that 
records  should  be  kept.  Besides  the 
ceremony  says  to  all  the  world  that 
those  who  marry  are  in  love  with 
each  other. 

Then  arises  the  question  of  di- 
vorce. Millions  of  people  imagine 
that  the  married  are  joined  togeth- 
er by  some  supernatural  power,  and 
that  they  should  remain  together, 
or  at  least  married  during  life.  If 
all  who  have  been  married  were 
joined  together  by  the  supernatural, 
we  must  admit  that  the  supernatur- 
al is  not  infinitely  wise. 

VIEWS   ON   MARRIAGE  AND     DIVORCE 

After  all,  marriage  is  a  contract, 
and  the  parties  to  the  cor  tract  are 
bound  to  keep  its  provisions,  and 
neither  should  be  released  from 
such  a  contract  unless  in  some  way 
the  interests  of  society  are  involved. 
I  wculd  have  the  law  so  that  any 
husband  could  obtain  a  divorce 
when  the  wife  had  persistently  and 
flagrantly  violated  the  contract, 
such  divorce  to  be  granted  on  equit- 
able terms.  I  would  give  the  wife 
a  divorce  if  she  requested  it,  if  she 
wanted  it. 

And  I  would  do  this  not  only  for 
her  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
community,  of  the  nation.  All  chil- 
dren should  be  children  of  love.  All 
that  are  born  should  be  sincerely 
welcomed.  The  children  of  moth- 
ers who  dislike  or  hate  or  loathe  the 
father  will  fill  the  world  with  insan- 
ity and  crime.  No  woman  should 
by  law  or  by  public  opinion  be  forced 
to  live  with  a  man  whom  she  ab- 
hors. There  is  no  danger  of  demor- 
alizing the  world  through  divorce. 
Neither  is  there  any  danger  of  de- 
stroying in  the   human   heart   that 
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divine  thing  called  love.  As  long  as 
the  human  race  exists  men  and  wo- 
men will  love  each  other,  and  just  so 
long  there  will  be  true  and  perfect 
marriage.  Slavery  is  not  the  soil  or 
rain  of  virtue. 

I  make  a  difference  between  grant- 
ing divorce  to  a  man  and  to  a  wo- 
man, and  for  this  reason:  A  woman 
dowers  her  husband  with  her  youth 
and  beauty.  He  should  not  be  al- 
lowed tu  desert  her  because  she  had 
grown  wrinkled  and  old.  Her  capi- 
tal is  gone,  her  prospects  in  life  les- 
sened, while  on  the  contrary,  he 
may  be  far  better  able  to  succeed 
than  when  he  married  her.  As  a 
rule  the  man  can  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  as  a  rule,  the  woman  needs 
help.  So  I  would  not  allow  him  to 
cast  her  off,  unless  she  had  flagrant- 
ly violated  the  contract.  But  for 
the  sake  of  the  community,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  sake  of  the  babes,  I 
would  give  her  divorce  for  the  ask- 
ing. 

There  will  never  be  a  generation 
of  great  men  until  there  has  been  a 
generation  of  free  women — of  free 
mothers. 

The  tenderest  word  in  our  langu- 
age is  maternity.  In  that  word  is 
the  divine  mingling  of  ecstacy  and 
agony,  of  love  and  self-sacriLce. 
This  word  is  holy. 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION 

There  has  been  for  many  years 
ceaseless  discussion  upon  what  is 
called  the  labor  question— the  con- 
flict between  the  working  man  and 
the  capitalists.  Many  ways  have 
been  devised,  some  experiments 
have  been  tried  for  solving  this 
question.  Profit-sharing  would  not 
work,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
share  profits  with  those  who  are  in- 


capable of  sharing  losses.  Commun- 
ities have  been  formed,  the  object 
being  to  pay  expenses  and  share  the 
profits  among  all  the  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  society.  For  the  most 
part  those  have  failed. 

Others  have  advocated  arbitra- 
tion, and  while  it  may  be  that  the 
employers  could  be  bound  by  the  de- 
cision of  arbitrators  there  has  been 
no  way  discovered  by  which  the  em- 
ployes could  be  held  by  such  decis- 
ion. In  other  words,  the  question 
has  not  been  solved. 

For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  final 
and  satisfactory  solution  except 
through  the  civilization  of.  employ- 
ers and  employed.  The  question  is 
so  complicated,  the  ramifications  are 
so  countless,  that  a  solution  by  law 
or  by  force  seems  at  least  improb- 
able. Employers  are  supposed  to 
pay  according  to  their  profits.  They 
may  or  may  not.  Profits  may  be 
destroyed  by  competition.  The  em- 
ployer is  at  the  mercy  of  other  em- 
ployers, and  as  much  so  as  his  em- 
ployes are  at  his  mercy.  The  em- 
ployers cannot  govern  prices,  they 
cannot  fix  demand,  they  cannot  con- 
trol supply,  and  at  present,  in  the 
world  of  trade,  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  except  when  interfer- 
ed with  by  conspiracy,  are  in  abso- 
lute control. 

Will  the  time  arrive,  and  can  it 
arrive,  except  by  developing  the 
brain,  except  by  the  aid  of  intel- 
lectual light,  when  the  purchaser 
will  wish  to  give,  what  a  thing  is 
worth,  when  the  employer  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit, 
when  the  employer  will  be  anxious 
to  give  the  real  value  for  raw  ma- 
terial, when  he  will  be  really  anxious 
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to  pay  the  laborer  the  full  value   of 
his  labor? 
QUESTIONS  OF  DEEP  IMPORTANCE 

Will  the  employer  ever  become 
civilized  enough  to  know  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  should  not 
absolutely  apply  in  the  labor  market 
of  the  world?  Will  he  ever  become 
civilized  enough  not  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  of 
the  hunger  and  rags  and  want  of 
poverty?  Will  he  ever  become  civi- 
lized enough  to  say,  "I  will  pay  the 
man  who  labors  for  me  enough  to 
give  him  a  reasonable  support, 
enough  for  him  to  assist  in  taking 
care  of  wife  and  children,  enough 
for  him  to  do  this  and  lay  aside 
something,  enough  to  give  him  a 
house  and  hearth  during  the  Decem- 
ber of  his  life,  so  that  he  can  warm 
his  worn  and  shriveled  hands  at  the 
fire  of  his  home?" 

Of  course,  capital  can  do  nothing 
without  the  assistance  of  labor.  All 
there  is  of  value  in  the  world  is  the 
product  of  labor.  The  laboring  man 
pays  all  the  expenses  No  matter 
whether  taxes  are  laid  on  luxuries 
or  on  the  necessities  of  life,  labor 
pays  every  cent. 

So  we  must  remember  that  day  by 
day,  labor  is  becoming  intelligent. 
So  I  believe  the  employer  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  civilized,  gradually 
becoming  kinder,  and  many  men 
who  have  made  large  fortunes  from 
the  labor  of  their  fellows  have  given 
of  their  millions  to  what  they  re- 
gard as  objects  of  charity  or  for  the 
interests  of  education.  This  is  a 
kind  of  penance,  because  the  men 
that  have  made  this  money  from  the 
brain  and  muscle  of  their  fellow- 
men  have  ever  felt  that  it  was  not 


quite  their  own.  Many  of  these  em- 
ployers have  sought  to  balance 
there  accounts  by  leaving  something 
for  universities  or  the  establishment 
of  libraries,  drinking  fountains  or 
to  build  monuments  to  departed 
greatness.  It  would  have  been,  I 
think,  far  better  had  they  used  this 
money  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
men  who  really  earned  it. 

So  I  think  when  we  become  civi- 
lized great  corporations  will  make 
provisions  for  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  their  service.  I  think 
the  great  railroads  should  pay  pen- 
sions to  their  worn-out  employes. 
They  should  take  care  of  them  in  old 
age.  They  should  not  maim  and 
wear  out  their  servants  and  then 
discharge  them  and  allow  them  to 
be  supported  in  poorhoases.  These 
great  companies  should  take  care  of 
the  men  they  maim;  they  should 
look  out  for  the  ones  whose  lives 
they  have  used  and  whose  labor  has 
been  the  foundation  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

DAWN  OF  A  BRIGHTER  DAY 

Upon  this  question  public  senti- 
ment should  be  aroused  to  such  a 
degree  that  these  corporations  would 
be  ashamed  to  use  a  human  life  and 
then  throw  away  the  broken  old 
man  as  they  would  cast  aside  a  rot- 
ten tie. 

It  may  be  that  the  mechanics,  the 
workingmen,  will  become  intelligent 
enough  to  really  unite  in  absolute 
concert.  Could  this  be  accomplish- 
ed, then  a  reasonable  rate  of  com- 
pensation should  be  fixed  and  en- 
forced. Now  such  efforts  are  local, 
and  the  result  up  to  this  time  has 
been  a  failure.  But  if  all  could 
unite  they  could  obtain  what  is  reas- 
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onable,  what  is  just,  and  they  would 
have  the  sympathy  of  a  very  large 
majority  of  their  fellow-men,  pro- 
vided they  were  reasonable. 

But  before  they  can  act  in  this 
way  they  must  become  really  intel- 
ligent, intelligent  enough  to  know 
what  is  reasonable,  and  honest 
enough  to  ask  for  no  more. 

So  much  has  already  been  accom- 
polished  for  the  workingman  that  I 
have  hope,  and  great  hope,  of  the 
future.  The  hours  of  labor  have 
been  shortened,  and  materially 
shortened,  in  many  countries.  There 
was  a  time  when  men  worked  fifteen 
and  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Now  gen- 
erally a  day's  work  is  not  longer 
than  ten  hours,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  still  further  decrease  hours. 

By  comparing  long  periods  of  time 
we  more  clearly  perceive  the  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made.  In  1860 
the  average  amount  earned  by  the 
laboring  men,  workmen,  mechanics, 
per  year,  was  about  $285.  It  is  now 
about  $500,  and  $1  to-day  will  pur- 
chase more  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
more  food,  clothing  and  fuel,  than 
it  would  in  1860.  These  facts  are 
full  of  hope  for  the  future. 

All  our  sympathies  should  be  with 
the  men  who  work,  who  toil,  with 
the  women  who  labor  for  themselves 
and  children,  because  we  know  that 
labor  is  the  foundation  of  all,  and 
that  tho^Wjho  labor  are  the  carya- 
tides that  support  the  structure  and 
glittering  dome  of  civilization  and 
progress. 

EDUCATE  THE  CHILDREN 

Every  child  should  be  taught  to  be 
self  supporting,  and  everyone  should 
be  taught  to  avoid   being  a  burden 
on  others  as  it  would  shun  death. 
Every  child  should  be  taught  that 


the  useful  are  the  honorable  and 
that  they  who  live  on  the  labor  of 
others  are  the  enemies  of  society. 
Every  child  should  be  taught  that 
useful  work  is  worship  and  that  in- 
telligent labor  is  the  highest  form 
of  prayer. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  think, 
to  investigate,  to  rely  upon  the 
light  of  reason,  of  observation  and 
experience;  should  be  taught  to  use 
all  their  senses,  and  they  should  be 
taught  only  that  which  is  in  some 
sense  really  useful.  They  should  be 
taught  the  use  of  tools,  to  use  their 
hands,  to  embody  their  thoughts  in 
the  construction  of  things.  Their 
lives  should  not  be  wasted  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  useless  or  the  al- 
most useless.  Years  should  not 
be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  dead 
languages  or  to  the  study  of  history, 
which  for  the  most  part,  is  a  detail- 
ed account  of  things  that  never  oc- 
cured.  It  is  useless  to  fill  the  mind 
with  dates  of  great  battles,  with  the 
births  and  deaths  of  kings.  They 
should  be  taught  the  philosophy  of 
history,  the  growth  of  nations,  of 
philosophies,  theories,  and  above  all, 
of  the  sciences. 

So  they  should  be  taught  the  im- 
portance not  only  of  financial,  but 
of  mental  honesty;  to  be  absolutely 
sincere;  to  utter  their  real  thoughts, 
and  to  give  their  actual  opinions, 
and,  if  parents  want  honest  children, 
they  should  be  honest  themselves. 
It  may  be  that  hypocrites  transmit 
that  failing  to  their  offspring.  Men 
and  women  who  pretend  to  agree 
with  the  majority,  who  think  one 
way  and  talk  another,  can  hardly 
expect  their  children  to  be  absolute- 
ly sincere. 
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the  dome  of  the  real  cathedral!  The 
The  interpreters  of  nature  are  the 
true  and  only  priests.  In  the  great 
creed  are  all  the  truths  that  lips 
have  uttered,  and  in  the  real  litany 
will  be  found  all  the  ecstacies  and 
aspirations  of  the  soul,  all  dreams 
of  joy,  all  hopes  for  nobler,  fuller 
life.  The  real  church,  the  real  edi- 
fice, is  adorned  and  glorified  with  all 
that  art  has  done.  In  the  real  choir 
is  all  the  thrilling  music  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  starlit  aisles  have 


been,  and  are,  the  grandest  souls  of 
every  land  and  clime. 

"There  is  no  darkness  but  ignor- 
ance." 

Let  us  flood  the  world  with  intel- 
lectual light. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  this  occasion 
to  sincerely  thank  Rev.  Mr.  Rusk, 
for  generously  inviting  me  to  ad- 
dress his  congregation.  And  so  1 
say  to  him  and  the  Militant  Church, 
success  and  long  life. 


Che  gall  of  the  OMnd 


By  Grover  C.  McGimsey 


HE  breath  of  the    wind    on    the    open 

ship 
Blowing  steadily,  strong  and  free, 
Has  a  touch  of  life  for  the  sailor  lad 

And  a  call  of  the  sea  for  me. 

Has  a  call  so  strong  that  I  seem  to  hear 

The  waves  as  they  come  and  go, 

And  the  boatswain's  call  on  the  morning  air 

Of  "heave-o!  my  lads  heave-o!" 

And  the  roll  of  the  ship, 

And  the  cry  of  the  gulls, 

And  the  voices  of  happy  men, 

All  luring  me  back  to  the  open  tide, 

I  answer  the  call  of  the  wind. 

I  answer  and  wish  that  for  one  more  trip 

I  could  breathe  of  the  salt  of  the  sea; 

Could  tug  at  the  ropes,  the  wheel  and  the  sail, 

In  relief  of  my  revery. 
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Continued  fiom  last  Issue 


Tuesday,  Aug.  9,  1870.  Today 
Ves  and  I  cam  a  from  Fort  Jones  to 
this  place.  We  found  Jimmie  Mc- 
Conaghy  here.  We  are  all  invited 
to  a  pic  nic  tomorrow. 

Wednesday.  Attended  a  family 
pic  nic  with  the  the  Dennys.  Shall 
nover  forget  it— a  day  to  remember. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denny  keep  the  ho- 
tel at  Calahan's.  I  think  they  own 
it,  and  other  property  there. 

Thursday.  Had  a  wonderful  day. 
Went  horseback  riding  with  Jimmie 
McConaghy,  up  Fox  Creek,  found 
the  Cold  Spring.  Went  back  to  Mrs. 
French's  home  to  take  dinner.  In 
the  evening  I  lectured  at  South 
Fork  a  very  small  place.  Collec- 
tion $6.75.  After  the  lecture  rode 
back  to  Callahans. 

Friday,  Aug.  12.  We  were  to 
leave  Callahan's  tonight  for  Trinity 
Center,  so  before  stage  time,  I  went 
driving  with  Jimmie  McConaghy, 
through  romantic  ways,  draped  with 
wild  grape  vines, and  other  beautiful 
growing  things,  just  touched  by  the 
autumn  colors.  I  love  the  natural 
baauties   of  Northern   California- 


they  garland  all  my  memories  of 
places  and  people.  I  am  glad  to 
travel  through  this  wonderful  land 
while  I  am  young,  so  that  as  long  as 
I  live,  I  will  have  such  things 
to  remember. 

Trinity  Center,  Saturday,  August 
13.  Lectured  here  tonight.  Col- 
lection $11.00. 

Sunday.  Came  to  French  Gulch, 
lectured.  Collected  $6. CO.  This  is 
just  a  way  station— very  few  people 
here. 

Returned  to  weaverville  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  lectured  twice  in  that 
month  there.  Collections  $18  and 
.$10. 

Remained  in  Trinitv  countv  until 
October  27,  1870.  Earned  in  Sep- 
tember $96.25. 

Lectured  three  times  in  October. 
$56.75. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  came  from 
Weaverville  to  Shasta.  By  a  strange 
coincidence  Mr.  Raveley  was  again 
a  fellow  passenger;  exactly  four 
months  to  a  day  since  we  went  over 
the  mountains  to  Trinity. 

Friday— Lectured  this  evening  at 
Shasta.  Collections  $4.50.  Lectur- 
ed again  on  29th  and  30th,  collect- 
ing $18.25. 
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0*  By  may  S.  Greenwood  m 

m  ;  #\ 

jU         Beloved, — where  the  night-winds  breathe  f*\ 

'm  I  hear  you  call;  (fjk 

ffi         And  see  your  face,  where  deeply  blue,  (fX 

(ft  The  shadows  fall.  (ft 

(f?         In  every  thing  of  matchless  grace  -J- 

f-  Four  twice-beloved  form  I  trace.  ;« 

a\         /h,  Morning's  rose  and  Evening's  dew  ffk 

/|\  /  find  sweet  memories  of  you.  (fV 

(ft  * 

W  1* 

(ft  * 

*  m  ,  ;v  f> 

(ft  •  * 

(f>  (f\ 

<?>  m 

*  fl  Cost  fiour  2 
(t?  #> 

W  By  may  $.  Greenwood  ?} 

'!>  (f\ 

"^  There  was  a  happiness  that  stayed  an  hour        ^ 

]L  With  me  but  yesterday  li 

ffo  Sioeet  as  a  rosebud  blossoming  into  flower.       f&\ 

fft  Why  has  that  glory  faded  from  today  t       fQ\ 

(f\  Who  was  it  stole  the  fragrance  of  the  thing,       (f\ 

(t)  Bruised  the  red  petal  broke  the   velvet       (f\ 

•?:  wing,  *} 

!L  And  stole  the  glory  that  fell  o'er  our  way,       JL 


Ay  For  just  one  hour  of  a  perfect  day  ?  n\ 

riv  (ft 


"PAX  VOBISCUM" 


BY  ANNA  M.  REED 


HE  winds  of  fate  have  blown  me  far —  EI 

O  morning  suns,  and  evening's  star!  pj 

Is  there  a  a  haven  in  the  west,  E 

Where  those  world-wearied  find    their  IE 


rest. 

I've  leaned  my  cheek  against  the  wind, 
To  find  the  heart  I've  longed  to  find, 
But  only  voids  of  empty  air, 
And  lonely  silences  were  there. 

Out  of  the  clasp  of  loving  arms, 
That  failed  amid  life's  strange  alarms, 
I've  drifted  with  these  winds  of  fate, 
Until  my  way  is  desolate. 

And  now  within  the  sunset's  fire, 
I  see  the  portals  of  desire, 
Where  after  suffering  and  sin, 
Death  waits  to  usher  pilgrims  in. 

And  there  beyond  all  things  more  base, 
Shines  out  the  loving  Master's  face, 
Where  all  this  restless  pain  will  cease, 
Cured  by  His  wondrous  words  of  peace. 
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THE  GLAMOUR   OF  A  DREAM 


BY  ANNA  M.  REED 


On  the  Grounds  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  July  6,  1916 


ERE     were     the    world's     achievements,    in     every 

triumph  shown, 
Records  of  Art  and  Genius,  written   in   wood  stone. 
Here    were     the   strains   of    music,    wakened    from 
lyre  and  harp, 
Viol  and  horn,  and  organ  sounding  from  dawn  till  dark. 
Here  the  sun  was  rivalled  by  Myriad  flashing  rays, 
Shining    on    dome    and     column,     through     courts     and 
winding  ways. 

Through  all  this  maze  I  wandered — through  avenues  of  bloom, 
Where  a  palace  held  its  treasure,  across  the  wide  lagoon. 
Priceless  and  rare,  beyond  compare,  these  bronze    and    marble 

things, 
While  over  the  silent  water,  poised  gulls  on  languid  wings. 

I  loved  the  bloom  and  beauty — the  fountains'  rythmic  play, 
Arch  and  dome  and  column,  above  their  jeweled  spray. 
And  where  the  light  of  morning,  prismed  each  slender  spire, 
And  the  tower,  where  a  million  jewels,  gleamed  in  the  sunset  fire. 

I  saw  all  this;  and  dreaming,  from  all  the  world  apart, 

Of  all  those  tides  of  being,  I  was  the  loneliest  heart. 

What  were  the  world's  achievements  -  what    were    all    wealth 

and  fame  — 
Science  and  art  and  genius   that  win  a  deathless  name? 
They  were  only  a  burden —  a  burden  I  could  not  bear, 
And    the    beauty    and    bloom     oppressed     me  — because     you 

were  not  there. 

All  of  the  rest  is  nothing,  if  we  should  meet  no  more, 
Above  all  sounds,  I  listen,  to  waves  on  a  distant  shore, 
Where  an  ocean  has  divided,  and  holds  us  still  apart, 
And  the  days  are  filled  with  longing,  and  mine  is  a  broken  heart. 

Vain  was  this  dream  of  splendor,  however  it  may  seem, 

For  the  whole  world  fades  to  nothing,  in  the  glamour  of  my  dream. 

No  victory  or  triumph,  complete,  as  ages  roll, 

If  after  all  attainment,  they  leave  a  famished  soul. 
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EDITORIAL 


BY     ANNA     M.     REED 
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^^A  HAT  I  have  been,  I  am,   in  piinciple  and  character,   and 
CtF/  what  I  am  I  hope    to   continue  to  be.     Circumstances    or 

▼  ▼      opponents  may  triumph  over  my  fortunes,  but  they  will  not 
triumph  over  my  temper  or  my  self-respect." — Daniel  Webster. 


SINCE  men  have  made,  and  are  making,  a  mockery  of  the  message 
of  Jesus,  we  are  giving  for  our  Christmas  Greeting,  our  leading  article, 
irrespective  of  church  or  creed,  the  sermon  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll, 
delivered  in  the  Militant  Church  of  Chicago,  in  April  1896. 

We  hope  that  those  who  receive  The  Northern  Crown,  will  read  it 
without  prejudice,  and  heed  the  prophetic  suggestions  of  the  greatest  lay- 
man of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  understanding  of  his  human  and  hu- 
mane philosophy,  will  better  fit  the  world  to  receive  and  practice  the  di- 
vine doctrine  of  the  Savior  of  mankind. 


THE  editor  of  this  journal  has  met  with  some  friendly  criticism,  as  to 
not  giving  enough  of  her  own  opinions  through  the  medium  of  its  editorial 
columns. 

We  have  always  felt  in  a  manner  diffident  about  expressing  our  own 
views,  when  we  have  such  a  convenient  opportunity  to  inflict  them  upon 
the  public.  But  since  they  really  seem  to  be  desired,  from  many  quart- 
ers, we  will  gratify  the  repeated  requests,  and  begin  to  say  things,  so 
that  our  friends  and  foes — if  we  have  any,  shall  hear  from  us.  from  time 
to  time  upon  any  topic  that  appeals  to  us  as  worthy  of  mention.  And  we 
sincerly  hope  that  we  may  be  read  without  prejudice  and  that  our  read- 
ers may  not  be  shocked,  when  we  say,  what  from  our  view  point,  appears 
to  be  true. 


WE  have  no  dread  of  life,  except  the  hospital  and  the  surgeon's  knife 
-  -kind  as  it  may  be  at  times,  and  no  fear  of  death,  except  the  undertaker. 

We  desire  to  go  out  of  life  with  all  the  organs  that  we  brought  with 
us,  and  as  we  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  we  would  not  like  to 
appear,  on  the  last  day  minus  even  an  appendix.  As  for  the  undertaker, 
we  pray  God  that  we  may  be  spared  his  ministrations. 

Let  those  who  love  us — if  there  are  any  left — wrap  us  in  clean  linen, 
and  lay  us  in  the  earth,  there  to  resolve  to  kindred  dust — the  cleanest, 
kindest  element. 

We  had  a  young  friend  once,  who  was  apparently  shocked  to  death 
by  electricity — we  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  was  embalmed  before 
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he  had  died  — hence  our  horror  of  embalming',  and  the  business  that  fol- 
lows beyond  life,  and  reaches  with  grasping  fingers  into  the  sanctity  and 
the  silence  of  the  grave.  This  seems  to  us  inhuman, _  They  call  the  place 
of  our  final  rest  "God's  Acre."  Such  it  should  be.  Set  apart  by  state 
and  national  laws.  Supported  by  state  and  national  burial  funds.  No 
individual  should  be  allowed  to  live  or  profit,  by  the  death  of  men — the 
thought  is  to  the  writer  ghoulish  and  horrible.  Also  the  idea  of  being 
mummified  and  placed  on  dress  parade  for  the  curious  and  the  unfeeling 
to  look  with  treacherous  and  malignant  eyes,  that  count  the  cost  and  the 
flowers — upon  the  helplessness  and  the  humiliation  of  the  wasted  gar- 
ment that  our  soul  had  worn. 

Death — and  the  offices  for  the  dead,  should  be  as  absolutely  private 
and  sacred  as  the  circumstances  and  ministrations  surrounding  birth,  any 
publicity  and  display  that  can  be  avoided,  is  absolutely  indelicate.  The 
only  thing  which  in  our  opinion  excuses  the  office  of  the  undertaker,  is 
the  disinfectant  bath  for  the  dead.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
some  people  who  from  the  time  they  leave  the  hands  of  the  midwife,  un- 
til they  reach  those  of  the  undertaker  are  never  really  clean.  So  after 
all  there  are  palliating  circumstances  surrounding  all  vocations. 


IT  has  been  our  great  pleasure,  to  aid  in  the  development  and  intro- 
duce to  the  literary  world  three  new  authors:  May  S.  Greenwood  of 
Petaluma,  Edna  Poppe  Cooper  of  Glen  Ellen,  and  Grover  C.  McGimsey 
of  Ukiah,  and  all,  of  Northern  California,  All  have  been  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  press  of  the  state,  authoritive  critics,  and  others  of  the 
"powers  that  be." 

^  A  fourth,  who  for  the  present  shall  be  nameless,  v»ill  soon  be  forth- 
coming—the only  poetical  writer,  whose  work,  perfect  in  rhyme  and 
measure  is  absolutely  true,  as  to  description,  and  historical  events,  in  the 
annals  of  California.  A  grateful  and  reliant  satisfaction  to  the  reader,  in 
contrast  to  the  flights  of  fancy,  and  the  confusing  intermingling  of  fact 
and  fiction  by  other  writers,  in  a  land  where  actual  conditions  and  things 
have  been,  and  are,  beautiful  and  tragic  and  thrilling  enough,  without 
the  aid  of  exaggeration. 


The  tribute  to  Jack  London,  by  Grover  C.  McGimsey,  soon  to  appear 
in  pamphlet  form,  is  a  masterpiece  and  will  live  as  long  as  the  mem- 
ory of  Jack  London  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 


i 


